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CHAPTER XV. 
HOW I BEGIN TO FIND I AM 
MISTAKEN. 


‘ AND so you slept well? exclaimed 
Standish, as we sat at breakfast ; 
‘TI am glad to hearit. And I kept 
you company; but I was half in- 
clined to wake you up to punish 
your disobedience, when I saw you 
had taken my sofa, and did not go 
to bed as I ordered you. Look! 
just twelve o’clock ! We were both 
tired. Another slice of tongue? 
No.—Mrs. Chandler, you may clear 
away, and then go over and ask 
Mr. Chick to step across here.—I’ll 
smoke a pipe whilst you tell me 
your plans—if you like, that is— 
and we'll see if I can be of any use 
to you. I have nothing to do till 
five o’clock, when I must go to 
Hall to add a dinner more to my 
legal qualifications for the outer bar. 
There is “no house” to-night, and I 
vote we go to some place to spend 
the evening when you get some 
clothes to appear in.’ 

‘There is a great difficulty about 
telling you my plans, Mr. Standish, 
because I have none.’ 

‘Then we must form some. A 
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man or a boy without a plan for 
the day or the year before him is 
like a ship without a rudder: it’s 
odds if he ever reaches any port. 
He veers about on the ocean of 
life, goes down at last in a storm, 
or is lost on some rugged coast. 
Why did you come to London? 
You must have come for some pur- 
pose ?” 

‘Why, the truth is, I got weary 
of Sweatenham. I was always in 
fights—the fellows laughed at me 
so. I did not like to weary my 
guardian with complaints, and | 
thought I would just bolt away and 
see if I could not do something for 
myself.’ 

‘Ah! doing something for one- 
self. ‘That is a fatal phrase when 
it means nothing—or nothing defi- 
nite. Now look at me: I am as 
friendless a poor devil as ever lived. 
My father was ruined when I was 
a child, and died soon after my 
mother, who could not bear to wit- 
ness his poverty. I was brought 
up at my grandfather’s in Scotland. 
He was a kindly Scot enough ; but 
he hated my father. His own mo- 
ther was Irish, but he never could 
quite forgive his daughter for mar- 
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rying one of the country. When 
he cied, we discovered he had, 
with all his Scottish caution, been 
living on the interest of a large 
sum he supposed to be invested 
securely ; whilst the rascally writer 
had been wasting it in speculations, 
and merely paid him the imaginary 
dividends. ‘There was I at seven 
teen dependent on a poor old lady 
with grand notions and habits, and 
three aunts who had done their 
best to spoil me. There was just 
enough for them to starve on in 
decency, and of course | had to 
look out for myself. I was near 
enlisting ; but one morning I saw 
a fellow through the palings of the 
barrack outside the town where we 
lived getting a flogging. I thought 
with horror of a life spent with 
such men as I saw swarming about 
the lowest public-houses in the 
lowest streets of the city. I turned 
from the army. Then I was too 
big to enter the navy, even if I had 
had anyone with interest to get me 
into the service. And the merchant 
sailors I saw did not give me the 
idea that they would be nice com- 
panions for life either, Am I boring 
you ? 

*O, no, Mr. Standish, indeed you 
are not! Pray go on.’ I was list- 
ening, indeed, with the greatest in- 
terest, for here I was face to face 
with a man who had something to 
tell by which I might shape my 
course. 

‘Well, I was pretty well up in 
classics, mathematics, and that sort 
of thing. I got a situation as a 
tutor ina family. You stare! It 
was pleasant enough; but, unfor- 
tunately, one fine day little Miss 

well, there’s no use in men- 
tioning names—came home from 
her finishing-school : a sentimental, 
foolish young person, with soft eyes, 
and long ringlets, and a silly smile. 
*Gad ! how that girl persecuted me 
with her blushes, and her droop- 
ing eyelids, and her sighs, and 
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her little ambuscades—running out 
of one room or the other as 1 was 
on the landing or on the stairs ! 
‘To make my story short, I had to 
leave a comfortable sort of house 
and nice people, for the little goose 
wanted to run away with me—just 
imagine, she sixteen and I a year 
older !—vowed she would die, if I 
didn’t. But she’s married and has 
two children now. She cut me 
dead at the Opera the other night 
as I was unconsciously staring up 
from the pit into her box. Well, I 
got a place in a school 

* As a master, Mr. Standish ? 

* Yes, to be sure.’ 

L thought of Mr. Cuffe, poor 
Mons. Le Boeuf, Snell, and all the 
other helpless sufferers who were 
bullied, plotted against, and evil 
entreated day and night by the 
crafty little conspirators, on whom 
they took mean vengeance when 
fortune favoured them. 

* Wasn't it a miserable life, sir?’ 

‘It was not quite the most en 
joyable existence in the world, but 
I made up my mind to do my duty, 
with God's help. I resolved from 
the very first to go to the bar, for 
I had an instinct which told me 
there were the makings of a lawyer 
here’ (he touched his bold open 
brow with his finger). ‘Hang me 
if the head-master’s daughter didn’t 
take to worry me! She used to 
bother me with bouquets and idiotic 
verses; and Mrs, Syntax aided and 
abetted her. Among my father’s 
devices for playing the deuce with 
himself was the famous one of es- 
tablishing a claim to a dormant 
title—an Irish peerage, Standish of 
Turvey. My grandfather used to 
get furious at the notion. “ An’ if 
ye geet it, what the de’il wad ye do 
wi’ it?) To be a peer without ony 
policies is bad enoo’; but to be an 
Airish laird without a saxpence! 
The man’s a dreevelin’ lunatick !’ ‘1 
had a whole lot of papers of my 
father, and old law-books with the 
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Turvey coronet on them, and Lord 
knows what else, which ke had in 
herited, So missie got it into het 
head I was a young lord in disguise, 
dying for love of her, though too 
modest to avow it. IT was fairly 
obliged to fly again. It’s too n 
<dliculous, isn’t it? Don't think I'm 
a vain fellow telling you all this. 
Well, then, | came to London; | 
gave lessons in everything | knew, 
and took lessons in shorthand and 
all sorts of things I thought would 
be of use to me. IT toiled might and 
day. [ wrote in magazines till 1 
scraped up money cnough to enter 
my name at the Temple. I shall be 
called this vear, please God, and I 
have an engagement as reporter on 
the /Zercudes, which gives me bread 
and-butter, and enables me to dis 
pense with “ grinding” or tutoring. 
All this time I was helping the poor 
old women, They are living in a 
small village in France for economy 
sake ; and they send me over won 
derful nightcaps and slippers and 
smoking-caps, which I have to pay 
tremendous freights upon, so that 
I could fit out a college. ‘There's 
my case. There is only one draw- 
back to it. I am horribly in love ; 
and my folly will culminate in the 
gigantic delicious mistake I am 
going to make, as soon as I am 
called, of marrying the sweetest, 
loveliest girl who never had a 
penny. But I do not despair even 
then. 
that ?” 

There was a frankness about the 
young man which was irresistible. 
I was about to open my lips and 
my heart to him, when the mys- 
terious person styled * Mrs, Chand- 


ler” who looked like a bundle of 


old clothes on a_ crooked stick 
covered by a bonnet, announced 
‘Dr. Chick.’ A shabby youngman, 
with a very strong smell of tobacco 
radiating from him even through 
the fumes of Standish’s pipe, pre- 
sented himself, and listened to the 


Well, what do you think of 


explanation of my case with im 
mense gravity. Dr, Chick first ex 
amined my hand and my knee, and 
dressed the cuts and abrasions 
which were healing fast. ‘Then he 
put his hands on his knees, and 
looking intently into my face, in 
quired, * And what are you going to 
ask? What's your figure! 

*1 don’t understand you, sir.’ 

*What do you expect? T can 
prove a good deal of injury if your 
governor is obliged to go into 
court. If | was you, I wouldn't 
stir out tillit came to trial. I could 
swear you kept your room, And 
who knows—with proper treatment 
there might be erysipelas! O dear 
me, such damagesas you may have ! 
Quite a lucky young fellow, ‘pon 
my word! Ah! I never light on 
such chances, though I go in ex 
cursion trains, at Easter and Whit 
sun, to the seaside and back, and 
six hours of the briny, for halfa 
crown, as if the most of them hadn't 
more appetite than they knew what 
to do with.’ 

Dr. Chick took his departure 
after a whispered interview with 
my host. 

‘Well,’ quoth Standish, with his 
pipe still in full power. * Well? 
And so you were going to tell 
me—’ 

| told him all I could bear to 
tell: my grandfather's death, poverty 
at home, my troubles and conten 
tions at school and at college, my 
longing to see the world and re 
trieve our fortunes. 

‘And suppose, now, we find out 
Sir Richard Desmond for you, what 
will you get him to do?’ he asked, 
rather severely, when I had finished 
my story. ‘ You have run off from 
your college because you couldn't 
stand a little chaff, and you have 
evaded a man who was kind to you 
in order to seek out one whodoesn’t 
care for you. Besides, instead of 
being so discontented, you ought to 
be one of the happiest fellows in 
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the world. You have friends ; you 
have enough to prevent your starv- 
ing; you need not depend on any- 
one—at least you can get a pro- 
fession—do anything you please,— 
and you go and sell your clothes, 
and run off from college, and dis- 
tress that worthy Mr. Bates! He 
will be hunting you all over Lon- 
don ; no doubt he came up by the 
next train, and will go to Sir 
Richard Desmond’s if Maws has 
not given him my address.’ 

‘You do not understand 
Mr. Standish. It is because 
Bates is so kind, I do not like 
troubling him. Sir Richard will 
not be at all put out by anything 
Ido. Still, you are right ; I ought 
not to do anything to distress Mr. 
Bates. I will not either.’ 

Standish took down 
Guide. 

‘* Desmond, AEneas, Colonel, 
Clarges-street, ro, Oriental Club.” 
Indian, I suppose. “ Desmond, 
John, Jermyn-street ; Desmond, 
Ralph, Albany, White’s ; Des- 
mond, Sir Richard, Bart.; Miss 
Desmond, 207 Grosvenor-street.” 
There he is. I never knew there 
were so many Desmonds in Lon- 
don ; no one ever knows till one 
looks. We can call there. And 
we can send to Langley Station. 
And you must write there as well 
as to Dublin. I think you should 
send a few lines to old Moody at 
Sweatenham, whom you admit to 
have been a just sort of fellow. 
Ay, and I would make it up by 
a letter to all the fellows you’ve 
quarrelled with, whom you don’t 
think ill of. Write before we go 
out, and meantime I'll just see if 
I can’t rig you out a little decently, 
for it won’t do for you to make 
your bow to London society in 
that costume.’ 

He went out with a pleasant 
smile. I sat down and tried to 
write, but my thoughts wandered 
far away. Standish told me I 


me, 
Mr. 


a Court 
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ought to be happy! He did not 
know—how could he ?—what my 
heart yearned for. Far away in 
that little French village there 
were fond souls who loved him 
tenderly, and whose prayers were 
for ever shielding him. Who cared 
forme? Mr. Bates was not of my 
kith and kin. He was very kind, 
but I could not love him. No! 
3eyond the ‘seas in that distant 
land— 

Standish was back with a great 
bale borne by a porter. 

* Here is all the outfitter’s people 
could think of. Are your letters 
ready? We can finish them after- 
wards. Now let us try on your 
toggery. Shirts! We'll take half- 
a-dozen of them. That jacket is 
marvellous. Bravo! They must 
have been made for you— hat, 
boots, and all. We'll get the old 
things done up. And now we'll 
go forth in all our glory and aston- 
ish London.’ 

London rather astonished me. 
If a straw as it is whirled along 
in a mill-race could reflect on its 
situation, it probably would not 
feel much concern. Why should 
it? What matter where it is go- 
ing, at what speed, or with what 
companions? What could it ever 
hope to be, mill-wheel or not, but 
a straw? But man philosophises 
about himself and his fellows as 
they are swept down in the flood. 
He wonders where all these people 
come from, and where and how 
they live, and where they are go- 
ing in such a hurry, as he is borne 
in the struggling mass, which is 
such a subject of curiosity to each 
of its infinite atoms. 

‘Sir Richard Desmond is not in 
London,’ said the porter; ‘we 
expect him back to-morrow night; 
but Miss Desmond is in and her 
niece.’ 

‘Has a gentleman named Bates 
been calling here lately, may I 
ask ?” 
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‘ Bates ?—Mr. Bates, of Dublin ? 
Yes, here is a card he left early this 
morning.’ (He took one from a 
card-plate and read, ‘Mr. Bates, 
23 Dominick-street.’) ‘ He’s stop- 
ping at Fenton’s. He saw the ladies 
and went away in a great hurry— 
is inquiring after a youngster who 
ran away from school — Master 
Brady—a ward of Sir Richard's. 
Perhaps you know something of 
him ?’ 

I felt my cheeks reddening. All 
the time I was wondering, ‘ What 
will Mary Butler say when she 
hears I have run off from school? 
I would have given anything to 
have had a chance of telling her 
my own tale. 

‘If Mr. Bates calls again, pray 
show him this card. Now we'll 
go to Fenton’s.’ 

Mr. Bates had breakfasted, ‘ gone 
out early.” He had not been in 


since, and had left no message, 
except that he was going away that 
evening. 


We drove off to the 
Temple. Inside the letter-box was 
a card of Mr. Bates’s, and below 
his address there was a pencilled in- 
quiry, ‘ Have you seen Mr. Brady?” 

I was led about in a reverie from 
place to place by Standish, who 
sent off notes and left messages 
indefatigably, but my guardian was 
not to be found. Standish pro- 
posed to take me to an early din- 
ner at a literary club of which he 
was a member, called ‘ The Addi- 
son,’ and despatched a messenger 
to Fenton’s with an invitation for 
Mr. Bates. 

‘You will meet some strange 
fellows I daresay. But Mr. Bates, 
if he be the man I take him, would 
like the chance of meeting fellows 
most of whom have more brains 
than money.’ 

The club met in a long, narrow, 
ill-lighted room, up a corkscrew 
staircase ; the walls were covered 
with panels, each of which be- 
longed to a member, who followed 
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his taste and fancy in the subject 
and decorations. Some were filled 
by screens covered with scraps ; 
others contained portraits or land- 
scapes, coats of arms, and bits of 
diablerie, well- or others ill drawn 
and coloured. Amongst these pa- 
nels one riveted my eyes — it was 
a light sketchy oil-painting of a wo- 
man in a gorgeous Oriental dress, 
seated in a divan, with a long pipe 
in her mouth, lazily puffing out a 
little nebula of smoke, and sur- 
rounded by fruits in vases, and 
piles of shawls, and gold and sil- 
ver vessels. 

‘Do you think it good? asked 
Standish. ‘ That's Joliffe’s panel. 
He’s a Yankee painter—a very 
good fellow ; but he pulls the bow 
like a Parthian.’ 

‘It is very like someone I know 
—that is,’ 1 stammered, ‘a picture 
of someone I have seen. Pray ask 
who it is.’ 

‘ Joliffe, my young friend wants 
to know who your Eastern beauty 
is. He is much struck by a resem- 
blance to someone he fancies he 
knows. It has just been put up, 
I was telling him.’ 

‘Ah! she was something like, I 
can tell you, my Mahometan Prin- 
cess. That is only a copy of my 
picture made for a great Indian 
friend of mine, for which he gave 
me a lakh of rupees. It’s like, 
though it has not the fire of the 
original. Poor Mohtee ! 

‘Is the lady dead, then, sir ? 

‘Not that I know of. But the 
Nawab was an awful jealous wretch, 
and he'd just as soon have chopped 
her up as look at her. Led her a 
horrid life at times, though she 
really governed the place for 
him.’ 

‘ And who was she, may I ask ? 

‘A Circassian, I think. But 
there’s no saying. After the Na- 
wab saw her smiling at me, I only 
was let take peeps just to complete 
my sketch for the picture.’ 
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‘ And where did you see her, sir, 
and how long ago ” 

‘ Why, in the Nawab’s palace, at 
Pergunnahpore, to be sure, last 
year—no ; it’s two years ago now 
nearly.’ 

‘You are absolutely eating no- 
thing ! said Standish, as we sat at 
dinner. ‘ You’ve lost your heart to 
that great fat singing girl, to whom 
Joliffe gave a few rupees for a sit- 
ing, and has dressed up with all 
those splendours out of the re- 
sources of his imagination.’ 

I suppose there were witty men 
at table, certainly there was much 
laughter; but I was busy staring and 
wondering at the likeness in the pa- 
nelin the corner ofthe room, though 
there seemed to glare out from it 
a mocking, cruel, stony glance in 
answer to my eager gaze. One 
member of the club—a small weak 
man, whose head was so set on his 
rounded shoulders that it was, as it 
were, thrust out at you—at times fas- 
cinated me by the glitter of his eye 
and his weird features. It was a 
singular face: the thick hair, pushed 
back from the forehead, fell inmane- 
like shock behind his ears; his eye- 
brows, shaggy and full, were set 
over the eyes as clouds overlie the 
lightning, and when he spoke they 
were lifted somewhat, and the eye- 
lid rose ; then the features gleamed 
on you, filled with a kind of ra- 
diance ; the pupils were literally 
charged with fire ; the thin, curved, 
flexible lips opened; the shaft, 
quick and dazzling as the electric 
flash itself, was launched, the 
thunder followed, and the face 
slept again. 

A waiter brought in a letter for 
Standish, who openedit, and handed 
me a note from Mr. Bates. 


* Fenton’s, 7 P.M. 
*My DEAR TERENCE,—I must 
leave town to see Sir Richard Des- 
mond at once, on urgent business. 
I enclose you some money till I 
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return in a day or two, when we 
will decide what is best to be done, 
as you don’t likeSweatenham. Why 
didn’t you tell me? I am very glad 
you escaped, and acted so well in 
that dreadful smash. Mr. Standish 
will, perhaps, be kind enough to 
get you lodgings, and I have or- 
dered clothes, &c. to be sent to 
you. Should you need anything, 
go to Messrs. Protheroe and Clark, 
of 15 Bedford-place, and ask to 
see Mr. Clark, who knows all about 
you. Nota moment to spare. I 
have been after you all day, and 
am overwhelmed in business ; but 
I must say I do not think you acted 
well in leaving college without a 
warning word beforehand to 
‘ Your affectionate guardian, 
‘J. Bates.’ 


‘And so I’m to take care of 
you ? said Standish. ‘Mr. Bates is 
good enough to say Mr. Maws 
spoke of me in the highest terms. 
It looks like briefs to come in the 
Great North and South Junction 
Company. Let mesee. What do 
you say if we go to the Opera? It 
must be the gallery, though, for 
you have no dress-clothes.’ 

I was glad to escape from the 
evil eye. There was a great press 
of vehicles as we passed out of a 
narrow street, and our cab grated 
alongside a carriage in which sat 
an old lady with a peevish face, 
overlapping a companion in her 
swelling drapery. 

‘ Mind where you are driving to, 
cabman,’ shouted the coachman. 

‘Mind yerself, cauliflower-wig, 
and keep your own side,’ roared 
the cabman. 

There was a slight collision, our 
cab cannoned off the massive wheel 
of the family coach, and as the old 
lady turned I perceived it was Miss 
Desmond, in greater state than 
usual, and that she had been eclips- 
ing none other than Mary Butler. 
The coachman whipped his horses, 
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and in another moment pulled a- 
head into a line of carriages, whilst 
our driver was brought to and en- 
gaged in a brisk dialogue with a 
number-taking policeman. 

‘What a beautiful face’ ex- 
claimed Standish. ‘Did you see 
her ? 

‘Yes, indeed I did. I know 
her, too. That was Miss Butler, 
Sir Richard Desmond's niece.’ 

‘She is exquisite. How calm 
she was, keeping that old parrot 
beside her, who was chattering and 
fluttering all her feathers, in order! 
They are going to the Opera, I 
suppose.’ 

We mounted up and up, and at 
length came to a region high above 
the amber glories of the boxes, 
fresh in their new silks and satins, 
just as the curtain was opening 
on the first scene of the opera of} 
a new composer—one Giuseppe} 
Verdi. Far down below me, after 
my eyes had become accustomed 
to the glare, I saw Mary Butler 
seated, half concealed by the cur- 
tains of her box, with her eyes 
fixed on the stage. 

You may imagine what were 
the sensations of a raw Irish lad 
who is taken to the Opera for 
the first time. I was in a trance, 
in which the senses were lapt in 
thrilling pleasure, unbroken save 
by the hateful fall of the curtain 
and the buzz of the people talking 
between the acts; and in some 
mysterious way Mary Butler was 
mingled with my delight. What 
would I have cared for the opera 
had she not been there? Sud- 
denly she had vanished—the box 
was empty. 

‘I saw the parrot peck at her 
and carry her off just now,’ ob- 
served Standish. ‘I could almost 
hear her sigh through my glass as 
she turned from the stage. The 
parrot was in great agitation, and 
your fair friend’s colour changed 
as she spoke to her. She left her 
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bouquet behind her. They went 
off in the deuce of a hurry.’ 

I was glad when it was over. 
We were in a whirlpool of people 
at the foot of the box-staircase— 
flowing drapery, diamonds, pearls, 
white cravats, black coats. A knot 
of men were conversing together 
in the midst of the crowd. 

‘What do you think of the opera, 
Mr. Skewer?’ asked Standish of 
one of them. 

‘Opera !—call that an opera? 
Did you ever hear such screech- 
owl noises in your life ?” 

‘Ruin any singer in the world ; 
no voice could stand it,’ screamed 
Mr. Kettle. 

‘A mere trick of melody here 
and there—no music in it,’ growled 
Mr. Rizzio. ‘Choruses all in uni- 
son.’ 

‘And so ¢hat’s damned,’ quoth 
Mr. Standish, as we got out into 
the arcade. ‘These men are the 
great critics on whose fiat the doom 
of composers depends—for the 
time, at all events.’ 

‘I thought it very beautiful. 
What have you got there, Mr. 
Standish ? 

‘But you mustn’t think so. It 
can’t be anything if Skewer, Ket- 
tle, Rizzio, and the rest say it’s 
not. That ?—O, that’s the bou- 
quet the young lady left. I tipped 
a fellow to get it forme. Here it 
is, if you like it. And now we'll 
get some supper and go home to 
the Temple.’ 

I was almost afraid he was going 
back to ‘The Addison.’ I dreaded 
those staring eyes; but Standish 
selected a quiet tavern, and as I 
crept upstairs after him to our 
elevated residence I took the op- 
portunity of giving two or three 
kisses to the paper and leaves and 
flowers of the bouquet, which were 
only seen by the feeble gaslight on 
the landing. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
TWO ESSAYS TO BEGIN LIFE. 

EARLY next day I was at Gros- 
venor-street. The footman did not 
know exactly what had occurred ; 
but there was bad news from Sir 
Richard abroad. He had met with 
an accident, or something of the 
kind. Miss Desmond and Miss 
Butler had started by the first train 
for the Continent. 

Standish was out when the cab 
deposited me in Temple-lane. He 
had left a note to say that he would 
return in the evening, and that 
meantime he had told Wilkins, the 
head-porter, whom I was to in- 
quire for, to have a trusty man to 
go about with me and see the sights. 

I did not care for sights. It is 
wonderful how young people are 
bored to death about sights by per- 
sons who ought to know better. It 
is only when one has got accus- 
tomed to the greatest sight of all 
—the world itself, and the crea- 
tures in it—he begins to bestow a 
thought on the details. Still I went 
about as I was told, at the tail of 
the crowds led by gabbling vergers. 
I felt how the most sacred shrines 
could be rendered commonplace 
—how ‘the Abbey’ would cease 
to command veneration, and St. 
Paul’s be turned into a showman’s 
booth. ‘Three days passed in Lon- 
don, and I saw all my sights. 

I sat in one of my old musings. 
It was evident Mr. Bates did not 
know what to do with me, and yet 
he was my best friend. Maurice 
Prendergast was a friend, perhaps, 
but he knew nothing of the world. 
Major Turnbull? I could not tell 
where he was to be found. Jack 
Window? I had searched for him 
in vain in the Court Directory. 
Would it not be a good thing to 
decide before Mr. Bates returned ? 
I seized my hat and flew down- 
stairs in an instant. 

When I swung about in the cur- 
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rent of Fleet-street, all the plans I 
had revolved in the Temple were 
resolved into one. 

‘I want you to drive me to where 
they recruit for the army, cabman ! 

The man looked at me. 

‘You don’t want it for yourself, 
is it? A young gen’elman like you 
must have done something before 
he’d go for a sojer.’ 

The cabman stopped at the cor- 
ner of a narrow street, not far from 
which rose the towers of Westmin- 
ster. ‘There were men dressed in 
different uniforms, with canes in 
their hands, cockades and stream- 
ers in their shakoes—sharp-eyed, 
eager-looking fellows, with stripes 
on their arms, and ribbons and me- 
dals on their breasts, loitering about 
the pavement at this corner. 

I had seen the recruiting party 
at Kilmoyle, when they took off 
young Dempsey and Mat our pan- 
try-boy, and I knew well who the 
men with the gay ribbons were. 

* Here’s a job for you, sergeant ! 
said the cabman to the nearest ; 
‘I brought him, and I hope you'll 
remember the bringing money.’ 

The men with the rattans were 
around me in a moment. 

‘He’s mine!’ said one. ‘You 
looked at me first, I think, sir?’ 

‘No, he didn’t. Wasn’t you the 
young gentleman as spoke to me 
back of the Horse Guards, and 
made the appointment yesterday 
evening ?” 

I looked at them and said to the 
fattest, ‘I want to speak to you, 
if you please.’ 

‘Why, he’s only the Ingey ser- 
vice ; he ain’t a reg’lar at all,’ ex- 
claimed a sergeant of Marines. 

‘You know, Mattocks, you ain’t 
going to inveigle that young gen- 
tleman to have his liver burnt out 
of him,’ argued a_hoarse-voiced 
cavalry-man. 

‘And the Company never pays 
nobody,’ observed another. 

‘And you'll be among a set of 
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blacks and savages if you take on 
there,’ shouted another. 

‘ And here’s fine hussar and dra- 
goon ridgments —the R’yal Artil- 
lery— 

‘And here are fut ridgments, 
where they make a smart chap, if 
he’s a gentleman like yourself, ser- 
geant in a few months, and give 
him a commission for nothing in 
less than no time.’ 

Many voices were in my ears, 
but Sergeant Mattocks had me by 
the arm and led me down the nar- 
row street in which soldiers were 
lounging about the dingy beer- 
houses, and frowsy women were 
standing at the doorways. The 
soldiers as we passed looked at my 
captor enviously. 

‘There’s Mattocks again !'"—‘ He’s 
a young un this time !—‘ That’s a 
thirty pounder, I’m thinking, Bill ! 
The burly sergeant conducted me 
with dignity to his particular quar- 
ters in the back-parlour of the Wel- 
lesley Arms. Flaming placards, of 
most brilliant young cavaliers cleav- 
ing to the chine turbaned foes all 
over jewels, stuck in the windows, 
invited all ‘ Lads of spirit to enter 
the most noble service of the Hon- 
ourable East-India Company —a 
Bounty of 5/ !—a Free Kit!—a 
Free Passage !—Speedy Promotion! 
—a Glorious Career !— Splendid 
Prize Money !—Full Pensions ! 

The Honourable East - India 
Company offered these and many 
other advantages to recruits for 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry, in 
a cheerful, warm country full of 
palaces and gold mohurs, pearls 
and diamond-mines, where snow 
and cold were unknown; and 
where at the present moment 
there were unusual prospects, as 
there was a certainty of war. Ser- 
geant Mattocks would open that 
El Dorado to all comers. 

The windows of the George 
the Fourth and of the Marlbo- 
rough Arms, close at hand, were 
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given up to similar announcements 
for the benefit of various branches 
of the regular army. Around 
these hostelries were loutish, un- 
couth, shambling men and boys, 
whose slovenly bearing and poor 
attire offered a strong contrast to 
the spruce, well set-up, jantily- 
dressed ‘ touters’ for the service of 
the country. 

‘What'll ye have to drink? 
quoth Sergeant Mattocks, showing 
a handful of gold and silver ; ‘ only 
name it.’ 

‘ Nothing, if you please.’ 

‘Then, Mary, my dear, send in 
a half-pint of fine sherry wine to 
my parlour till we drink this dash- 
ing, gallant young gentleman’s 
health, Mary! Bleve you me! 
—this here young gentleman will 
come back—ay, afore two years 
are out—a commissioned officer. 
Mark my words—there !’ 

There was a compassionate look 
in the girl’s face as she carried in 
the sergeant’s sherry to the den, 
reeking with the odour of spirits 
and tobacco-smoke and cheese, in 
which he had his ‘ office.’ An old 
leaden inkstand and stumpy pens, 
some printed papers, and a blot- 
ting-pad lay on a table battered 
and dinted all over with enthusi- 
astic pewter-noggins. The sergeant 
surveyed me now more closely. 

‘And you want to ‘list, Mr. 
Brady? A good fighting name. 
There’s many of them goes to 
glory in war times. Five feet eight, 
I should say; and what a chest 
he’s got—teeth all right? As good 
a bit of stuff as ever 7 sent—that’s 
all I can say. Not an apprentice? 
No! That's all right. Parents 
living? No! Good again. Any 
guardians or guvernors to object 
or to buy you out ?—I will risk it. 
Age?’ Sergeant Mattocks’ face fell. 
‘Never! I ne-ver would b’l’eve 
it! You must make a mistake. 
Bless you! / know what men is, 
and I know what boys is; and I 
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tell you, you’ll never see seventeen. 
So, be a man, and say so. Seven- 
teen shall we say last birthday ? 

‘No; I tell you the truth.’ 

The sergeant bit his pen. 

‘You'll take the shilling, any 
way? I can enlist you for the 
reg’lars ; they’re not so petickler 
as my Company. Let me see. 
P’rps you’d be seventeen if you 
come to-morrow? ‘Take the shil- 
ling now, and we'll chance it.’ 

‘Chance what ?” 

Now it had never entered into 
my head but that the instant I 
agreed to enlist I was to put on 
my uniform, go off to my regiment, 
and begin my duty. And now I 
found that I should have to go 
before a magistrate ; that I should 
have to be examined like a beast 
for the slaughter ; that forms, oaths, 
and attestations must prelude the 
career which to my mind ought to 
be inaugurated by knightly vow, 
such as Dunois would have sworn 
on the cross of his true blade. 

‘No! if I cannot go off at once 
I will not enlist at all ; I will not 
begin my life by a falsehood.’ 

The sergeant sighed heavily, but 
his arguments were in vain. 

‘You must have been in dread- 
ful battles,’ I said to the despond- 
ing Mattocks as I gave him half a 
sovereign for ‘the sherry and his 
trouble.” ‘What a number of 
medals and ribbons you have ! 

‘I never have seen powder 
burnt in my life, except at re- 
views, and the like ; and, what’s 
more, never mean to,’ replied 
Sergeant Mattocks, with a grin. 
‘Why, there’s the advantage of 
the servis. They doesn’t reward a 
chap as had the chance, and punish 
a chap as hadn’t the chance. That’s 
what I call fair and honourable ; 
and it’s a thing to think of, too, if 
you're coming this way to-morrow, 
or next day, when the tin is short, 
or the guvnor’s cross, or the young 
lady won’t look at you. Here’s 
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Gougearat ! Well, I wasn’t within 
twenty miles of my ridgment then, 
but the ridgment got it, and so did 
I. That's for Chuckewall. I was 
there ; but then, you see, I was in 
charge of the baggage of my com- 
pany. And as I tell you, there 
isn’t one of the whole of ’em I 
didn’t get without being in the way 
of the lead. So think of that, too. 
There’s an advantage for you.’ 

My cabman was waiting at the 
corner still. 

‘ Did you take the shilling, young 
gen’elman? It will be a matter of 
thirty pounds if you take the next 
step after you’re before the beak. 
Most of the young swells pass that, 
I think.’ 

The sergeants at the corner re- 
garded me with interest as I got 
into the cab. They waited anxious- 
ly for Sergeant Mattocks; who with 
a false air of ‘the Marquis of 
Granby’ about him, was waddling 
up the street flourishing his cane 
in the air like a marshal’s baton, 
to hear how I had escaped. I had 
still another string left to my poor 
feeble bow. 

The cabman laughed when I told 
him to ‘drive to the place where 
they enlisted sailors.’ 

‘It’s Ratcliff Highway, I believe; 
but I ain’t sure. We'll ask when 
we git there.’ 

What a drive it was! Shops and 
streets, streets and shops, churches, 
narrow lanes, great buildings, the 
footways thronged with people, and 
the roll of wheels for ever rising 
like the noise of the seas ! 

The driver pulled up at last op- 
posite the door of a public-house, 
outside which were numerous pla- 
cards with the pictures of ships in 
full sail speeding calmly and pros- 
perously to all parts of the world— 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 

Suenos Ayres, Leghorn, China, 
Bombay, Calcutta. There was, in- 
deed, the world to choose from. 

Next to the public-house was a 
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small tenement of wood like a cob- 
bler’s stall. Over the door was in- 
scribed ‘Shipping Office for Mari- 
ners. By Royal Authority.’ There 
were some half-dozen men in 
jackets, straw-hats, or old tar- 
paulins, seated on a bench, who 
made way for me as I entered, with 
wild misery’s mark on them stamped 
by themselves. 

‘Have you ever been to sea 
afore? asked a squalid old Jew, 
behind a sort of counter, as soon 
as the cabman had introduced me 
as ‘a young gen’elman who wanted 
to engage as a sailor.’ 

*‘ No—never.’ 

‘ Then of course you know you'll 
have to pay something? I can get 
you a nice ship; the captain’s a 
perfect shentleman—Captain Mor- 
rish ; he shail to the Bight of Benin, 
a beautiful plashe, lovely young 
ladies. —Ain’t they, Sheik ? Tell the 
shentleman vot you knosh of Captain 
Morrish, of the Palm of Peash.’ 

A swarthy Krooman in bare feet, 
ragged calico shirt and drawers, 
with his head bound in a coloured 
cotton handkerchief, thumped the 
counter. 

‘Let young massa go Palma 
Peace. O, she de ship! sail like 
duck. Captain Mors! O, Lora 
massy! He make she go and ebery 
one, sure-lie.’ 

‘Captain Morrish take no one but 
first-rate shwell shentlemen. He 
get a hundred poundsh for the two 
voyage. But he ish my friend. 
Say fifty pun, and we'll see vot we 
can do.’ 

‘I say, Ikey,’ shouted a brawny 
fellow who had been listening, 
‘none of that, you know. Morris 
hain’t been long out of trouble for 
the last affair. Very like murder 
that was, Master Ikey.—See here, 
young gentleman, if you want to 
go to —— at once, go. But don’t 
take it out by the day, as you would 
with “Murdering Morris” of the 
coast trade.’ 
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The Jew raised his fist menac- 
ingly, with a scowl on his brow. 
* Leave my offish, you rascal ! Tiger 
Bill, Pll make you pay for this! 
Give me monish you owsh me, you 
scoundrel! If I don’t let Captain 
Morrish know vot yousaid, you see, 
Get out of my offish, you rascal ? 

The Krooman, watching the 
Jew’s eye, threw himself between 
the sailor and me, exclaiming— 
‘Yes, Tiger Bill, you get out of 
dis.’ Ere the words had well left 
his lips a tremendous blow from 
Tiger Bill sent him under the 
counter. In an instant there was 
a horrid commingling of oaths in 
strange tongues, the Krooman 
leaped to his feet, knives were 
drawn, and all the wretched crew 
of the royal shipping-office beat to 
quarters for a battle. I rushed into 
the street and made for the cab. 
An iron grip was laid upon my 
arm. ‘Turning in angry terror I 
encountered the astonished gaze of 
Jack Window. 

‘Terry Brady, by all that’s won- 
derful! In the name of Heaven, 
what are you doing here ?” 

I could only seize his hand, and 
say, ‘O, Mr. Window !—O, dear 
Jack Window, how glad I am to 
see you! Let’s get away from this 
dreadful place. I'll tell you all.’ 

‘ This is but a Wapping row. We 
have these things night and day 
here. But come, my dear boy, 
come along, and explain this mys- 
tery of mysteries.’ 

We got into the cab, and I told 
Jack all my story since we parted, 
as we drove towards the ‘Temple. 

When I finished, his great round 
eyes, which had been opening wider 
than before at every sentence, were 
marvellous in size and roundness. 

‘You mustn’t do it, my lad. 
Stick to your friends. You're 
too old for the navy. You can’t 
begin at your time of life the 
work of cabin-boy; at best you 
would become an ordinary sailor 
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—a miserable waister, hauling 
on pulleys and tackles all your 
life, when you’re not drunk in a 
crimp’s public or lying up at hos- 
pital. No !—better jump into the 
river there at once. Why should 
you jump into anything, except into 
some snug berth at home? Itstrikes 
me ail you Irish are a little wrong 
in the upper story. And what about 
the trout? How much I should 
like one more day up that Dodder! 

‘I wrote to you twice,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘ but somehow I’ve a knack 
of not posting my letters. I man- 
aged for once in my life to be 
lucky. I have commissioned the 
Barnacle, and will be offto the West 
Indies in a week, that is, if ever the 
Barnacle gets there. I’m picking 
up men now ; and if you’d gone a 
little further down the street, you 
would have seen my flag flying out 
of the Mother Carey’s Chicken.’ 

When we got to the Temple, 
Standish was waiting for me at the 
top of the staircase. 

‘Mr. Standish,’ I said, ‘ here is 
my friend, Lieutenant Window, 
whom I met by the merest acci- 
dent.’ 

‘Ay, by Jove, sir? exclaimed 
Window, ‘ and in Ratcliff Highway 
too, just bolting from a row in a 
Jew’s crimping-house.’ 

‘I’ve been so anxious about you,’ 
said Standish. ‘ Ihave news for you. 
Mr. Bates will be back to-night,and 
I hope he will remove you from the 
temptations of Wapping.’ 

A knocking at the door inter- 
rupted him. It was the cabman. 

‘It’s been a long job, sir,’ he said, 
‘from Vestminster to Ratclift High- 
way, and a halting here and there, 
and a driving to and fro. It’s a 
good five hours, and I hope the 
young gentleman won’t give me less 
than fifteen shillings.’ 

I put my hand in my pocket. 
The old leather purse which had 
belonged to my grandfather was 
gone, and with it all my little store 
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of money—the crisp note, sove- 
reigns, and silver, and the oldseven- 
shilling gold bit that I had kept in 
every vicissitude. 

I clapped my hand on my side 
—the old gold watch was gone too. 

‘And what the deuce else could 
you expect in the company you’ve 
been keeping?’ asked Window. ‘It’s 
very well you’ve got any clothes left 
on your back.’ 

‘And you could not tell me you 
were going to run off to sea! And 
what were you doing at Westmin- 
ster, may I ask ?’ said Standish re- 
proachfully, as the cabman retired. 
* Going to enlist, perhaps ?” 

‘The verything,’ replied I grum- 
pily. ‘Youtold me youhad thoughts 
of doing so yourself once on a 
time.’ 

‘Ay! ButI had not a friend in 
the world to help me.’ 

‘He’s in a bad frame of mind, 
sir,’ ejaculated Jack Window. 

There was a knock at the door. 
I heard the voice of Mr. Bates. I 
rushed out, seized his hand, and, 
touched by the kindness ofhis look, 
threw my arms round him, and 
buried my face on his breast. 

That morning all had appeared 
to me blank, dreary, and dark—a 
waste over which shone a feeble 
ray it would be mockery to call 
hope. Now all seemed brighten- 
ing ; friends were turning up around 
ime. Standish insisted that we all 
should dine in his little room. 

Mrs. Chandler was in requisition, 
and summoned to her aid a myr- 
midon, who was if possible more 
decomposed, ghostlike, and mouldy 
than herself. ‘Two waiters from the 
Cock and Mitre toiled upstairs 
and down bearing dishes with me- 
tallic covers, like fragments of an- 
cient armour; and over a bottle 
of port, which was conveyed in 
great state and dignity from the 
cellar of Mr. Twister, who ‘lent it, 
with his compliments, to Mr. Stand- 
ish, a family council was held, in 
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which Mr. Bates expounded the 
situation. 

‘I consider it very fortunate that 
this young gentleman shouid have 
met with one of whose industry and 
talent I have heard so much, Mr. 
Standish; very fortunate, too, in 
gaining the friendship of such a gal- 
lant and distinguished officer as 
Mr. Window. We all know at the 
other side of the water how you 
saved the poor emigrants on the 
Meraboo, sir. Well,as I am saying, 
there is Mr. Standish, a young gen- 
tleman making a name for himself 
by hard work, striving night and 
day to advance himself, who is the 
delight ofagreeable societies of lite- 
rary men, and marked already for 
fortune in an honourable profes- 
sion— 

Mr. Bates was fond of an oration 
now and then (the second bottle 
of port from Twister’s had come 
up, and was meeting its fate). He 
went on: 

* Here is Captain Window, who 
has made his way too, as I am told, 
by sheer attention to duty and by 
high personal character. Now with 
such examples before you, and with 
the fortunes of an ancient family to 
retrieve, are you, Terence, to aban- 
don everything for chimera, and 
forget your duty and yourself? You 
have told us of what you saw at the 
recruiting station, and of the scene 
in the sailors’ shipping office. But 
it was almost an accident which pre- 
vented you, a Brady of Lough-na- 
Carra, becoming a private in an 
Indian regiment, or a common 
sailor before the mast.—This lad’s 
guardian with me is Sir Richard 
Desmond of Kilmoyle. I had to 
go over to arrange matters. But 
that’s little good to us. He has been 
at Wiesbaden to try the waters ; 
but he tried something else that 
wasn’t good for his health of body 
or pocket. The moment he leaves 
his niece behind him, he goes over 
head and ears into mischief; and 


when I saw him at Boulogne, where 
he came to meet me, as if I was 
always travelling with a few odd 
thousands in my note-case, and 
could arrange everything at once— 
he was looking, Terry, just as if he 
ought to be making his will—and a 
good job if he would make it before 
all Kilmoyle goes. There’s a hint 
of a duel he had about some high 
play at Wiesbaden ; and therewere 
other hints too, though I can’t be- 
lieve them. Anyway, it all comes 
tothis. The littlkemoney—of course 
I say this among friends — that 
was lent long ago by the dear old 
Doctor—and very little it was— 
cannot be got at unless I put the 
screw on, and then we should be 
in an awkward position— 

‘Mydear Mr. Bates,’ interrupted, 
‘I would sooner work my fingers 
to the bone than let Sir Richard 
be annoyed about money of mine. 
Indeed, I never was aware of its 
existence at all till this moment.’ 

‘Bravo! exclaimed Jack Win- 
dow, who was always in favour of 
anything impracticable in money 
matters. ‘I always said the boy 
was good.’ 

‘Well,’ continued Mr. Bates, ‘ I 
am glad to hear what you have said 
as a mere expression of feeling to- 
wards Sir Richard, poor man, I 
don’t suppose it would do much 
good if we were to press him ; for 
without horse-racing, or great liv- 
ing, or show, or indeed anything 
but a watering-place now and then, 
he manages to run through every 
penny he has, and it’s getting very 
low water with him now, I can as- 
sure you. We talked of you, and 
insisted on your getting a commis- 
sion. I told him all about the rail- 
way accident, and your escapade 
to London. I pointed out to him 
the impossibility of your entering 
the service with your present means, 
and he felt bitterlythat he couldn’t 
help the grandson of his old friend. 
“ One night’s work undone would 
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enable me to act towards the boy 
as I could wish.” I have the best 
reasons for knowing he has no 
money now. If he were on good 
terms with Dennis, he would ask 
him; but I know Mr. Desmond 
felt great anger at your father after 
he married; and they say he is an 
implacable man. The only thing 
we can do now is to face the situa- 
tion. Come back with me to Ire- 
land to-morrow. We will decide 
what ought to be done. God knows 
I will act for the best, at all events.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HOW I BECAME DR. BRADY. 


AND so next day it was I turned 
my back on London. As I was 
packing up my little portmanteau, 
I took out the leaves and flowers 
which had fallen from the bouquet 
and hid them deep down in my 
little store of finery, and the colour 
mounted to my cheek, all alone as 
I was. I bade good-bye to Jack 
Window and Standish with many 
assurances of friendship. They 
saw me off to the train. 

‘Look out for me in the papers. 
The Barnacle, you know, Terence ! 
And send me a line now and then, 
my dear lad. I'll be sure to answer 
you this time ; I will not keep the 
letters in my pocket. When you 
are at all inclined to grumble, look 
out of your window, and perhaps 
you'll see a beggar or a cripple, 
and if that don’t set you right, 
what will? God bless you! 

‘And mind, whenever you come 
to London, you will have as much 
as we can divide among three ; for 
I hope to be married very soon,’ 
said Standish. ‘Now, no thanks 
—not one word! Why, what do 
you think Mr. Bates has done? 
He has given me a promise of a 
brief that will set me up my very 
first term—and all for nothing !’ 

And so we parted, and, as it 
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happened, to meet again. They 
must have fancied I was an unac- 
countable and perverse boy. Even 
to myself it appeared as if I were 
so. My movements were deter- 
mined by accidents—my life in- 
fluenced by trifles. One said, ‘Do 
this,’ and I did it, heedless whether 
he was a centurion or no; and yet 
at times another coming with autho- 
rity could not restrain my course. 

A settled purpose which I dared 
not avow to myself led me, never- 
theless, as an unseen hand will 
guide one in the dark, and he 
knows whose hand it is all the 
while, though he cannot see it. 

‘I have been thinking seriously, 
Terry, that the only thing for you 
is to become a surgeon,’ said Mr. 
Bates one evening after my arrival, 
as we sat in the dining-room of his 
gaunt mansion in Dominick-street. 
‘What do you think? How would 
you like to follow your grandfather's 
profession ?” 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, not 
much, sir. I have no taste, I fear, 
for the work ; besides, I understood 
long ago I was to enter the army.’ 

‘Ah, things have changed, my 
dear Terry—terribly changed since 
that was thought of. Sir Richard 
and I have been discussing the 
whole matter, and he quite agrees 
with me now that the army with- 
out money is a bad thing. You see, 
there is literally nothing coming in 
from Lough-na-Carra. The rent 
we get does little more than pay 
the interest on the mortgages ; it 
would be as well to sell the whole 
of the property, such as it is, out- 
right, but for your grandfather’s 
wishes — and, indeed, our own 
natural wish—to keep it as long as 
we can for you, in case of a turn 
of fortune.’ 

‘But then it will need money to 
make me a doctor, sir, won’t it?’ 

‘So it will, Terry—or rather, so 
it would; but your grandfather's 
old friend, Sir Philip Hampton, will 
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be delighted to take you as a pupil 
for love, as he says. You will not 
be a doctor, but a surgeon, you 
know—next thing to being a sol- 
dier : cutting off legs and arms, and 
that sort of thing— 

*I wouldn’t like it, sir,’ inter- 
rupted I ; ‘though it’s very kind of 
Sir Philip, I’m sure.’ 

‘ Like it ! said Mr. Bates, repeat- 
ing my words, and looking at me, 
as much as to say—‘ You have no 
right to have any voice in the 
matter,’ as guardians do say some- 
times. ‘ You wouldn’t like it, eh? 
Then, what would you like to be? 
I tell you, Terry, if we bought you 
a commission to-morrow, it would 
be a last encumbrance on the pro- 
perty, and yet you could not live 
on your pay; and then where is 
the money for your steps to come 
from? If Sir Richard were rich, or 
if I—well, that’s out ofthe question.’ 

Little I thought that the noble 
young gentlemen I admired, with 
something like fear, as they clanked 
down Grafton-street, were all so 
much interested in agreat pecuniary 
speculation, in which promotions 
and exchanges, retirements and 
deaths, played an important part. 

‘No,’ continued Mr. Bates; ‘ if 
you accept Sir Philip’s offer, you 
step at once into the profession 
under the best auspices. What else 
is there? There’s the Church. 
There’s not a living in the gift of 
any of us; besides, you have no 
call, I think, that way—and I really 
do believe’ (he added with an air 
of regretful conviction) ‘it is not 
quite right for a man to go into the 
Church unless he’s pretty steady 
and has a serious turn. Just think 
of the awful declaration! How 
some of them do it, is more than I 
can fancy, though God knows their 
hearts best.’ 

I did not put in any claim for the 
Church, and merely nodded my 
head in assent when Mr. Bates had 
finished, 
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‘Then there’s the law,’ he re- 
sumed. ‘ Now, Terry, look at me. 
To begin with attorneys: you 
know how I work ; you see me for 
hour after hour, day after day, in 
that dingy room, with those old tin 
boxes—how I’m summoned here 
and sent for there. But I have 
friends, and am supposed to be 
doing what’s called a good busi- 
ness. Yet I declare to you, after 
paying that old Mooney, the head- 
clerk, and the office people, rent 
and expenses, advancing fees I 
don’t get, and the like, I can only 
just grope on.’ 

Mr. Bates did not mention that 
he kept a good table and excel- 
lent cellar, and filled the one and 
emptied the other as fast as he 
could. 

‘ And then, I don’t know how it 
is, over here an attorney is not as 
big a man as he is in England. 
They call some of them solicitors 
there—it’s more genteel. The men 
who will come to you and take up 
your time for hours, and call you 
“‘ Bates, my boy,” or “ Bates, my 
good friend,” will all but cut you 
in the street among their great 
acquaintances. Why, there’s that 
dirty little scamp Lord Belimire! 
Didn’t I give up whole months to 
him and his affairs, and get him on 
his legs ; and when I sent in my bill 
of costs, hang me if he hadn’t the 
insolence to say he would have 
them taxed, and that he never was 
more astonished in his life than 
when he saw the account at all, as 
he supposed I was acting for him 
in a friendly manner.’ 

‘ And what did you do, sir ? 

‘I wrote to the puppy to say 
that, unfortunate as I was in ever 
having known him, I was not so 
unlucky as to feel any friendship 
for him. I made him a present of 
the costs. By Jove, Terry, if I had 
been a counsellor I’d have kicked 
him. There’s the disadvantage of 
being an attorney.’ 
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‘Well, but a barrister, sir ?” 

*O, if you knew all the misery 
—the disappointed hopes, the 
blighted lives, the grinding po- 
verty, and hopelessness—hid under 
the wig and gown, you would 
sooner break stones on the road 
than enter on the contest. Assur- 
edly the race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong. ‘The 
strong do vanquish, and the swift 
do reach the goal, of course, some- 
times. But you are not of the stuff 
of which silk gowns or judge’s robes 
are made, my boy. Some of the 
soundest lawyers and the best 
scholars I know are going about 
the Four Courts with empty bags, 
covering their penury with their 
tattered faded gowns.’ 

‘And why don’t you employ 
them, sir ?” 

‘ Because they’re not the men to 
get on with judges or with juries. 
The attorney must look to that. 
And so, poor fellows, they starve 
on and die. No, indeed, Terry, 
nothing that I can see promises so 
well for you as to become a sur- 
geon. And then,’ he added tri- 
umphantly, ‘if you do, as I said, 
there’s the army open for you. You 
can be an army surgeon, remem- 
ber; wear the uniform, travel about, 
and gratify all your longings for 
seeing foreign countries, instead of 
sticking over a desk at home.’ 

It was evident my guardians had 
made up their minds. I could do 
no better. As Mr. Bates spoke, I 
was thinking of the dark hovels 
into which I had penetrated with 
my grandfather long ago, and the 
scenes I had witnessed in the 
dwellings of the poor—the levees 
at the dispensary-door—the sufier- 
ings and the cries of pain. I re- 
membered, too, how the old man’s 
path lay amid the blessings of the 
poor, and felt that in his calm and 
happy life—happy, in the main, for 
years—he had wiped away many a 
tear, healed many a tortured spirit, 
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and done more good for the poor 
and distressed of the world than 
all the soldiers who ever drew a 
sword. ‘That was abstract reflec- 
tion. The philosophy of it did not 
at all tend to satisfy me that I ought 
to be a surgeon; and, to tell the 
truth, I was only reconciled to the 
idea at all by the development into 
uniform and the sword attached, 
which Mr. Bates had knowingly 
shadowed out at the end of his ar- 
gument. However, I was beaten. 
The fond hopes of my childhood, 
that I should one day be as Graf 
von Brady, Field-Marshal in the 
armies of his Imperial Majesty, 
clad in armour, riding over pros- 
trate infidels, truncheon in hand; 
or as General Don Felix O’Brady 
y Vasquez, in surcoat of steel, with 
lace collar and ruffles, and trunk- 
hose, leading a charge of grim pike- 
men; or even as Captain Brady, 
in modest scarlet and silver and 
Hessian boots, storming the fort- 
ress of Lall Sing—all were dashed 
to the ground. At all events, I 
could wear the scarlet and the 
sword ; and if I were not to lead 
armies, I could cure them, and try 
to undo the ruin the warriors had 
made. But how much I had to 
sacrifice no one could ever tell or 
know except myself. In my day- 
dreams there was one constant 
abiding image, object, and end; I 
dared scarce probe my heart to 
find it, but I knew it was there. 
O, what castles I had built in cloud- 
land, at the door of which always 
stood a certain little person with 
the brightest eyes, the loveliest 
smile, the most winning frankness 
and simplicity in the world! How 
I exulted in my soul as I was riding 
up the grand avenue amid flourishes 
of trumpets and rows of garlanded 
maidens, to lay the spoils of vic- 
tory at her feet! What feats of 
chivalry I performed in the press 
of knights, seeing through the toss- 
ing plumes, and flashing armour, 








and glittering lances, the one fair 
face, for ever beaming on me, till 
triumphant I knelt before her to 
receive the prize of honour. I 
sighed for the days of old, that I 
might seek the lists of another 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and cleaving 
my way through hosts of bevizored 
caitiffs, bear her favours o’er the 
field. It was hard to abandon all 
those high aspirings. ‘They were 
not real nor likely to be realised. 
I awoke at times, and then I knew 
that sort of chivalry was no more, 
and I could not see the chivalry of 
the lancet. Could I ever win her 
by any efforts of successful sur- 
gery? My most romantic musings 
fled at the notion. The plain hard 
prose of matter-of-fact existence 
was before me—a dry harsh lesson 
to be learnt every day, and to be- 
come drier and harsher as time sped 
on. 

I went to Sir Philip Hampton’s 
house in Merrion-square early one 
morning, as my guardian directed 
me ; but, early as it was, he was 
engaged. The sleek, smooth, ‘own 
man’ of the great surgeon showed 
me into a room filled with people. 
They were all so grave, they might 
have been taken for a congregation 
at church. There sat the mother 
with her child, smoothing his pale 
brow, as he turned listlessly over 
the engravings in a book on her 
knee—there fretted restlessly on 
his chair the man of pleasure, who 
had come to seek at Sir Philip’s 
hands the health he had cast away 
for ever—there, in patient suffer- 
ing, drooped the wan girl, whose 
hectic fiash and short sharp cough 
marked her for the grave—there 
the hypochondriac, with her end- 
less tale of pain, all tl.e more ter- 
rible because imaginary — robust 
youth arrested in its career by some 
sharp and sudden admonition of 
coming evil—the halt, the maimed 
—waiting and longing till the mo- 
ment, often dreaded yet so much 
VOL. I. 
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desired, when the beckoning finger 
and nod of the janitor of the prison 
should summon each of them to the 
presence. 

At every tinkle of the little bell, 
Strong, the ‘own man,’ appeared, 
list in hand, and one of the con- 
gregation rose at his bidding and 
glided out of the room, followed 
by the envious eyes of the rest. 
Knock after knock announced 
fresh visitors, who added new 
types of sorrowful humanity to the 
crowd. Coughs, little moans, sup- 
pressed sighs, the rustling of silks, 
the creakings of chairs and boots, 
or the twitter of the leaves of books 
and papers, never ceased; but no 
one spoke save in the lowest whis- 
pers. 

Occasionally they all looked up 
and became animated for a mo- 
ment, for through the opening 
door, now and then, there burst 
a startling peal of laughter, and 
the cheery voice of Sir Philip was 
heard as he came to the door of 
his study and bade adieu to his 
patients— 

“Get well? Sure of it! Of 
course you will. Do as I tell you, 
and ’pon my honour we'll have 
many a day with the garrison 
hounds yet.’ —‘ Yes, indeed, my 
dear young lady! When you 
come back I expect to have an 
early invitation to your wedding ! 
And then the pleasant voice would 
be shut out, and the wheels would 
rumble off with some comforted 
invalid, 

It seemed as if the morning 
would never pass. I got quite 
tired of the anxious mother and 
the pale-faced boy. An old gen- 
tleman next me, who had crossed 
his legs and uncrossed them every 
two minutes for the last hour, near- 
ly drove me into a frenzy, and the 
poor girl with the hectic flush and 
the short cough, whom I had been 
watching with sorrowful interest, 
had been dismissed. What com- 
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fort Sir Philip had for her, Heaven 
knows. 

The new-comers were generally 
reduplications of the departed visi- 
tors. The door opened at last for 
one who at once attracted my at- 
tention. Supporting his feeble 
steps on a stick, his stately form 
bent, his face so changed I did 
not recognise it at the first glance, 
Sir Richard Desmond entered, 
leaning on the arm of Mary But- 
ler. My breath came fast ; I felt 
the blood rush to my face as her 
dress swept over my feet. A va- 
cant chair just left by a patient 
was beside me; and as the invalid 
settled himself slowly into it whilst 
Mary held his hand, she caught 
sight of my face and nodded a re- 
cognition. 

* Uncle, look who is beside you ! 
It is Terence—Terence Brady, 
you know.’ 

Sir Richard turned his dull eye 
upon me, and took my proffered 
hand as I stood up to make room 
for his niece. His fingers were 
cold and clammy and thin; they 
put me in mind ofa grasp of Jacko’s 
hand long ago. 

*Halloa! what are you-doing 
here, ‘Terence ?’ he said, in a thick, 
gasping voice ; ‘you are not come 
for Sir Philip’s aid, I am sure, my 
man ?” 

‘No, sir, except in one way. I 
am going to be his pupil, l know 
—as you and Mr. Bates agreed, 
sir,’ I added, aftera pause, in order 
to let Mary be aware I had not 
selected the profession from my 
own free will. ‘And he sent for 
me to be here to-day.’ 

‘Ah! what would I give to be 
in your place, Terry! sighed Sir 
Richard. ‘Look at me! he whis- 
pered, as I approached him; ‘a 
mere broken, miserable wreck, 
about to sink just as you are 
rising to the surface! You — 
young, healthy, full of hope, the 
future all light and joyous—I, old 
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before my time, without hope or 
light or happiness—my endless 
future near at hand !—Nay, Mary, 
I’m not going to complain—I want 
this lad to see what some years of 
what is called careless living may 
do with him. That horrible bell! 
—it sets my nerves on edge.’ 

He leant his chin on his stick, 
and Mary and I exchanged looks. 
What mine expressed I cannot say ; 
hers were full of sympathy. Those 
eloquent eyes merely said, ‘See 
how he suffers’ She put his hand 
in her own, but he jerked it away 
impatiently, looked at his watch, 
and muttered to himself. Sir 
Philip generally gave about five 
minutes to each patient, and I 
counted that there were still ten 
to go before him. So I said— 

‘ Miss Butler, I fear Sir Richard 
will have to wait an hour yet.’ 

‘Do you think Sir Philip would 
see him before some of the others ?’ 

His quick ears heard the whisper. 

‘An hour! he growled. ‘It 
would kill me. I’m scarcely able 
to breathe now, I’m so fagged 
for we have travelled all night. I 
was tired of those London fellows. 
Mary and I left only yesterday. If 
I could see Strong, I might manage 
it—or see here, Terry, go out and 
tell him I must see Sir Philip at 
once. It’s an urgent case. ‘Take 
this purse and tip him, you know. 
It’s his way, I’m told.’ 

I went out. In a few moments 
more Strong* appeared at the door 
and beckoned to Sir Richard Des- 
mond. The old gentleman whose 
proper turn it was got up and left 
his seat, but Strong said 

‘Not yet, Mr. Tandy, if you 
please. Sir Philip told me to ask 
your pardon, ladies and gentlemen, 
for breaking the order; but this 
gentleman needs immediate at 
tion, and would have been here 
first only there was a bad passage 
from England.’ 

And amid 


a fire of angry 












glances and muttered indignation, 
Sir Richard hobbled away, helped 
to the door by Mary and the ‘ own 
man.’ 

She returned, and I sat down 
beside her, but I did not venture 
to speak 

‘ Poor uncle is veryill, Mr. Brady. 
Does he not shock you?” (Why 
was I ‘ Mr. Brady’ instead of ‘ Ter- 
ence,’ I wonder ?) 

‘Very, very ill indeed, Miss 
Butler. I am pained to see it.’ 

‘They say, in London, there is 
little hope he will ever be quite 
vell, though he may yet live a long 
time. We have been going from 
place to place all over Europe 
lately. We were at Pau, and the 
baths in the Pyrenees lately, after 
we tried half the watering-places in 
the world, I think, for a day ata 
time. Aunt has been quite ex- 
hausted by our rapid travelling ; 
and the only comfort I have is, I 
am so strong nothing upsets me, 
for my uncle would be miserable 
if I were obliged to leave him to 
wander alone. We only came to 
London three days ago from Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and I should not be 
astonished if we were not longer 
in Dublin.’ 

‘And are you not tired, Miss 
Butler ?” 

‘What is the use of being tired, 
if it’s one’s duty notto be so? In 
his heart my uncle is so kind to 
me, I feel I ought not to complain 
if he were even exacting. Besides, 
it is not he—it is his illness which 
makes us suffer. And so you are 
going to be a surgeon, Mr. Brady?’ 

‘I am, Miss Butler,’ I answered, 
with a little quaver in my voice. 

O shade of Ivanhoe, of Quen- 
tin Durward, of Sir Launcelot! 
is it come to this? Such a con- 
fession to make to the little Ladye 
of the Castle ! 

‘My guardians think it best, as 
I shall not be rich enough to go 
into the army as an officer.’ 
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‘And much better too,’ said 
Mary Butler. ‘You will be a 


friend to the poor, as your dear 
grandfather was ; you will perform 
the noblest of all good works next 
to those of the ministers of God. 
O, I’m so glad you are not going 
to spend your life with a sword 
tied to your side, idling from place 
to place ; or in time of war fighting 
against people who have fathers 
and mothers and sisters to lament 
them if they fall, and whom you 
can have no right to kill. I am so 
very, very glad for your sake, and 
all your friends.’ 
‘Friends! Ihave few. If I fell 
—I mean, if I died—I should have 
neither father, nor mother, nor 
sister to lament me; and as to 
friends—well, there would be, per 
haps, Mr. Bates and Maurice Pren- 
dergast, and some of the old people 
at home—at least, at what was once 
my home.’ 

‘Well, you are not going to die 
just at present. At all events, you 
really are unkind to leave us all 
out at the Castle. Why am I not 
to be your friend, Mr. Brady— 
your oldest friend too? And 
there is my uncle, who is your 
guardian —and Major Turnbull 
who is often asking after you.’ 

My breath came thick; I looked 
into her face—that sweet, fair, can- 
did face, with its inquiring eyes 
as she repeated : 


> 


‘Why do you say you have no 
friends except Mr. Bat 
gloomy Maurice, and the old ser- 
vants, when I am sitti beside 
you? Or will you only 


idmit me 
to be an acquaintance ?” 


and that 


‘QO, if you knew how I long to 
To be your fi end as of 


old 1s my greatest desire. Wil 


| ' 
speak : 
I 


will you be indeed my friend ? 

At this moment the door opened, 
ind Sir Richard made his appear 

ice with Strong. 

‘I am sorry,’ he said, with a low 
bow addressed to all in the room, 


_—— 
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‘to have interfered in the due recep- 
tion of Sir Philip’s patients, but in 
fact I believed I was a dying man; 
and assuredly I will never cause 
any wrong of the kind to any lady 
or gentleman here again.—Come, 
Mary, let us go. We must, if you 
are strong enough for the journey, 
leave to-night—that is, if I be alive. 
—Good-bye, Terry : I shall hear of 
you from Bates; and you can write 
to me. Or stay, you can send a 
line for me to Miss Butler, if it be 
anything pressing you would like 
to say to me. She will give you 
an address that will always find us, 
if we are not in Ireland or London.’ 

I followed the invalid, and saw 
him into the carriage at the door. 
Mary Butler took out a little card 
and pencil, and wrote on it the 
address of Latouche and Co., 
Bankers, Dublin, and gave me her 
hand with a smile, as she said: 

‘ Good-bye, Terence.’ (Why am 
I ‘Terence,’ and not ‘Mr. Brady,’ 
now?) ‘I’m so delighted to think 
when you are old you will not be 
like Major Turnbull, fond as we 
are of him, with nothing to do but 
play billiards, tell stories of storm- 
ing castles and killing tigers, and 
take care of all that remains of his 
liver. Good-bye, and mind! work 
hard, and let uncle Richard know 
how you are getting on.’ 

‘Is there—is there any answer 
to my last question?’ 

‘Question! — what question ?’ 
asked Sir Richard impatiently. 
“You won't keep us all the morning, 
Terence, if you please.’ 

Mary Butler, with her eyes 
turned full upon me, said very 
simply : 

‘Mr. Brady has taken it into his 
head he has no friend at Kil- 
moyle; and what he wants to 
know is, if I am his friend. Did 
you ever hear anything so absurd ? 
—as if we could be anything else. 
I’m sure’ we shall be friends all our 
life; won’t you, uncle ?’ 


Sir Richard only gave a nod, 
and waved his hand to the foot- 
man to close the door. 

‘ And so,’ finished Mary, kissing 
her hand and smiling as she spoke, 
‘the answer to the last question 
is—Yes, of course. Good-bye, 
again.’ 

I leaped up the steps into the 
hall, where Mr. Strong was stand- 
ing. 

‘And so you're one of the 
Bradys of Lough-na-Carra? Why 
didn’t you tell me who you was 
when you came? Sir Philip’s 
been askin’ for you, and he'll 
soon be ready for you. You know 
Sir Richard Desmond, I see, and 
his purty niece. And a nice end- 
ing Sir Richard beyant there is 
making,’ he added, jerking his 
head in the direction of the car- 
riage. ‘I b’l’eve he came here in- 
stead of sending for Sir Philip to 
save the fees. That was not al- 
ways the way with the Desmonds. 
Now they're poor as church mice, 
anyway. Come this way now, and 
you'll soon see the masther.’ 

He led me to a veritable cham- 
ber of horrors. ‘Curious cases,’ 
in jars and bottles, were ranged on 
shelves round the room; the ter- 
nible work wrought by disease or 
by freaks of nature on the human 
frame, reproduced in wax, surround- 
ed us on the walls. At the end, 
half concealed by a curtain, which 


only rendered its blanched bones’ 


more awful to me, as yet new to 
such sights, stood, nicely articulat- 
ed, a skeleton on its pedestal. 
Skulls of various shapes and sizes 
were arranged in a cabinet, label- 
led, not with the names of the 
owners, but with the styles and 
titles of the races of which they 
were held to be craniological 
types. I surveyed the scene with 
terror and disgust. 

Mr. Strong slightly flicked 
away some dust off the skeleton 
with his handkerchief, as he re- 
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marked, ‘That’s Mat Costigan, 
the coal-porter. Sir Philip did 
that when he was a studyent, and 
an iligant thing it is. Whin you’re 
looking at him, you'll see the mark 
of a clip over his eye he got from 
the boys when the young docthors 
were getting away with Costigan’s 
body. Mat was six foot six, and 
a terrible fighter,’ proceeded Mr. 
Strong. ‘Look at the dents in 
his head. He was a bewtiful- 
made man, and Sir Phil detar- 
mined to have him, and the boys 
were detarmined he shouldn’t, and 
they had a battle royal in the 
churchyard ; but the docthors had 
the best of it; though Leeson, him 
that has the great practice in Li- 
merick now, had one of his eyes 
out, and Dr. Little had his arm 
bruk. There’s Sir Philip’s bell.’ 
And Strong vanished, leaving 
me to study all that remained of 
Mat Costigan. Little did I think 
as I drew the curtain to cover the 
grinning horror that it would be 


my fate to see so many forms of 
death, and to hear my horse’s 
hoofs crunch through. whitening 
bones, which were all the vultures 


had left. I sat with averted face 
pondering over the work before 
me, much doubting if it ever could 
become a labour of love. 

Mary Butler approved of it. 
What of that? What was Mary 
Butler to me? I, a poor lad, with- 
‘out rank or fortune ; she so beau- 
tiful and so rich; the heiress, all 
the world said, of a great Indian, 
the petted favourite of Sir Richard 
Desmond. And then I thought, 
if I ever became like Sir Philip 
Hampton, would Mary still look 
down on me. Pshaw! what folly 
am I dwelling on now? Work, 
Master Terence, work on! 

I was summoned at last to the 
room which so many had entered 
that morning with heavy hearts ; 
and I remembered Jack Condon’s 
prescription as I was ushered in to 
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Sir Philip Hampton. He raised 
his eyes, nodded his head, and, 
pointing to a chair, wrote on for a 
few moments, whilst I studied his 
outward appearance. There was 
as much sagacity as kindness in 
the glance ; no affectation of pro- 
fessional gravity about the man. 
He was dressed in the height of 
fashion of the time, in its brightest 
style—a blue dress-coat, with high 
velvet collar, tight sleeves, and 
gilt buttons—a_ lavender-coloured 
vest—a blue neckerchief with 
white spots—pale-gray pantaloons, 
tightly strapped over varnished 
boots—and he flourished a per- 
fumed silk handkerchief in his 
hand, now and then in war against 
the flies. The room had a delicate 
odour of flowers, which stood in 
stands along the walls; a library 
of richly-bound volumes ; pictures, 
fine engravings; busts in the 
niches—statues by Canova ; a sea- 
nymph, wearing a garland, in one 
corner; in another a _ radiant 
Apollo—all was light and airy in 
the man and in all around him. 
I listened in silence to the sketch 
he drew of my future profession ; 
and when he finished, all my 
doubts had vanished, and I be- 
came full of hope and resolution. 

‘And now, my young friend,’ 
said Sir Philip, putting his hand 
on my shoulder, ‘I think I have 
said all I can think of. You will 
begin lectures to-morrow at Park- 
lane.’ 

He looked at his gold repeater, 
bundled up a roll of papers on his 
library-table, and humming an air 
from the latest opera, bounded out 
of his study and leaped into his 
carriage with the lightness of heart 
and step of a boy. 

I was to enter Trinity College, 
to keep on at my Greek and Latin, 
and, at the same time, to begin 
my course of lectures; but, to my 
great relief, I was to be reprieved 
for a time from the dissecting-room. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
LIFE IN COLLEGE. 


A FEW mornings after my first 
interview with Sir Philip, I was sit- 
ting in the rooms of the Rev. Dr. 
Gayler, one of the Fellows of Tn- 
nity College, eating an ‘ Examina- 
tion Breakfast.’ The custom was, 
in those days, for each of the Fel- 
lows to give his pupils, who were 
going up for entrance examination, 
a breakfast in his rooms. Maurice 
Prendergast was among those. at 
table. He was in deep mourning, 
and looked pale and thin, but he 
had grown very tall. 

‘My dear Maurice ‘Terence 
Brady I rushed to seize his hand, 
and in my enthusiasm catching the 
end of the table-cloth, nearly drag- 
ged all the breakfast-things off the 
table. Maurice had not much ef- 


fusion in his manner, as I thought, 
but by Mr. Gayler’s desire I sat 
beside him, and we conversed in 
whispers, whilst the others were as 


busily engaged as their state of 
mind and preparation would admit 
with the bounteous fare. We—a 
fat young fellow-commoner that 
was to be, with an early glass in 
his eye ; a pensive mathematician, 
who was dreading the terrors of a 
Greek chorus ; a classical prizeman 
from Dungannon, thinking of the 
coming fons asinorum, and mys- 
terious equations ; and a couple of 
rollicking dunces for once regret- 
ting the pleasant hours spent in 
hurling and hunting—were in all 
the glories of new gowns and tren- 
cher-caps. 

‘There are two of us,’ he said, 
‘Rose and myself; and I must 
work for her, for my poor father 
has left us badly off.’ 

‘ And what are you going to be, 
Maurice ? 

‘That is more than I can just 
say at present. You are going to 
be a surgeon, you say. I should 
not like that much.’ 
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‘Isuppose you'll try for a scholar- 
ship—may be for a fellowship— 
you are such a clever fellow, Mav- 
rice.’ 

He looked at me, and a shade 
passed over his face as he replied, 
‘Why, don’t you know I can be 
neither? I belong to the old faith, 
as my fathers were before me; I 
am a Catholic. I could have gone 
to Maynooth ; but I am not of the 
stuff from which our priests are 
made. And I have come here to 
find how liberal and charitable our 
great University is to us Catholics 
in this Catholic land, and to work 
my way as I can. I will try the 
bar. Perhaps, if I turn traitor to 
my party, for I have a party—the 
party of the people, Terry—I may 
be rewarded with a Revising-Bar- 
ristership, or even become a Com- 
missioner of Insolvency.’ 

There was always something bit- 
ter in Maurice’s tone ; and now his 
words almost hissed in my ear as, 
two and two, we walked across the 
court into the Examination Hall, 
headed by Mr. Gayler. 

It was a large examination ; the 
tables in the great hall displayed a 
long array of students, boys and 
young men, and a few hard-fea- 
tured, shabby schoolmasters or tu- 
tors in the country, who had saved 
up enough at last to begin the ca- 
reer for which they longed—a sizar- 
ship, a curacy in the distance. I 
sat beside Maurice, close to the 
statue of Provost Baldwin, gazing 
with something like awe at the 
group of Fellows round the stately 
reigning Provost, chatting as plea- 
santly as if some hundred and fifty 
pair of eyes were not watching them 
In suspense. 

Maurice regarded them with a 
frown. ‘I wonder,’ he said, ‘ how 
many of these gentlemen are priests 
in their hearts. Is it not too ab- 
surd to insist on keeping old Trinity 
a Protestant convent? Latin and 
Greek and science would not avail 
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a Scaliger here without the Thirty- 
nine Articles, celibacy, and holy 
orders. It is really too monstrous.’ 

‘Maurice, it strikes me, if you 
are not of the stuff of which priests 
are made, you certainly have the 
material.’ 

‘I think—which is more than 
you do, my good Terence.’ 

‘Two days after, we were assem- 
bled in the hall at Mr. Gayler’s to 
hear our fate. ‘My pupils have 
done very well,on the whole. Mau- 
rice Prendergast, second place,’ he 
read from the list. ‘Very good, 
out of ahundred and fifty-two.— My 
friend Dr. Ball will be delighted 
at your success, Prendergast.’ 

Maurice, who stood with folded 
arms, said, ‘I expected to be bet- 
ter, sir.’ 

‘Better! Why, Knox, who got 
first, is two years older. Besides, 
he was at Rugby, and was one of 
Arnold’s favourite pupils. Youcould 
not hope to beat Knox, and yet 
you are marked “proxime ac- 
cessit.”’ 

‘I did not hope to beat Knox, 
or anyone, sir; I hoped to be 
first, that’s all; and perhaps, if I 
were not a Roman Catholic, the 
examiners would have found my 
claims as good as those of even 
Arnold’s favourite, as you call 
him.’ 

Mr. Gayler stared at his pupil, 
who met his look unmoved. ‘ You 
impute disgraceful partiality, sir, to 
honourable men. Let me hear no 
more of such expressions.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied Maurice, ‘ I should 
be sorry to lose your favour ; and I 
am sure you are too just to censure 
me for speaking what I believe to 
be the truth. As the College itself 
draws so broad a line between the 
Catholic and the Protestant, it is 
not surprising a Catholic should 
entertain a suspicion that the Fel- 
lows act in the spirit of the esta- 
blishment.’ 

‘I will not argue the question 


before my pupils, Prendergast,’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Gayler. ‘See in the 
faces around you what an unplea- 
sant spirit you excite already.’ 

Maurice’s lips curled with a bitter 
smile, and he looked defiantly at 
some of us who had drawn away 
from him as if to express their dis- 
like. 

I was twentieth—a very good 
place, Mr. Gayler was pleased to 
say. I had been to a grim old 
stone house, called Draper’s Hos- 
pital, and had entered my name for 
a course of lectures. I had also 
paid my fees at the College Ana- 
tomical School, and, lastly, I had 
‘moved in’ to No. 14 Botany Bay, 
Trinity College—a splendid suite 
of rooms in the quadrangle of that 
name, consisting of a black door, 
much battered and bruised, with a 
ponderous lock and bolt, overwhich 
‘Terence Brady’ was already glit- 
tering in white paint—a dirty-white 
door inside, much battered also, 
opening on a small passage, in which 
there was a limited coalhole and a 
very modest amount of cellarage 
a gaunt, whitewashed room, on the 
walls of which were remains of the 
bold designs of a former tenant—a 
bedroom of smaller dimensions, 
and a little crypt for the use of 
Phinny Codd, my ‘ gyp,’ who had 
been induced to include me in the 
list of the young gentlemen on 
whom he waited as general servi- 
tor. Mr. Bates had given me some 
of the furniture that lumbered his 
house, the walls were to be papered, 
and a great change was to be made 
in the aspect of my new abode. 
On my way from the hospital I 
called at Sir Richard Desmond’s, 
in Merrion-square. The windows 
were closed, the paint blistering on 
the door; Mr. Vincent himself par- 
took of the general aspect of decay. 

‘Sir Richard won’t be back this 
year, I think; he won’t have the 
house done up neither. Miss Mary, 
she is voyagin’ about among them 
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German baths, poor lady. Miss 
Desmond, the aunt, won’t come 
back any more. She’s stoppin’ 
with friends at Bath, Lord help 
them! Sir Richard and she had it 
out in London, and she said she’d 
go off to Masther Dinnis out in 
India to complain of him ; but she’s 
settlin’ down in England, afther all. 
And, shure, did you hear, Masther 
Terry, that Misther Dinnis wants 
to get Miss Mary out to him in 
India? To India, indeed ! no less. 
Misther Dinnis was always mighty 
fond of his poor sister, Miss Mary’s 
mother. Such a rage as Sir Richard 
was in, I’m told, when the letter 
came, you never see. And Miss 
Mary will lose the money maybe 
afther all, for Sir Richard has spent 
all the ready he could lay hands 
on, and it’s little she’ll have from 
him when he goes.’ 

The idea of Mary Butler not 
being a great heiress was somehow 
very pleasant. 

‘ They say Miss Mary could have 
made a great match in foreign 
parts. Misther Dinnis is a kind 
of king out there, and he could 
marry her to the King of Persia, or 
of Turkey, or one of the likes of 
thim, as easy as shelling payse. 
But, anyhow, she won’t be let go, 
and she didn’t want to go; and it’s 
only who’s good enough for her 
here I’m asking-—that’s all.’ 

I struggled with my distaste and 
horror, and faced the horrors of the 
charnel-house till I became familiar 
with the secrets of the prison in 
which life is kept till set free by 
death. I attended college-lectures, 
read for weary hours, made fishing- 
excursions in the mountains, and 
when the days were wild and stormy 
went down to the sea-coast insearch 
of plover, curlew, and duck. A 
boisterous, clever fellow, named 
Bolton, who lived on the same 
floor, was by the mere power of 
staircase thrown into frequent con- 
tact with me. He was supposed 


to be reading for a fellowship, but 
he had not yet got his scholarship ; 
and when he ‘sported his oak,’ 
and was believed to be sitting in- 
side with a wet towel on his head, 
he was in reality engaged at a horse- 
race, a game of billiards, or private 
theatricals. But he was careless 
and generous, ever ready to borrow 
as to lend, to fight or make friends, 
full of high spirits at one moment, 
at another plunged in despair, 
Maurice Prendergast, who lived in 
lodgings in the town, partly because 
they were cheaper, and partly, as 
he said, ‘because he did not want 
to be under the noxious surveillance 
of the college-porters,’ came in now 
and then; but he grew more mo- 
rose every day, wore a frieze coat 
and a ‘Repeal button,’ and at- 
tended all the meetings at Conci- 
liation Hall. The great agitation 
was then at its height. ‘The papers 
were filled with accounts of monster 
meetings, at which nearly every 
adult male in Ireland was reported 
to be present. The Roman Catho- 
lics within the College were a weak 
minority ; but as the agitation grew 
in strength they became bolder, and 
angry arguments, not always con- 
fined to words, occurred more than 
once in our rooms. 

‘Come, at least, and see him, 
Terry. It is surely a phenomenon 
worth noting. ‘To-day O’Connell 
will be at Conciliation Hall, and 
there can be no harm in your com- 
ing with me.’ 

‘But, Maurice, I am no politi- 
cian. I cannot think the man who 
uses his eloquence, his ability, his 
unbounded power over the people, 
to delude them to pursuea phantom, 
can be honest.’ 

‘A phantom, Terence? You 
think that Repeal is a phantom ? 

‘Of the most shadowy and yet 
dangerous,’ I replied. ‘Ifthe people 
are told they have wrongs, and are 
taught to look for the redress of 
their grievances to a remedy they 
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can never have, they will look be- 
yond the remedy at last. All this 
agitation is but a preparation for 
rebellion. If you had back your 
old Parliament I don’t think you 
would be much the better for it.’ 

‘Rebellion!’ said Maurice gloom- 
ily. ‘ There’s a spell in that word, 
I suppose. It’s odd, too, it should 
have such terrors for Protestants. 
At any rate, you show little self- 
reliance if you refuse even to look 
on the face of the necromancer.’ 

‘Well, to prove my attachment 
to my principles is not so weak as 
you imagine, I will go with you.’ 

It was a fine May-day ; and as 
we turned into D’Olier-street the 
streams of people pouring in the 
same direction pointed out the way 
to Conciliation Hall. There were 
decent citizens, poor mechanics, 
peasants in their frieze, coalheavers, 
carmen, and a few whose dress an- 
nounced that they belonged to the 
better classes, tramping along, to 
hang on the words of their Idol 
and their Prophet. 

Conciliation Hall could notboast 
of any exterior grace or attractive- 
ness. A bald stucco front, narrow 
and high, with poor houses on the 
quay facing the lifeless Liffey, which 
only bore a fleet of colliers, bring- 
ing coals to Ireland and taking 
back money to England. Would 
not a coal-field be worth a thousand 
native Parliaments? Inside, a vast 
array of benches in a lofty hall, 
with a raised platform at one end, 
a table for the reporters, an elevated 
chair over it, and a gallery for ladies 
above. It was filled, early as it 
was: and as we were making our 
way to the reserved places on the 
platform which Maurice had ob- 
tained, a tremendous yell and cheer, 
mingled with stamping of feet, told 
us that the tall, broad, round-shoul- 
dered man, who was entering at 
the head of a body of excited-look- 
ing gentlemen, was O’Connell him- 
self. 
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Again and again the people 
shouted; and as the Liberator, 
taking off his Quaker-like hat, put 
on a green-velvet cap with a gold 
band and gold shamrocks on it, 
and stood up on the estrade, there 
was an outburst which was hushed 
in a long ‘’sh! as he raised his 
hand for silence. 

a rich, sonorous, rolling voice, full 
of the most various expression ; an 
eye of singular keenness, veiled by 
a slightly drooping lid, beneath 
which it played in a light all 
own ; a wonderfully plastic mouth, 
large, yet fine, thin-lipped, passion- 
ate; an action easy, natural, and 
yet dramatic ; language not always 
elegant or correct, but never prosaic 
or purposeless—a great Tribune 
for such a people as he sought to 
sway. He was telling them for 
the hundredth time the old familiar 
story which rang in every man’s 
ears and fired his heart day after 
day—how their land was beautiful 
and its children were wretched— 
how their resources were infinite 
and their misery unparalleled—how 
they had been despoiled and trod- 
den down by the stranger, who 
ruled in their palaces and mono- 
polised the riches and honours of 

y must unite 
in their millions to get back their 
rights—display the strength of their 
brawny arms, and thunder in their 
might at the door of the oppressor 
—‘ By moral force, remember !— 
the greatest political advantage is 
not worth the shedding of a single 
drop of blood !’ 

And he sat down amid such an 
uproar as might have greeted De- 
mosthenes when the fierce demo- 
cracy broke up, and ‘ Let us march 
against Philip! rolled over land 
and sea. How men shouted and 
women wept, as for the hundredth 
time the refrain of the old story 
floated through the air, and with it 
the vision of an island fair and 
sunny, with ladies wearing rich and 
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rare gems wandering from end to 
end of it—Malachi, in his collar of 
gold, carousing at Tara—the Red 
Branch knights tilting in Dublin 
Castle—the Pope in Stephen’s- 
green—and processions of peers 
and commoners in saffron robes, 
with the ancient moustache and 
tuft, playing harps on their way to 
College-green—how a wild fire ran 
through their hearts, and hate raged 
fiercer than before—need all that 
be wondered at? Subscriptions 
flowed freely in; they came from 
America, from Australia, from the 
isles of the sea where the exiles 
of the modern Judzea toiled and 
worked, in hope and yearning 
such as animates with a com- 
mon object the People of the Pro- 
mise. 

Maurice sat beside me with qui- 
vering lip. ‘ Well,’ I whispered, ‘I 
have heard him. I do not wonder 
at his influence over the ignorant 
masses; but he can scarcely be 
honest. All that he has said points 
to force at last, if all fails.’ 

‘Thank God, it does — thank 
God! Whether he knows it or 
not, who cares? I only know that 
he is rousing up again a spirit in 
the people which can only be 
quenched in blood.’ 

‘God, whose name you have 
taken, forgive you, Maurice. Do 
you think these poor, unharmed, 
helpless multitudes would have a 
chance against a nation which has 
its own army already planted in 
the land, strong enough to crush 
you alone—those to whom I be- 
long, and whom I would join in 
case of need ? 

‘I don’t doubt it,’ said Maurice 
bitterly. ‘The Bradys have long 
been on the side of the enemy. 
As to our power, we believe in a 
God of justice. Help will come 
at last, and we can wait.’ 

The subscriptions kept pouring 
in. The lists were handed up to 
the Liberator, who read out the 
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name and amount, with various 
comments. 

‘The next sum I have to an- 
nounce,’ said he, ‘is twenty-seven 
pounds eleven shillings and six- 
pence, collected by that most pa- 
triotic priest and accomplished 
gentleman, my excellent and es- 
teemed friend the Reverend—the 
Reverend’—(the writing was bad, 
he could not make it out, and 
said, sotto voce, ‘ What is the name, 
Ray?’ coughing behind his hand 
at the time. ‘Father Pat Langan, 
Liberator,’ whispered Mr. Ray)— 
‘the Reverend Patrick Langan,’ 
continued the Liberator. ‘Three 
cheers, boys, for Father Langan ? 

I was about leaving, when a 
loud cheer broke from the assem- 
blage as the Liberator, who had 
been reading an address, suddenly 
exclaimed : 

‘I read that sentence, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I may express my ab- 
horrence of the sentiments of the 
writer. Colonel Wollop, of the 
United-States Militia, is no Irish- 
man.’ (Cheers.) ‘He has the auda- 
city to advise the people of Ireland 
to take up arms and fight for their 
liberties, as the American colonists 
did. Sir, I repudiate the expres- 
sion of such sanguinary and un- 
christian doctrines in this hall. I 
beg to move, sir, that the secretary 
be instructed to return to Colonel 
Wollop, of Tomahawk City, Ar- 
kansas, his contribution of eight 
dollars, and to inform him that 
the people of Ireland intend to 
keep within the limits of the law, 
and to resort only to Christian and 
constitutional means for the re- 
dress of their grievances.’ 

A voice at my elbow called out 
‘Stuff? and in a moment Maurice 
Prendergast was on his feet, and 
exclaimed : 

‘I wish, sir, to say a few words 
before that motion is put from the 
chair.’ 

The great Agitator turned round, 








and was confronted by the calm 
and resolute look of the speaker. 

‘Do you move an amendment ? 
You can’t speak, except you sup- 
port or oppose my motion.’ 

‘Yes, sir, Ido. I rise to propose 
that the secretary be instructed to 
reply to Colonel Wollop, acknow- 
ledging his subscription, and ex- 
pressing the regret of this association 
that the time has not yet arrived 
when the example of his country- 
men can be followed with a pros- 
pect of success ; whilst we pledge 
their faith to shrink from no dan- 
ger and no sacrifice in the last re- 
sort to obtain the end for which we 
are now only struggling by means 
within the law of England.’ 

Immense cheers broke from part 
of the hall, mingled with cries of 
‘Bravo! Young Ireland for ever!’ 
The Liberator was used to such 
conflicts. Drawing himself up with 
an air of infinite scorn, he said: 

‘I object, Mr. Chairman, to your 
putting such a resolution from the 
chair. #If this association, repre- 
senting the people of Ireland, has 
confidence in me, I ask them now 
to show it, by rejecting with con- 
tumely the ‘mischievous proposal 
of this man, who is, for all I know, 
a hireling of the Castle (ay, sir, 
start and scowl as you please }), 
and who would lead you to your 
ruin if he had as much wit as he 
has malignity and impudence.’ 

Maurice’s voice was drowned by 
shouts of ‘Sit down? O’Connell’s 
motion was carried by a storm of 
voices, and Prendergast, amid a 
howl of angry epithets, hastily 
made his way from the hall. He 


was followed by ten or twelve 
young men, whose air and dress 
indicated that they belonged to 
a better class than most of the 
audience. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A VISITOR AND A MYSTERY. 


I was at breakfast one fine morn- 
ing, when a pounding at the outer 
door announced that someone was 
not willing to accept the evidence 
of its being closed as conclusive 
proof the occupant of the cham- 
bers was not at home. A hole bored 
in the wall of the bedroom ‘gave’ 
out the landing, from which stray 
visitors could be reconnoitred with- 
out any suspicion of the surveil- 
lance ; and Phineas was reporting 
to me therefrom such matters as 
struck him to be noteworthy. 

‘It’s a tall hairy gentleman, with 
a mighty dark face and a hooked 
nose, that’s pegging away,’ quoth 
Phinny Codd, my gyp, with his eye 
to the door-hole. ‘ Bedad! he’s 
got a good iday of knocking at a 
dewer, anyway.’ 

‘I must see for myself, Phinny.’ 

And, gathering up my dressing- 
gown, I went to my bedroom, re- 
moved Mr. Codd from his coign of 
vantage, and surveyed the stranger, 
who, having knocked with a large 
cane up and down all the panels, 
and battered at the iron plate of 
the lock, was writing on a card. 
I had never seen him in my life 
before. He was, as Phinny said, 
tall and dark, and hook-nosed, with 
very bushy eyebrows and a thick 
drooping moustache and _ beard, 
slightly grizzled. He was dressed 
in deep mourning, and had alto- 
gether an aspect which attracted 
attention. In these days all the 
world shaved except cavalry offi- 
cers, and to them the beard was 
tabooed ; so that such an appear- 
ance in college, not to say in 
Dublin, or in Ireland itself, was 
very unusual. 

‘I wonder 
Phinny ?” 

* Bedad, sir, isn’t it best to ax 
him, then ?’ 


what he wants, 
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‘Maybe it is a mistake. He 
may want my namesake, Sir Brady, 
the scholar, or perhaps he has 
come with a message from Sir 
Richard. He has a foreign air.’ 

‘ He’s took a penn’orth of paint 
off our dewer, anyway. Now he’s 
going, anyway! He’s putting his 
writin’ into the dewer— 

I was already on my way to the 
door. ‘The stranger looked up— 
he was down one flight of stairs. 
As he returned he inquired, in a 
soft, shy voice : 

‘Am I fortunate enough to find 
Mr. Terence Brady in his cham- 
bers ? 

‘My name is Terence Brady, 
sir. Iam sorry to have kept you 
so long waiting. I can only hope 
your business is not important, or 
your time very valuable. , Pray 
come in, and excuse the delay at 
the wrong side of the door.’ 

The stranger bowed, and as he 
entered removed his hat, exposing 
a head bald at the top, on which 
there was a deep scar. He seated 
himself in my easy-chair, and as 
he did so his eye took in the whole 
appointments of the room, in- 
cluding Phinny Codd, who, in an 
intensely dirty apron, was making 
believe to remove the breakfast- 
things. He paused for a moment, 
twirling a card in his fingers, and 
in a hesitating, undecided manner 
began : 

‘I really must ask you, Mr, 
Brady, to accept my apologies for 
giving you this trouble. The fact 
is, I have no reason for the visit 
except that I heard you were here 
by chance, and I thought I would 
call to see you.’ 

This was not very lucid, and I 
bowed and said nothing. 

‘I suppose you are wondering 
who Iam. I quite forgot to say 





I was an old friend of your father, 
and— 

‘ My dear sir, any friend of my 
father, although I never remember 


seeing him, must be welcome to 
me. May I ask your name ?” 

‘Yes, to be sure. I quite for- 
got that. When a fellow has had 
a sun-stroke, his memory is apt to 
become a little queer. My name 
is one I don’t suppose you ever 
heard as that of a friend of your 
father’s—Alan Fraser, eh ?’ 

He handed me a crumpled card, 
which I unrolled, and read the 
words, ‘ Colonel Charles Alan Fra- 
ser, Fraser's Horse, H.E.I.C.S.’ 
Beneath, in pencil, was ‘ Morrison’s 
Hotel—a friend of your father.’ 

As I raised my eyes from the 
card, I met his fixed on me with 
keenness. 

‘Yes, Colonel Fraser,’ I said 
slowly, ‘I have heard of you be- 
fore—at least if you are the same 
person as the Captain Fraser who 
was on board the Ross-shire India- 
man when my mother was coming 
home to Europe.’ 

‘Ah, yes, poor lady. What a 
sad thing that was! But years, you 
know,’ he sighed, ‘years ‘smooth 
away all our sorrows.’ 

Colonel Fraser’s glance was un- 
easy. It flitted from me to the wall 
and to the floor, and back again 
incessantly. 

‘You knew my mother, Colonel 
Fraser, did you not ?” 

‘O,intimately—thatis to say, her 
father and I served in the same 
force. I remember her quite a 
little girl, before she was married to 
Jack Brady of the Queen’s.’ 

‘Have you seen or heard of my 
mother lately ?” 

Colonel Fraser gave a nervous 
start in his chair. 

‘I? God bless me! how should 
I knowwhere she is ? he exclaimed, 
with an agitated air. 

‘I ask you, sir, because I am 
told you were seen with her after 
her disappearance from the. ship 
when she deserted me, and that you 
found herahome. Tellme, Colonel 
Fraser, is that true? 
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‘Well, Mr. Brady, it is hard to 
make me responsible for what you 
have been told.’ He paused for a 
moment, and then continued—‘ I 
will tell you what occurred. Mrs. 
Brady was a fellow passenger with 
me. We all heard she was carried 
oft the poop with a lot of others, 
and was drowned. Imagine our 
horror! You were then a little 
chap in the nurse’s arms. We had 
a tonsultation as to what was best 
to be done; and as your mother’s 
friend, I took on myself to act. 
We sold off the poor lady’s things 
at Galle, and dismissed all the ser- 
vants but the native nurse, and you 
were sent to your grandfather. And 
some time ago it got into the In- 
dian papers that a revenue-cutter, 
in which you were sailing, was lost; 
and there was great grief about 
it.’ 

‘Grief !— who could grieve for 
me, Colonel Fraser ?’ 

‘All who knew your father,’ he 
answered quickly. ‘It would be 
so odd, you know, if mother and 
child should both lose their lives at 
sea. But excuse me,’ he continued, 
in an altered tone, ‘if I revert to 
what you were saying respecting 
what had been told to you. If I 
am not making too bold, asa friend 
of both Jack Brady and poor Mary 
Billing — your mother’s maiden 
name—lI should like very much to 
know.’ 

‘Colonel Fraser, if you were in- 
deed my father’s friend, you will 
not be surprised should his son re- 
fuse to speak of the dishonour of 
his name, the disgrace of his wretch- 
ed mother. I cherished her memory 
in my heart of hearts—I hoped for 
years that it might be mine to pene- 
trate the mystery which to my eyes 
was cast around her fate. Would 
to God she had died a thousand 
deaths sooner than to see her live 
in sin and shame! Colonel Fraser, 
I have seen it in her own hand, 
that she cast me off—abandoned 
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me, and within a few weeks of my 
father’s death. And you look in 
my face and mock me with these 
questions !” 

He rose and placed his brown 
hand on my shoulder. 

‘You needn’t shrink from my 
touch. You spoke of your mo- 
ther’s sin and shame—-you wrong 
her. I was an old admirer of your 
mother’s long ere your father saw 
her; and when the marriage took 
place I married an old flame of 
mine in despair. After Captain 
Brady’s death, as luck would have 
it, I lost my poor wife, and I sailed 
on the first leave in India I had 
since I was a boy, in the ship in 
which she was a passenger. There 
is no use to dwell on what occur- 
red. I swear to you, sir—your 
tears move me—I swear to you I 
never was so astonished, and, I 
will add, overjoyed—for I had the 
strongest affection for Mary Billing 
—as when I was made aware that 
she had not forgotten me. It was 
my fate, sir: I threw up my pass- 
age and my leave—I married her. 
She did not wish, for many reasons, 
to let it be known. She concealed 
the marriage, and I yielded to her 
wishes. She had hosts of horrid 
relations in India—half-castes, and 
a whole brood of dreadful country- 
born Billings of the lowest sort. 
Now there is the fact, my dear sir. 
You wronged your mother and me. 
I know all your story. I have seen 
Mr. Bates already. I was anxious 
to see you—and who knows but I 
may be able to help you?” 

I bowed coldly. ‘There was a 
violent knocking at the inner 
door. Colonel Frazer took up his 
hat. 

‘TI shall expect you at seven 
o'clock to dinner at Morrison’s. 
Do come, I beg you. I have much 
to tell you.’ 

I was agitated by a hundred con- 
flicting emotions; I did not heed 
Bolton’s cries through the keyhole, 
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‘Open the door, Brady! open the 
door quick ! 

The Colonel took the handle in 
his hand. I exclaimed : 

‘Stay one moment. My mother, 
where is she? Shall I ever see her?” 

The Colonel was brushing his 
hat with his coat-sleeve. He 
looked at the nap and crape in- 
tently, and, without raising his 
eyes, replied : 

‘No; I think not. I will tell 
you all when we meet.’ 

As Bolton charged in he started 
slightly, and then with quick firm 
step bounded down the staircase. 

‘I say, how the deuce do you 
know that dark fellow, Brady ? 
They call him the Nabob at Mor- 
ris’s. How pale you are, old man ! 

‘And where is Morris’s ; and 
how do you know him, Dick ?’ 

* Morris’s ! such a capital place ! 
You just come and have supper 
some night, and try your luck. I 
was coming to tell you of mine, 
and, begad! when I saw the Na- 
bob, I nearly shouted with fright. 
I thought he was the devil coming 
to fetch all back again, and me 
into the bargain.’ 

‘You have been up all night 
again, Dick! You will go to utter 
ruin, my lad.’ 

‘Nonsense. Come and look 
before you speak. Come along.’ 

He dragged me across the pass- 
age into his room. The table was 
covered with the untouched break- 
fast, and with piles of bank-notes 
—some crisp and white, others 
pulpy and dirty. 

*'There—look! feel and believe ! 
exclaimed Bolton. ‘These are fives 
—these are tenners—these are 
small fellows. ‘There’s four hu 
dred and six pounds on the table, 
my boy?!’ 

‘And did you win that at the 
gaming-table, Dick ? I asked re- 
proachfully. ‘You promised you 
would not go there again.’ 
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‘No more I did. Jack Consi- 
dine took me there. Do you want 
a hundred! Do you want two 
—three—four? It’s all yours 
if you like. Pay me when you 
please.’ 

‘Not one farthing to save my 
life, Dick. You say the dark gen- 
tleman you met was at that place, 
too ?” 

‘Yes; I saw him there, more 
than once. He’s not long from 
India, and has come over from 
London on atour. He knew Lord 
Bighill and Finucane, and most of 
the bigwigs. He must have lost a 
tremendous lot.’ 

‘More than you have won ?” 

‘I should think five times as 
much.’ 

A footstep was heard on the 
stairs. Dick ran to the door. He 
turned pale as he held it ajar. 
Looking over his shoulder, I be- 
held the classical and elegant head- 
dress of one of the college - por- 
ters. 

‘That's from the Dane, Misther 

3oulton. He’s waitin’ for you to 
come imageatly.’ 

‘O, Lord!—the Dean! Can't 
you tell him I’m sick in bed, Bar- 
reit ? 

‘I can if I’d like to tell a lie, 
an’ be turned off, Misther Boulton; 
an’ besides, you’d have the Dane 
over at yer bedside in a jiffy.’ 

‘Was I reported, then ?” 

*‘O, mpported indeed! Small 
harm that’ud be. There was some 
one at Morris’s informed on you, 
I’m thinkin’. The Dane’s stravagin’ 
and ragin’ most triminjous, and it’s 
a dose of country air ye'll be get- 
ting, I’m afeerd.’ 

‘Well, quoth Dick, ‘give the 
Dean my compliments, and say— 
O yes, say—l'll be over the in- 
stant I’ve done my Greek Iambics 
for my tutor. I'll have some money 
to make my sick-leave pleasant, at 
all events.’ 

















THE STORY OF A CHIGNON. 


* DyING 





is this dying? is this death ? 

On her fading brow the close lip-pressure, 

On her blue eyes wistful vacantness, 

On her white mouth parted without breath, 

surning tears and sobs that scantly measure 

Half the mourner’s anguish answer—‘ Yes.’ 

Draw the curtain, let the wavering willow 
With its shadow fan her lying there ; 

Let the moonbeam rest upon her pillow, 


And the night-wind lift the golden hair. 


Only little Bertha, only she— : 
Whom the Swabian village loved to honour 
< > 

She wh wo sho onths should hail a bride, 
She whom two short months should hail a brid 
Cheats the maidens of their revelry, 
Breaks a heart whose life-hope hung upon her 
For a green grave on the mountain side. 
June shall come, but not the festal dances, 

Not the wedlight on that face so fair 

Not tl llight on that fa > fair, 
Not the flower-crown, and the lover’s glances 


At the glory of the golden hair. 


Hushed the hamlet for the funeral day ; 
Mute the mourners round the cottage-portals 
Tend the mother in bereavement bowed, 
And the loved lost face is hid away, 


Farewell-kissed and wreathed with pale zmmoréel/. 


Then, unheeded of t 


he reverent crowd, 

Steals some hireling for the day’s sad burden, 
Creeps with felon footfall on the stair, 

Lifts the facecloth, and for paltry guerdon 


Robs the dear head of its golden hair. 
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June is bright beyond the northern sea, 
Bright on hill and wood, on lawn and river, 
Tower and roof and echoing city street, 

| Where the tide of costliest life flows free, 

And the proud world’s proudest strew for ever 





Serf-like homage under Beauty’s feet. 
Looms of Lyons lovingly infold her, 
Pearl of Ind and tropic plumage rare, 
And the sunlight lingers on her shoulder, 
Prisoned in the pride of golden hair. 


O’er the city wanes the summer noon,— 


| 
} 


Just such twilight should have come to soften 
Bertha’s bridal-feast beneath the vine ; 

Here our darlings dance to lordlier tune, 

No such vision on their hearts as often, 
Often, stern and ghastly, saddens mine. 

Rich in charm that claims our love as duty, 





Earth’s most favoured, ye might surely spare 
Pilfered dower of a dead girl’s beauty, 
Poor pretension of the golden hair. 


Leave barbaric warriors such a spoil ! 

Or each toilet bring my legend o’er you, 

Each assumption of the charnel’s wreck : 

Then nerve all your spirits to the foil 

Of the peasant coffined white before you, 

Of her death-damp on your warm white neck ! 

Ah! some night of revelry or pleasaunce, 
While you dream before your mirror there, 

What if you should see a wan wild Presence 

Come to claim its wealth of golden hair ? 
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JAMRACH’s is to a wild-beast show 
what a vast Manchester warehouse 
is to a small huckster’s shop. Here 
you may be supplied with hyenas 
by the dozen, lions in neat little 
lots of twenty to five-and-twenty 
each ; ‘ parcels’ of giraffes, snakes, 
or boa-constrictors ; and ‘ samples’ 
of tigers, buffaloes, eagles, monkeys, 
bears, andkangaroosin great variety. 
An ill-assorted Noah’s Ark stocked 
by an impulsive but commercially- 
minded Noah, who has taken in 
too many animals of some kinds 
to the exclusion of the rest; an ark 
which has put in at the London 
Docks and been carried piecemeal 
up Ratcliffe Highway, and scat- 
tered in detachments about the dis- 
trict of Shadwell, E.: such is Jam- 
rach’s. The very name is odd, and 
sounds like a combination of the 
Jarley whose waxworks were be- 
loved by the nobility, and that 
Morok the beast-tamer of whom 
we have all read in connection with 
the Wandering Jew. But there is 
far more of stern reality than amus- 
ing fiction about Jamrach. The 
roar of his lions is very real, and 
has no more of the sucking dove 
about it than cooling regimen, 
spare diet, and confinement will 
supply. Some years ago one of his 
tigers stepped calmly from his cage 
into the street, and, snapping up a 
small boy as the most toothsome 
morsel handy, wagged its tail, and 
was complacently trotting down 
VOL, I. 


this narrow little street, bent on 
seeing the sights of London, until 
gently roused to a sense of the re- 
straints of civilisation by means of 
the very iron bar you see _ barri- 
cading the doorway now. Last 
week only, the Commercial-road 
was roused at six in the morning 
by one of Jamrach’s elephants, 
which was being led to the docks 
for shipment to New York, and 
who resented (as who would not, 
save a vain woman ?) the introduc- 
tion of a sharp metal instrument 
through the thin part of his ear. 
Akeen-eyed lithe littleman, whose 
clothes are patched and seamed to 
an extent strangely disproportion- 
ate to their apparent age, and who 
emphasises his discourse by waving 
a peculiar metal instrument—half 
tomahawk, half butcher’s-steel; a 
little man who is gifted with that 
sonorous profundity of tone which 
signalises some branches of the 
theatrical and equestrian profes- 
sions, and who speaks of the ‘ Wop- 
petty Deer from the Hunited States 
of Hamerikee, at 50/. a ‘pair,’ 
and ‘the Hemu from South Ha- 
merikee, or bird with-hout - (in 
one word) - wing - tail - or - tongue, 
at 14/,’ as familiarly as if they 
were poor relations:—such is my 
guide over Jamrach’s. Far away 
in that eastern district, which has 
been so frequently and to such 
good purpose explored by the phi- 
losophic investigator ; past that far 
NN 
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from silent highway which Jack 
ashore is rapidly becoming wise 
enough to eschew; down the un- 
savoury thoroughfares encircling 
the little Shadwell police-station, 
which has so frequently provided 
me with an intelligent and trust- 
worthy guide ; and hastily leaving 
my old friend the Chinese Opium- 
eater after a kindly word of recog- 
nition,—I am being introduced at 
Jamrach’s to the lithe little man. 
My belief was, then, that I was on 
untrodden ground in a literary 
sense, and that it would be my 
privilege to first introduce this 
strange establishment witha strange 
name to the world at large; but on 
this head I was speedily undeceived. 
My good friend and entertainer, to 
whom I was introduced with much 
formality by the sergeant of police 
who had kindly accompanied me 
en amateur, is Jamrach’s head man. 
Jamrach himself is at ‘ Vi-henner’ 
meeting an interesting group of 
‘22 Hafrican ’ormbills (at 5/. a- 
piece), 4 lions (at 300/. the lot), 
10 ostriches (at 50/. a-piece), 4 
striped eyenas (at 6oo0/. the lot), 
and 14 spotted eyenas (at 452. each).’ 
Jamrach’s son is at the Zoological 
Gardens transacting a little busi- 
ness, in which, if I mistake not, ‘a 
group of birds, the first hever seen 
in Hurope by any mortal man,’ has 
some share; and the hospitable 
duty of showing me over yards and 
lofts and dens and cellars, all cram- 
med with wild-beasts, or birds, or 
reptiles, devolves upon his able re- 
presentative, the man inthe patched 
clothes. ‘He has been with Mr. 
Jamrach a many years ; once saved 
a boy from a tiger (the one just 
named) which broke loose and was 
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a-walking down that very street 
with the lad in his mouth, and just 
a goin’ to crack ’im as if he was a 
nut; has ’ad every bit of clothes 
he’s got torn almost off his back 
by “the stock”—sometimes hout of 
spitefulness, but hoftenest out of 
play, and is “keeper, describer, 
and performer” by profession.’ I 
was certain of it. That unctuous 
twang, that drooping of the eyelids 
and rigid calmness of face after a 
startling announcement has been 
shot out like a pellet from a pop- 
gun, could only have been acquired 
in a Circus or menagerie, or a booth 
of strollers. ‘ Whenever I ’ave a 
few words with Mr. Jamrach, which 
I had a few not many weeks ago, 
I takes to the show business, and 
am allers ready to go in.—Eliza ? 
—this shouted up to the window 
of a loft under which were the 
kennels of a couple of unpleas- 
antly lively bears, and which faces 
a motley family of monkeys, por- 
cupines, opossums, and kangaroos, 
—‘ Eliza! how many wescuts and 
coats have I which you've ’ad to 
mend before they was worn? 
And when ‘Thirteen’ was given in 
reply in a rather shrewish female 
voice, Jamrach’s head man turned 
to us with a modest smile which 
would have become a Peninsu- 
lar veteran alluding to his medal 
of many clasps. ‘This ’ere scar’ 
(baring an arm and showing a 
deep flesh-wound, recently cica- 
trised) ‘I got on the Kingsland- 
road, on the 2oth of this month. 
A Bengal tiger it was, and I was a- 
performing with the same beasts 
as was at the Crystal Palace a 
short time arterwards. Me and 
Mr. Jamrach ’ad ’ad a few words, 
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we ’ad, and I took up with the 
performing, which I’d been accus- 
tomed to. Well, I see the tiger 
for the first time at four in the 
arternoon ; and I goes in to her 
den, and puts her through her anky- 
panky at eight. As a matter o’ 
course I ’ad to giv’ her the whip 
a bit, and she, not knowing my 
voice, don’t you see, got fidgety 
and didn’t like it. To make mat- 
ters worse moresumever, this tiger 
bein’ fond of jumpin’, they went 
and shortened the cage, so that 
when I giv’ the word she fell short 
of her reg’lar jump, and came 
upon me. I don’t believe she 
meant mischief; I only fancy she 
got timid-like, and not being ac- 
customed to what she ’ad under 
’er, she makes a grab and does 
wot you see. The company got 
scared like ; the ladies screamed, 
and the performance was stopped 
for a time. What did I do?—why, 
directly they came in with iron 
bars and made her loose her hold, 
I jest giv’ her the whip agen, and 
made her go through the jump till 
she got more satisfied like; but 
she was timid, very timid, to the 
last, and tore off the flesh right to 
the elbow here. No, sir, I never 
stopped the performance after the 
first time, though I was being 
mauled above a bit, while the peo- 
ple was a clapping their ’ands, and 
ollering “angcore.” It don’t do 
with beasts to let ’em think you're 
uneasy, so each time she tore me 
with her claws, I just giv’ her the 
whip, till she saw it wouldn’t do. 
Wot do I mean by bein’ badly 
treated by the literary gent who 
came here twelve years ago? Why, 
he saw all over the place ; had the 
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bar in his hand which I'd knocked 
the tiger down with when the boy was 
saved;’andles my elephant-’ook, and 
then goesand givs a regular account 
of me and of Mr. Jamrach’s beasts, 
and never as much as mentions my 
name. What ’arm would it ‘a’ 
done to say Robert Norwood was 
the man who did the trick, and that 
he has been a “ keeper, describer, 
and performer,” for these many 
years? Worse than bein’ torn by 
tigers, not having one’s name in 
print? Well it ain’t that, but 
right’s right, and as old Mr. Jam- 
rach’s is talked of all over Europe 
as the great hemporium for beasts 
and birds and reptiles, it is but 
natural I should like to be known 
as the man who is game to per- 
form with any animal, trained or 
untrained, at a hour’s notice; 
and whe has bin with Mr. Jam- 
rach these fifteen years. Why, 
bless your soul, sir, this place 
weren’t nothing when I come to 
it. This yard wasn’t half cleaned. 
There weren’t no water to speak 
of, and the animals were in a 
regular muddle. Now, you see 
what it is, and though we're not 
nearly so full as we are sometimes, 
I'd show you round with pleasure 
if you’d like to come.’ 

Jamrach’s establishment is in 
three divisions; two of these are 
on opposite sides of Ratcliffe High- 
way, and a third is up a narrow 
street leading out of the same 
thoroughfare. Robert Norwood, 
‘keeper, describer, and performer,’ 
had taken us to the last-named one 
first ; and the yard, to the improved 
appearance of which he has re- 
ferred with no little pride, is one of 
the most disagreeable spots it has 
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been our fortune to explore. Open 
at the top, it is yet so narrow that 
we seem within touching-distance 
of unsavoury animals on the one 
hand, and obscene birds on the 
other. Monkeys grin and chatter 
over our heads; red-eyed vultures 
blink and wink at our side; while 
deer and bears, and tiger and 
hyena-cubs, roar and gambol in the 
confined boxes around us, as if 
eagerly coveting a slice of the 
‘keeper, describer, and performer,’ 
or of ourselves. Jamrach’s is sim- 
ply a wholesale warehouse for wild- 
beasts. Agents and touts are on 
the watch for it all over the world. 
One of its ‘ travellers’ is now in the 
interior of Africa bargaining for 
live elephants ; another telegraphed 
from Southampton an hour ago of 
a homeward-bound ship having 
been spoken with, on which a lively 
young bear was seen disporting in 
the forecastle ; while a third has 
run down to Gravesend to meet 
and board an East Indiaman which 
is reported to have some rare birds 
among its live stock. The ‘keeper, 
describer, and performer’ gives us 
this information unaffectedly, but 
resumes his showman manner like 
a mask directly he talks of the 
animals near, thus: ‘ A young Thi- 
bet bear, bought of a captain’s 
steward on board a ship a-going up 
the Nore—fellow one sent off to 
Barnum’s Museum in New Yorklast 
week—eats three pounds o’ bread 
a day, and is allowed one gill of 
water—price 15/.,’ is given in that 
unnaturally sturdy monotone we 
hear in shows all over the world. 
Jamrach’s business is, I find, mainly 
with the Continent and the United 
States, the animals sold in the 
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United Kingdom being in the pro- 
portion of one to twelve. A brown 
bear of three years old is next de- 
scribed ; and on being addressed 
as ‘ Dick’ makes frantic efforts to 
tear down the iron bars of its 
cage, and so come to close quar- 
ters with Mr. Norwood. ‘ Had to 
knock him about a bit with the bar 
when I was gitting him in here, 
and they don’t forgit yer, animals 
don’t,’ remarks that gentleman 
philosophically, while ‘ Dick’s’ fury 
develops itself into a climax of 
impotent rage. The poor brute 
has lost an eye, and bears other 
marks of ill-usage. ‘Bin a little 
roughly handled by the sailors, 
coming over ; besides, he’s a spite- 
ful warmint, and don’t know wot to 
be at for wice. My little boy can 
go right in to him, though, without 
a bit of fuss; but as for me, he 
can’t abide me.—Can you, Dick? 
Yah! yer old fool, wot are yer flur- 
rying yerself for? Look ere’ (rubs 
the bars of the cage noisily with 
an iron bar until the bear fairly 
stands upon his head and topples 
over and over with passion.) ‘Yah! 
yah! poor old Dick,’ sneeringly 
continues Mr. Norwood. ‘Can't 
he spot me, then? Yes, he’d maul 
me if he could, there ain’t a doubt 
of it; but the bar’s very useful, and 
I daresay I'd manage to git out of 
his way after givin’ him a crack or 
two, even if he were loose. He'll 
most likely go over to Paris, he will, 
and then he’ll have to be moved, of 
course. Howdoweget’em out? Just 
drive ’em from their cage to the one 
they’re to travel in, and send them 
orf. Big beasts—elephants, rhino- 
ceroses, and such-like—I walks 
down to the docks early in the 
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morning before there’s much stir- 
ring.—Eliza!’ (to the window), ‘bring 
me my elephant-’ook.—Now you 
see, sir, this ere sharp end goes 
through the thin part of the ear, 
which is the mgst tenderest parts, 
and I leads ’em along quite com- 
fortable inageneral way. Last Tues- 
day morning, though, there was a 
big African elephant I was shipping 
at the London Docks, and do what 
I would I couldn’t get the beast 
to move when we got as far as the 
Commercial-road. I tried him with 
coaxing, and I tried him with prods 
in every tender place I could think 
of, but he were as nasty as he could 
be; and beyond givin’ a roar, and 
once tryin’ to roll on me, he took 
no notice whatsumever, but jest 
planted his feet and stood still 
looking at me all the time with his 
wicked little eye as spiteful as you 
please. I thought I should never 
have got him down ; but the ’ook 
did it at last, and he moved all at 
once when he did move. It’s the 
handiest thing out is a sharp hook 
through the ear. They can’t go 
either backwards or forwards with- 
out feeling you're all there.’ To 
see this small patched figure wav- 
ing the butcher’s steel much as a 
linendraper’s shopman woulda yard- 
measure, while he dilated on the 
merits of judicious coercion, with 
‘Dick’ eyeing him hungrily mean- 
while, was highly suggestive of an 
ultimate crunching-up and rending 
whenever the ‘ handiness’ of hooks 
and the efficiency of ‘knocking 
about’ is not recognised by some 
exceptionally obtuse beast. 
Passing carefully along the narrow 
flagged open passage, and peering in 
at window after window at beasts 
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and birds, each of which had a suc- 
cinct history and a precise commer- 
cial value, we arrive at a ladder lead- 
ing to the monkey-loft. We decline 
many tempting invitations before 
reaching it. Now it is the bill of 
a bird which is sharp as a razor, 
and warranted to take a man’s fin- 
ger ‘orf at a snap,’ which Mr. Nor- 
wood holds up for our handling 
and inspection; now the muzzle 
of a grinning brute which is com- 
mended to our notice as ‘ bein’ the 
treach’ousest mouth and the cun- 
ningest biter’ of its species; now 
the horns of some wild-deer which 
are to be acclimatised hereafter. 
They are all ‘samples’ or ‘parcels’ 
to Mr. Norwood. No part of the 
world seems to be destitute of me- 
nageries ; and we hear of cases of 
live animals being shipped to, as 
well as from, Mexico, Australia, 
and remoter spots. Africa is a 
mere nursery forJamrach. His ‘tra- 
vellers’ make their regular ‘jour- 
neys’ there, and are looked for by 
the natives much as the Yorkshire 
farmer looks for the wool-stapler’s 
agent at shearing-time. ‘It is the 
Yankees’—we learn from Mr. Jam- 
rach junior, who returns from the 
Regent’s-park and joins us in the 
monkey-loft at this time—‘that have 
run up the price of elephants so 
much. Formerly one could buy 
two or three of them for what one 
fetches now; and it is mostly be- 
cause of Barnum and the rest of 
’em, who have increased the de- 
mand.’ At this juncture we feel a 
gentle nibble at our heels; and 
with a bound across the loft which 
would have done credit to a circus- 
ring, we are literally at the feet of 
a lively family of kangaroos, who 
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promptly jump heavily to and fro, 
in their turn, as if in emulation. 
To feel a cold nose and a sharp 
set of teeth against your flesh was 
in such a locality not a little start- 
ling; and even when we saw that it 
was only a mild and harmless rab- 
bit which had given us our fright, 
there was something repugnant to 
our sense of fitness in any quad- 
ruped being at large at Jamrach’s. 
‘We sold our largest boa-constric- 
torlast week,’ Mr. Norwood explains, 
‘and this is one of the rabbits left 
over. He justruns about and picks 
up what he can, and will come in 
for the little batch of snakes we ex- 
pect to-morrow. Don’t go too near 
that monkey-cage, please; he’s got 
a long arm has that old ape in 
the corner, and if he can get near 
enough is sure to do you some 
mischief. Yes, we generally keep 
a good lot of monkeys in stock. 
They’re often wanted, you see, for 
public gardens ; and many private 
gentlemen even like to have a mon- 
key or two about; so that there’s 
always a demand, as you may say. 
With rare animals, we generally 
give the Gardens [the Zoological] 
the first offer, and the Jardin des 
Plantes, in Paris, the next; but 
monkeys—except, of course, some 
kinds—are more for small shows 
and the places I’ve named. No- 
thing beats a monkey for paying. 
I’ve known an organ-man make 
his seven and eight shilling a day 
with a monkey, when he’s gone out, 
day after day, and not turned in 
more than a couple of shillings 
without it. You see children all 
like to look at monkeys. They’re 
always cheerful and brisk, and are 
sure to cause some fun if they’re 
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played with. They’re safe, too, 
and they’re cheap. Let alone the 
cost, however, you couldn’t take a 
hyena or a jagger [jaguar] out on 
a tambourine, or send a lion or 
tiger round with the hat. A mon- 
key, though, never comes wrong. 
He just grins and chatters, cracks 
nuts and picks up halfpence, and 
amuses without frightening the chil- 
dren. Kangaroos don’t tame much 
in this country. I’ve heard of the 
bushrangers having ’em running 
about their huts, but I don’t know 
any case here. One thing is, people 
in the show business wouldn’t take 
any trouble over a kangaroo. No- 
body would give a sixpence to see 
one of them things jump through 
hoops, or over a whip; and as to 
the performer, he might hang live 
kangaroos round his neck, like 
sausages on the turkey at Christmas 
time, and not draw so much as a 
servant gal to see him. It’s ex- 
citement and bounce, you see, sir, 
wot the public likes ; and a good 
poster, where a big Bengal tiger, 
or a lion or two, is capering about 
in a kind of ornamental den, with 
me or some other lion-king smiling 
in the middle of ’em, is a safe 
houseful, go where you will. The 
religious people send the Sunday- 
schools, and tell ’em all about the 
Prophet Daniel; and the fathers 
and mothers bring the children, to 
teach ’em the ways of animals— 
natural history, they call it; and 
men and women come because 
the performance is exciting ; and 
so the shows fill, and more and 
more beasts is wanted from all 
parts of the world. Those kanga- 
roos, you see, had a litter a few 
weeks ago, and they'll bedividedand 
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sent away to the customers who’ve 
ordered ‘em, early next week. 
How do we manage to know 
when there’s anything in the beast 
line on board a ship coming home ? 
Why, there ain’t a leading seaport 
in England at which we ain’t got 
someone stationed to let us know 
when there’s anything likely been 
seen orheard of. Yes, they’re all his 
agents in a way—that is, they’re in 
Mr. Jamrach’s employ for the time ; 
but I fancy it’s mostly done in this 
way. All the people whose busi- 
ness it is to board the ships Cirectly 
they arrive know that early infor- 
mation as to anything in our way 
being aboard will be well paid for. 
This makes ’em allers on the ’op, as 
you may say, and I don’t suppose 
there’s ten head of show-beasts or 
birds comes into the country in a 
year that Mr. Jamrach don’t know 
the pedigree of, and either make a 
bid for, or pass by. The sailors is 
getting pretty artful too,and don’t— 
a good many of ’em, at least—want 
much agenting to find their way 
here, and to ask a good stiff price 
if they’ve anything good. Some- 
times it’s the captin or the chief 
mate that has brought over a beast, 
as a pet perhaps at first, when it 
was young and frolicsome, but who 
wants to get rid of an awkward 
customer by the time he touches 
land. These are always the best 
worth looking after, for they’re 
nearly always in better condition 
than any the sailors own. You 
see a monkey, or a young bear, or 
a tiger-cub, is a good deal in the 
way if you're not used to ’em, and 
you’re living and sleeping in the 
same place, as you must on board 
ship. Whenever the grub’s stolen 
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or the clothes are torn, or anything 
goes wrong, it’s always ‘ that (adjec- 
tive) monkey,’ or ‘that (blank) bear,’ 
and then out comes the rope’s end, 
or the first bit of iron that is handy, 
and as a matter of course the beast 
catches it. Sometimes, if he is 
getting big, and is of a strongish 
kind, he goes in and bests the 
sailor, mauling him, and then they 
all join to wop him, and he catches 
it hotter and heavier than ever. 
Well, you see, sir, all this don’t 
improve a hanimal’s condition, 
let alone the chance of broken 
limbs and scars. Now, when the 
captin or the mate has a fancy 
that way, there’s less chance of the 
beast being wilfully hurt. If he’s 
very troublesome he may get a sly 
poke now and then behind their 
backs, but he'll be well treated the 
best part of his time, and lands here 
plumper and fresher as a matter of 
course, That beast Dick is a case 
in point. That eye you seemed so 
shocked at were miles worse when 
he came to us,—all bleeding and 
bare, you know, as if it had been 
knocked out the day before; and 
the lump on his head, which looks 
like a mushroom, were as big as a 
cauliflower then. Being a nasty 
spiteful beast, he came off worse 
than ordinary, but there’s a good 
deal of rough work on board ship 
both for men and beasts.’ 

A small kangaroo, the lower half 
of which was paralysed, and which 
Mr. Norwood lifted stiff and rigid 
from its blankets ; parrots, mock- 
ing-birds, cockatoos, Chinese and 
Hindoo idols; sheep of extra 
wooliness for acclimatisation ; huge 
and fantastic chests and jars, and 
a strange medley of ‘ curiosities,’ 
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were next seen. But the crowning 
feature of the exhibition, the animal 
reserved as a bonne bouche for our 
inspection, and the shrine of which 
was only gained after several ante- 
rooms had been passed through, 
was a diminutive pony, the fellow 
to which had been purchased by 
the great James Mace. The little 
creature shown us had a reflected 
honour from this glorious circum- 
stance. ‘ Own brother to the one 
Jem Mace drives, which you may 
have seen ’im, in a fur cap and a 
coat with a good deal of handsome 
trimmings over the chest,’ was 
given out, much as I have heard 
the pedigree and performances of 
celebrated racehorses detailed by 
John Scott, the great ‘Wizard of 
the North.’ Mr. Mace had not 
then been ignominiously captured 
and brought handcuffed by police- 
men into the presence of law and 
justice ;, and our guide spoke of 
him as of some grand wild-beast, 
whose tricks and training made 
him a deserved favourite with the 
public. 

Subsequently, we have Japanése 
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fireworks let off for our delectation ; 
hear the latest quotations from the 
Hindoo idol-market, and more 
strange anecdotes of animal life 
than would be useful to quote ; bid 
our amusing little entertainer fare- 
well; and are slowly wending our 
way westward, when at that por- 
tion of Ratcliffe Highway where the 
masts from theadjacent docks seem 
to spring incontinently from back- 
yards of taverns and the windows 
of marine-store shops, we are 
again stopped by the familiar 
showman-voice. Breathless with 
anxiety and haste, its owner can 
just pant out, as a parting legacy : 
‘Then you won’t forget the name, 
sir—Norwood it is, you know; 
keeper, performer, and describer; 
and if you coudd just manage to 
introduce it in a conundrum, as 
to why Jamrach’s head man is like 
a London suburb, it would take 
with the public. I know it would, 
for I’m very well known; and as 
you and me is in the same line, as 
yer may say—performin’ and de- 
scribin’—why shouldn’t we do one 
another good ?” 
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My family never intended that I 
should follow the stage as a pro- 
fession. They considered them- 
selves above it, though for what 
reason I could not clearly under- 
stand, seeing that the position and 
comforts they enjoyed were de- 
rived from a fortune amassed by 
my father, who was himself an 
actor. He died when I was very 
young, but the talent which he 
possessed was supposed to have 
descended to me. 

There is no doubt nature in- 
tended me for a ‘mummer.’ The 
thousand impudent mocking antics 
of boyhood increased as I grew to 
man’s estate. I used to ‘take off,’ 
as itis called, everybody and every- 
thing to perfection, from the popu- 
lar tragedian of the day to Punch 
and Judy; not a novelty, from a 
street-cry to a new tenor at her 
Majesty’s, escaped me ; and it was 
the generally expressed opinion 
amongst my acquaintances that I 
was only fit for the stage, and 
should do no good at anything 
else. 

Yet my elder brothers and sisters 
—great people in their own circle 
—would not hear of it; so I was 
eventually installed as a junior 
clerk in a Government office. 
Here, however, my propensities 
soon brought me to grief. Sundry 


overheard derisive imitations of 
my chiefs, mingled with impromptu 
war-dances with ruler-and-desk ac- 
companiments, performed during 
office-hours, to the immense de- 
light of my fellow-clerks of my 
own age, chiefly brought about 
this result. 

Reprimand followed reprimand, 
until finally it was politely inti- 
mated that my resignation would 
be acceptable. This was duly 


sent in, amidst a great storm in 


my family. 

Now from what I may call the 
first of my latch-key days, I had 
contracted many theatrical friend- 
ships to which my well-known 
name was a certain passport. I 
was free of nearly all the London 
theatres, before and behind the 
scenes, and many a time, for the 
fun of the thing, assisted in a ‘spill 
and pelt’ crowd in a pantomime, or 
piece requiring a multitude for a 
row, or other demonstration. 

Private theatricals of course were 
my hobby ; and, in the association 
forthe encouragement of thisamuse- 
ment, to which I belonged, I was a 
leading star. 

Thus, when my retirement from 
office begot so much indignation at 
home, I retaliated by indulging in 
my long pent-up wish to join the 
brotherhood of the ‘sock and bus- 
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kin.’ There was no difficulty about 
my doing so. The knowledge of 
my determination, once circulated 
in the profession, several engage- 
ments in the provinces readily 
offered themselves, and two in 
London, when I should have 
served a fair apprenticeship in the 
country, which at that time was the 
real school for the London stage. 

At it, then, I went, com amore, 
and very hard work did I find it. 
Still the love was there, and I hope 
the ability. I played a round of 
the most ridiculously opposite 
characters, from very old men 
down to very young ones; from 
grim warriors to the tenderest of 
lovers ; from weird witches to a 
dragon in an extravaganza; in 
short, I served my time, and in 
due course achieved a sufficiently 
prominent rank in my profession. 

It must be admitted that a theat- 
rical company in the country does 
not offer to a man of any refine- 
ment a very large field for the ac- 
quisition of desirable friendships ; 
yet I had formed one in the per- 
son of a young fellow of really 
good family, who had taken to the 
stage, under not dissimilar circum- 
stances to mine. In fact, we were 
rather alike in stature and person 
generally, so much so that the 
manager of the Swellboro’ circuit 
took advantage of this resemblance 
and played the Comedy of Errors, 
for many nights with great success, 
the parts of the two Dromios of 
course being cast to me and 
Richard Hallerton. 

A mutual understanding had ex- 
isted between us from the first time 
we met, and for several years we 
laid our plans so as to be engaged 
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as much as possible at the same 
theatre, during which time we grew 
more and more appreciative ofeach 
other, and a really very warm and 
hearty friendship was the result. 

He, poor fellow, never made 
much way in the art. His health 
failed him frequently ; more than 
this, he married and hada family, and 
having broken entirely with his own 
people through his adoption of the 
stage as a profession, itwas as much 
as he could manage to keep things 
going. Iwas not quite so badly 
off for private resources; more- 
over, I earned a larger salary, which 
enabled me not unfrequently to be 
of service to him. At the close of 
a particularly arduous London sea- 
son I returned to the familiar lo- 
cality of Swellboro’. This time, 
however, as a visitor to that fashion- 
able watering-place to recruit my 
health, give my razors a. holiday, 
and study one or two new and im- 
portant parts. My friend Richard 
Hallerton was there as usual, slav- 
ing away in the old groove. He 
had never risked his chances in 
London, and had sunk, I am sorry 
to say, into a third-rate provincial 
actor. 

His family had increased, as was 
to be expected, and with it his 
normal state of impecuniosity. This 
became more than usually apparent 
after our first meeting was over, and 
we had entered somewhat into do- 
mestic affairs. It appeared that he 
had been laid up for three months 
shortly before this time, consequent- 
ly his salary had been stopped ; and 
he had fallen fearfully into arrears 
with his landlord. Credit to a cer- 
tain extent he had no difficulty in 
obtaining, as he was especially a 
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favourite amongst all who knew 
him for his good-nature and kind- 
heartedness, and seemed to be as 
permanently a part of the theatre as 
its chandelier or act-drop. There 
was no chance of poor Dick Hal- 
lerton running away, and no one 
feared that their pockets would 
eventually suffer. He had a hope- 
ful, I may even say a graceful, man- 
ner of getting over the importuni- 
ties of creditors when they became 
pressing. Indeed, truth to tell, he 
was one of those curious anomalies 
which are onlytobe met within con- 
nection with the stage. Thorough- 
ly gentlemanlike, somewhat good- 
looking, with a pleasant voice and 
manner, he gave you the idea in 
private life of being a man who 
would of necessity look well on the 
stage—a ‘jeune premier’ born and 
bred. But, alas and alas! once 
with the footlights between him- 
self and an audience, the whole 
bearing of the man seemed to 
change. It was not that he lacked 
confidence,—stage fright had long 
since disappeared,—yet somehow or 
other his voice did not tell ; he lost 
the entire grace of his bearing, and, 
despite great skill in his make-up, 
his face had no expression; and 
certainly altogether to my thinking, 
even fond of him as I was, he was 
one of the worst actors I ever saw. 

This fact struck me more forcibly 
than it had ever done before on 
going in front the first night after 
my arrival in Swellboro.’ We had 
spent the afternoon together in 
the full enjoyment of each other’s 
society. I went with him to his 
dressing-room door, and then took 
my seat to see part of the perform- 
ance. 
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They were doing a new piece, in 
which I had gained some reputa- 
tion in town, and tempting offers had 
been made by the managerfor me to 
‘star’ in the part at Swellboro’ for a 
week or two. This, however, was 
not my policy; andI had resisted all 
his overtures. Dick consequently 
had retained his rdle; and I was a 
little curious to see what he would 
do with it. As it was a favourite 
part of mine, my adverse criticism 
of his performance may possibly be 
attributed to the proverbial jealousy 
of the profession ; I don’t think it 
was ; however, be this as it may, 
my honest opinion is that, at the 
aforesaid dressing-room door, I left 
an accomplished and refined gen- 
tleman. When the curtain rose 
upon the comedy, I saw before me, 
in One word, a mere puppet, pos- 
sessing not two ideas about the 
part he was playing. The only 
thing he did not fail in was his 
accurate get-up, so wonderfully like 
mine that had those been the days 
of photography it would have been 
scarcely possible to distinguish one 
from the other, had we both been 
taken in the same position. 

It was on walking home that 
night that poor Hallerton disclosed 
to me the real state of his finances, 
and touched me to the quick by the 
unobtrusive and earnestly pathetic 
appeal he made to me for help. 
‘Ah, my poor friend! thought I, 
‘if you could only speak in that 
way upon the stage, you would 
very soon be able to do without 
my assistance, or that of anyone 
else.’ The result of our conference 
was that I promised him what he 
required ; but, as I knew I should 
be occupied the whole of the fol- 
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lowing day, I arranged to bring 
him the money (30/.) to the theatre 
the next evening. 

He resided in a lonely out-of- 
the-way suburb—gaps of open 
country, interspersed with patches 
of brickfields, heralding the crec- 
tion of more tenements, intervened 
between it and the town, which 
was now gradually outgrowing it- 
self. We shook hands at the top 
of a road, still almost rural, and 
which led across the fields to the 
three or four houses, in one of 
which he lived. We parted with 
a hearty good-night ; he, in better 
spirits, as he said, than he had been 
for months ; but, for myself—well, 
I was not particularly elated; I 
felt that this kind of life could not 
last for him, poor fellow. Anda 
foreboding of evil crept over me, 
mingled with a curious specula- 
tive regret at the mysterious cause 
which seemed to operate so perti- 
naciously against his success as an 
actor. 


‘I'll tell you what it is, Jack. I 
must have that money; there’s no 
mistake about it. You’ve been a 
promising, and a promising, until 
I’m pretty nigh sick of the word. 
It seems as if you’d remembered 
what they used to tell ye at school, 
though I ’spects you hadn’t much 
o’ your larning from there—that 
some promises are made like pie- 
crust, only to be broken.’ 

‘Don’t I say you shall have it 
next week? and I can’t do more. 
You can’t get blood out of a stone. 
Next week the Lancashire Spring 
Handicap comes off. I’ve had a 
first-rate tip; I’ve got my money 
on; and I am safe to pull off a 
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pretty round sum—when I'll pay 
all your calls at once.’ 

‘ Yes, you’ve got your money on; 
my money, you mean ; and half-a- 
dozen other people’s money. What 
business has a chap like you to go 
betting? you know nothing at all 
about horses—how should you P— 
And you gets taken in, and taken in, 
and loses enough a’most every year 
to keep a large family. You think 
you are very knowing about your 
“tips,” andstables, and good things ; 
but if it warn’t for what you earns in 
the the-a-ter, through having your 
head on the right way for that sort 
of work, you’d have been lagged 
long ago. When I lent you the 
tin, you promised you’d never go 
into another o’ them betting-houses 
for a year; and three weeks after- 
wards, didn’t I see you a coming 
out o’ Lington’s with a mug on 
you more like an _ undertaker’s 
than a—’ 

‘Now, you’d best shut up. I 
don’t want no more 0’ your 
sermons here. When I want to 
hear that kind o’ game, I can go 
round the corner. You mind your 
own— 

This edifying conversation, to 
which I had been an involuntary 
listener, was here brought to a con- 
clusion, by the shrill sound of the 
prompter’s whistle, and the noise 
and bustle ensuing upon a change 
of scene. 

I had arrived at the theatre, ac- 
cording to my arrangement with 
Hallerton, during the progress of 
the performance. He happened 








then to be on the stage, and I 
strolled down to the O. P. wing. 
It was, whilst waiting there, as it 
chanced all alone, that I heard 
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what passed on the other side of 
the flat, against which I was lean- 
ing. I paid no attention to this 
dialogue at the time, and it was 
only subsequent occurrences which 
invested it with anything like in- 
terest for me. 

When Hallerton came off, at 
the conclusion of the scene, as he 
did, by the entrance where I was 
standing, we walked away toge- 
ther up to the back of the stage. 
Nearly everybody was now en- 
gaged close down to the front, 
that is, in technical language, be- 
fore the first grooves, and we were 
left by ourselves. 

‘Here are the notes, dear old 
boy,’ said I, handing him the crisp 
little packet. ‘Don’t say a word 
about thanks; I am only too glad 
that it has pleased the Fates to 
make me able to help you. I hope 
it will put you straight for a time; 
at any rate, don’t bother yourself 
by thinking how or wher you are 
going to pay me: if the time ever 
comes, when you are able to do 
so (and for your sake, I hope that 
it is not far off), all well and good; 
but, for the present, pray take it 
without anything like a thought 
for the future.’ 

Hallerton was touched evidently 
by what I said, murmuring many 
earnest thanks as he squeezed my 
hand in reply. We were soon in- 
terrupted by the call-boy’s well- 
known words, ‘You are called, Mr. 
Hallerton,’ upon which he walked 
hastily down to the entrance, there 
to await his cue. As I turned 
slowly to follow him, one of the 
carpenters, shirt-sleeved and white- 
capped, emerged from a door in 
the set scene, close to which Dick 
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and myself had held our short 
interview. 

This trivial circumstance did 
not impress me, at the moment, 
and I only set it down here as a 
slight thread thrown out to be 
taken up at the proper time, as 
bearing rather importantly upon 
the fabric of my story. When the 
performance was over for that 
night, the lights nearly all put out, 
the auditorium covered with the 
long dangling canvas, the stage 
cleared of its scenery, and only 
now occupied by the night fire- 
man, who was lazily dragging the 
snake-like water-pipes across the 
boards, I idly lingered to take my 
friend’s arm, as far as his road and 
mine lay together. 

He had been engaged in the 
last scene of the last piece, and 
almost everyone had left the thea- 
tre by the time we emerged from 
the stage-door, into the dark driz- 
zling night. A carpenter, putting 
on his coat and hat, with his back 
towards us, was the only person in 
the hall as we passed out. The 
weather was uncomfortable in the 
extreme, one of those soft greasy 
nights when you made, as the say- 
ing goes, two steps backward for 
every one forward. 

Indeed, it was so bad that Hal- 
lerton would not allow me to walk 
to the corner of the road, where 
we had parted the previous even- 
ing, saying, ‘It will be awfully 
muddy out of the town, and so 
dark that you will hardly find 
your way back.’ 

I did not press my company on 
him, for the prospect was not in- 
viting; it was very late, the people 
at my hotel seemed to be all in 
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bed, so my proffered glass of grog 
was rejected by Hallerton, and we 
parted at the door-steps of the inn. 
Poor fellow! I little thought, as I 
saw him disappear into the dark- 
ness, that we should meet no 
more ! 


An earnest conversation in the 
coffee-room the following morning 
between a waiter and one of the 
guests of the hotel—a few words 
of which I caught—arrested my 
attention, and when the man be- 
gan to serve my breakfast, I said, 
‘What was that I heard you talk- 
ing about to that gentleman ? what 
was it you said had been found in 
a brickfield ? 

*O, haven’t you heard, sir? 
terrible thing! only just discover- 
ed! Body found this morning out 
in the brickfields, near the road 
leading to them new houses—mean 
little places, you know. A good 
many gents from the theatre lodges 
out there. Beg your pardon, sir, 
not gents o’ your standing, I don’t 
mean that. They tell me this was 
one of them ; he that used to play 
the first young men—Hallerton, I 
think they called hin— 

‘ Hallerton!’ exclaimed I, spring- 
ing from my seat. ‘What do you 
mean, man? what do you say? 
Mr. Hallerton found in the brick- 
fields ? 

‘Yes, sir; murdered—dead.’ 

‘Great powers !’ I went on, hard- 
ly able to understand his words. 
‘Speak out, explain yourself. Why, 
he was my dearest friend! I only 
parted from him at this door late 
last night.’ 

‘Yes, sir; that’s what they say. 
He was alone as he crossed the 
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brickfields, leastways, not quite 
alone neither ; he’d got one com- 
panion, at any rate, one too many 
for him, poor fellow,’ continued 
the waiter, and how much more 
to the same purpose I know not, 
—he had said enough to take all 
thoughts of breakfast away from 
me. 

I interrupted him, as may be 
imagined, by an earnest demand 
for his authority for the name of 
the unfortunate man, at the same 
time begging for all details, which 
were only too readily supplied, in 
such a circumstantial manner as 
left little doubt of their truth. Yes, 
poor Richard Hallerton had been 
found, as the waiter said, brutally 
murdered; his body and the 
ground near him bearing strong 
evidences of a struggle. 

The chief cause of death ap- 
peared to have been a heavy blow 
dealt by some weighty instrument 
at the side of his head, but there 
were marks also of strangulation, 
his neckcloth being twisted, as if 
it had been used as a noose. A 
bunch of keys and a few coppers 
were all that was found upon him, 
but his pockets had been evidently 
rifled, for they were nearly every 
one of them turned inside out. 
Robbery obviously had been the 
object of the assassin; but it was 
urged by those who knew Richard 
and his circumstances, that the 
villain could have obtained but a 
poor reward for his desperate 
deed. I, of course, alone knew 


of the two ten- and the two five- 
pound notes that I had given my 
friend only a few hours before. 
The commotion, horror, and ex- 
citement, which prevailed in the 
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town can be easily imagined, as 
may also my feelings. 

Everything possible, under the 
circumstances, was done. The 
police were set on the alert, and 
by the evening they had gained 
something like a clue to the dis- 
covery of the murderer, but it con- 
sisted merely in the absence from 
his post of the master-carpenter of 
the theatre. 

It turned out that this man had 
only recently been taken on to the 
establishment. He had the reputa- 
tion of being a very clever stage-ma- 
chinist and contriver of trap effects, 
but he did not bear the best of 
characters; indeed it was well 
known that he had lost several 
good berths through his dangerous 
carelessness, having been the cause 
by it of many a sad accident in 
pantomime time. Moreover, he 
was a drunkard, given to gambling 
and betting, and frequently had 
‘stood in,’ as the slang goes, in 
divers petty and discreditable card- 
playing transactions. 

Within the last month the dis- 
covery of something of this kind 
obliged him suddenly to leave a 
large northern metropolis. 

His known ability in his calling, 
however, was sufficient to gain for 
him an engagement at Swellboro’, 
the liberal management there being 
ever ready, as the bills frequently 
stated, to procure the best avail- 
able talent, ‘ regardless of expense.’ 
It now appeared that this man had 
never been seen or heard of at his 
lodgings since he left the theatre 
on the night of Hallerton’s murder, 
and the stage-door-keeper stated 
that he was the last person to leave 
the place. A description of him, 
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and an offer of a large reward for 
his apprehension, was sent all over 
the kingdom. The efficiency of 
the detective service in those days 
had not reached its present pitch 
of excellence, and many months 
elapsed before the fellow was taken, 
which fact was not made known to 
me until a considerable time after. 

As may be imagined, I had long 
ere that returned to London, and 
the affair, even in Swellboro’, had 
passed off as a nine days’ wonder. 

The man was arraigned, how- 
ever, upon the charge of murder, 
but the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion utterly broke down. Indeed, 
there was zone save the suspicious 
circumstance of his mysterious dis- 
appearance at the time of the tra- 
gedy. This he accounted for easily, 
by an assertion that he got drunk ; 
and in one of his habitual fits of 
recklessness went straight off to 
some race-meeting in the midland 
counties, whither, he asserted, he 
walked. He utterly denied the 
charge ; and the long time which 
had elapsed before he was appre- 
hended rendered the authorities 
lukewarm in endeavouring to ob- 
tain any minor details that might 
have been used against him. Slight 
suspicion was all he had to contend 
with ; and country justices did not 
even deem it a case for a jury; so 
the fellow was once more let loose 
upon the world. 

Thus all hope of clearing up the 
mystery ended. I had told every- 
thing I knew at the inquest; and 
when the circumstances under 
which I and my poor friend had 
parted are remembered, it will be 
evident that the murder could not 
have been laid to anyone’s charge 
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without further proof, the obtain- 
ing of which seemed impossible. 
I threw a certain light upon the 
motive for the deed, but as I could 
not give the numbers of the notes 
that went for nothing. 

It is true, I then remembered 
the conversation which I heard 
between two men respecting the 
payment of a debt, one of whom 
was doubtless the fellow in ques- 
tion. This, however, I could not 
swear to, for I had never seen him. 
Strong, also, as was the likelihood 
of this same man being the rascal 
who had emerged from the scene- 
door just after I had given Haller- 
ton the money, and who probably 
saw me do so, it proved nothing, 
for I could not identify that man 
with the one who had been pressed 
for payment in the conversation 
referred to. Again, had it been 
possible for me to do all this, it 
would have been no evidence. 

So, as I have said, the sad event 
died out of men’s minds, and 
passed away into one of those 
many undiscovered murders, only 
half perhaps of which number are 
ever heard of at all—ever heard 
of, at least, as murders. 

Not so, however, was it to my 
mind—not to me was it the mere 
removal of a poor country player 
from this world’s stage. The mimic 
drama had not lost much, but I 
had lost an affectionate and true- 
hearted friend; and it was not 
likely I should return from my 
trip to Swellboro’ the same man I 
had been. Anything like forget- 
fulness of his loss, and the sad 
manner of it, were out of the ques- 
tion. 

Mingled with the sorrow that 
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hung over me from this period of 
my life was a strong desire to bring 
the murderer to justice. There 
seemed to be no way by which I 
could accomplish this ; yet despite 
my misgivings, an inward convic- 
tion often intruded itself upon me 
that I should some day or other 
prove the instrument of retribution. 
The money I had given Hallerton 
was doubtless the cause indirectly 
of his death; and I never aban- 
doned the hope that, as through 
an act of mine he had lost his life, 
so also by me would his death be 
avenged. 


A sound, an odour in the air, a 
word, a relic of a dress, who has 
not felt the influence of any or one 
of such trifles, in recalling a whole 
train of thought and circumstance 
long since passed and gone! All 
is brought back vividly before us, 
and we feel as if we were again 
going through the time and condi- 
tion; knowing, nevertheless, that it 
has happened before, yet feeling 
that it must rather have been in 
another world, or in our dreams, 
that we were chief movers in the 
scene. 

I first realised this mysterious 
kind of feeling some nine months 
after the events just recorded had 
happened, and whilst I was fulfill- 
ing an engagement at the large 
northern town of Ferrarspool. 

In making my arrangements with 
the manager, it was decided that I 
should go through a round of my 
principal parts, one of which was 
the identical ré/e which poor Hal- 
lerton had been playing at Swell- 
boro’ at the time I recorded a 
criticism on his acting. I had not 
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appeared in it since, but when the 
name of the piece was mentioned, 
the sensations hinted at above 
crept over me in all their subtle 
influence. 

I would willingly have escaped 
from playing it altogether, and even 
made a feeble effort to get out of 
it; but the manager calculated on 
its being one of his trump cards, 
and refused to listen to any pro- 
posal for its withdrawal. 

Moreover, it was settled that I 
was to open my engagement with 
it. The piece had been frequently 
done at the Ferrarspool Theatre, 
and as my presence in my original 
part was the only novelty, no full 
rehearsal was considered neces- 
sary—an hour or two’s coaching 
of those concerned in my principal 
scenes being all that was requisite. 
Indeed, there was no time for more, 
as I was prevented by various ar- 
rangements from reaching Ferrars- 
pool until within a few hours of 
the rising of the curtain. 

I went straight to my dressing- 
room at the theatre, and long before 
there was any occasion for it I 
made my dresser prepare every- 
thing for me. Somehow, I was 
unusually nervous; I had never 
played before this audience; and 
though conscious of being quite 
safe as to my success, I experienced 
a certain disquiet which was inex- 
plicable. 

The public are apt to imagine 
that a successful veteran of the 
stage can know nothing of such 
discomfort ; but they are quite 
wrong. I think I am safe in saying 
that, amongst all our best actors, 
there is no commoner sensation 
than nervousness, especially on the 
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occasion of ‘first appearances,’ or 
in new parts. 

Still, my present state was hardly 
warranted by the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. The piece in question 
was a modern comedy, the dress 
that of twenty years ago. Tight 
gaiter-fitting trousers with straps, 
showing only the tip and heel of a 
varnished Wellington-boot, frock 
coat with close-made sleeves but- 
toned at the wrist, where the shirt- 
cuff overlapped them ; whilst a high 
black-satin stock, with a gorgeous 
display of it adorned by pins and 
chains to match, backed up an 
open-fronted white waistcoat, with 
a thin ridge of a crimson under 
one just peeping out between the 
satin and the jane. A small sharp- 
pointed upright shirt-collar, a clean- 
shaven chin and upper lip, with the 
mutton-chop whisker then in vogue, 
a rather long head of hair, parted 
very much on one side, and highly 
suggestive of the barber’s block, 
formed an appropriate apex to this 
relic of the dark ages of morning 
costume. 

Such was the dress which I no- 
ticed at the time Hallerton had so 
rigidly copied from mine, and which 
made our personal resemblance 
more absurd perhaps than it had 
ever been before. 

Miles, my loquacious dresser, as 
he one by one produced these 
different articles of attire, was good 
enough to say, ‘I am glad to see 
these things in use again, sir; it is 
a long time since you played Cap- 
tain Theodore—more than a year, 
I think. Did not somebody tell 
me they were doing this piece at 
Swellboro’ when Mr. Hallerton 
was murdered? I heard that this 
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was the last part he played, poor 
gentleman !—not that he ever could 
play it, though he would ok it 
well enough, because he would look 
exactly like you. I never saw him 
in it, I am happy to say, but I know 
just what he would do. I know 
to a ¢ how he’d have spoken those 
lines, beginning “ Lady Isabel, I 
swear to you, since we parted in 
the crush-room that night—”’ And 
then Miles favoured me, as was 
his wont, with a long quotation 
from my part. 

Whether this habit of his had 
arisen from a latent idea, which he 
was known to possess, that if he 
had chosen he could have startled 
the town by his histrionic powers, 
or whether it was done as an act 
of kindness to brush up my me- 
mory, I never clearly knew, but 
certain it was that he never dressed 
me without quoting some important 
speech from my 7é/e, whateverit was. 

This habit often tickled me, 
but on the present occasion I 
was scarcely in the mood to be 
amused by it; for as the familiar 
words struck on my ear, the whole 
fatal miserable time at Swellboro’ 
came back forcibly, tangibly almost, 
to my mind. 

I had done little more than 
glance at my cues, feeling pretty 
safe as to the words, and being 
glad to avoid their repetition as 
much as possible. So I stopped 
Miles rather abruptly; yet as I 
did so a certain fascination took 
possession of me, and I irresistibly 
thought what a close imitation I 
could give of Richard in this part 
if I chose. His voice, his stilted 


manner, his immobile face, all were 
at my command. 
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As I contemplated my make-up, 
and involuntarily assumed his ex- 
pression, the likeness in the look- 
ing-glass was so startling that I 
was tempted, to Miles’s infinite de- 
light, to give a little imitation of 
my friend. 

‘Wonderful ’ exclaimed Miles ; 
‘ perfectly wonderful ; it is the most 
extraordinary thing I ever saw! 
Do, pray do a bit more of it, sir ; try 
his exit at the end of the fourth act.’ 
And I was compelled, it seemed to 
me by some inward motive power, 
to do as he requested. ‘ Bless my 
heart, sir,’ he went on, ‘ why don’t 
you give an entertainment like old 
Mathews did? You would make 
three times the money if you had 
it all to yourself. Of all the many 
imitations I ever saw, this is the 
finest.’ 

Even the deep sense of regret I 
felt for my friend’s fate was over- 
ruled by my inborn turn for mi- 
micry, and except for the difficulty 
I have always had in curbing this 
power, such a proceeding would 
have appeared heartless in the ex- 
treme. But, indeed, I must say I 
was myself conscious that the imi- 
tation was marvellously close ; and 
I continued now, perhaps out of 
gratification to a sort of vanity, 
walking up and down the room, 
repeating the part on and on, until 
my own voice sounded to myself 
like Hallerton’s, and in my mind’s 
eye I actually saw him, as I had 
done the night I went into the front 
at Swellboro’. 

A knock at the door, and the 
words ‘ Overture’s on, sir,’ restored 
me but partially to myself, and do 
what I would, I could not throw 
off an irresistible notion which 
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seemed to be gaining upon me, 
that with a very little tempting I 
should play the part right through 
with an imitation of Hallerton. 

‘Confound it! I thought, ‘this 
will never do; but the absurdity 
possessed me, and I walked down- 
stairs to the prompter’s call ex- 
actly as Hallerton would have 
done. 

Just as I was entering the green- 
room, a carpenter, with a somewhat 
unsteady gait, was backing out 
from a recess, or scene-dock, with 
a heavy piece of scenery, and, at 
the very moment I was turning 
into the doorway, ran right up 
against me. I, in not very mea- 
sured language, cursed him for a 
blockhead. He turned, with a 
half-sort of apology on his lips. 
As he did so, the most curious sen- 
sation I had ever experienced ran 
through my brain. 

In an instant, strongly impressed 
as I then was with the recollection 
of poor Hallerton, I remembered 
the man’s face—the master-car- 
penter at Swellboro’!—clear, de- 
fined, unmistakable, not a doubt of 
it; yes, the fellow was before me, 
looking exactly as when he emerged 
from the scene-door, directly after 
I gave the packet of notes to 
Richard. 

Like a flash of electricity it all 
passed through my mind; with it, 
and as rapidly, came an unswerving 
conviction that I stood face to face 
with Hallerton’s murderer ! 

More rapidly than it is possible 
to describe, and in the hundredth 
part of the time it takes me to tell 
it, I settled what to do; for not 
less impressed by me did this man 
seem than I by him. He grew 
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deadly pale; his eyes, already swol- 
len and bloodshot, now almost 
started out of his head, as, throw- 
ing his hands up into the air, he 
cried, ‘My God! a ghost! 

With a tight grasp, I seized him 
by the throat, and brought him on 
his knees. ‘You ruffian! I ex- 
claimed, closely continuing my 
Hallerton imitation, ‘you thought 
you had done for me, did you? 
but you see I am alive and strong 
enough to transport you for life. 
Be thankful that I did not die, and 
instantly confess your guilt. Iam 
no ghost, as you shall find. And 
when you took the 30/. from my 
pockets in the brickfields by Swell- 
boro’ Common, you might well 
have thought, from the blow you 
dealt me, that it was not likely I 
should trouble you again; but here 
I am, and you shall pay dearly for 
your cold-blooded atrocity ! 

As I delivered these words in a 
pompous theatrical tone, precisely 
similar to that which I had often 
heard my old friend use upon the 
stage when bringing an offender to 
justice, I pulled the fellow into the 
green-room, where great commo- 
tion was reigning. 

‘Look at this scoundrel, ladies 
and gentlemen,’ I went on: ‘you 
all remember how, one night last 
year, at Swellboro’, I, Richard 
Hallerton, was foully robbed, and 
nearly murdered, on my way home 
from the theatre; how for months I 
lay at death’s door, most people sup- 
posing I was dead; how, after much 
care and surgical skill, I recovered, 
to be here omce more amongst 
you; and how I swore, sooner or 
later, to bring my assassin to jus- 
tice. Fate this night has helped 
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me, and this villain here shall soon 
have a pair of handcuffs on him, 
for it was he to whom I owe all 
my suffering. Hear him now, 
ladies and gentlemen, with my 
hand at his throat, confess that he 
is the culprit.—Admit it, you thief !’ 
said I, shaking the breath nearly 
out of his body; ‘as you hope for 
mercy hereafter, admit it ? 

The poor trembling wretch was 
from the first moment paralysed 
by fear. Also, I could tell he was 
slightly the worse for drink ; and 
now, as I forced him to the all-im- 
portant point, it was with difficulty 
he could articulate a syllable. Ne- 
vertheless, he managed to stammer 
forth, loud enough forall in the room 
to hear, ‘Yes, it’s true; it’s all true; 
but I didn’t go to murder ye; I 
never meant that ; only ye fought 
so gallus hard, I thought I wouldn’t 
get off clear; but I never meant to 
murder ye, so help me!’ 

He was a pitiable sight, and 
even now scarcely seemed to be- 
lieve, though my grip was pretty 
hard on him, that I was not an 
apparition, rather than flesh and 
blood. 

A maudlin condition brought on 
by drink doubtless favoured this 
opinion, and conduced not a little 
to the facility with which I ex- 
tracted his confession. Excited 
and earnest of purpose as I then 
was, serious as the issue at stake 
had also become, I was not un- 
mindful of the mingling with it all of 
acertain comicality. As Icontinued 
my imitative tone in a raised voice, 
many of the people then in the 
green-room who had known and 
acted with Hallerton, possibly in 
this same piece, seemed as equally 
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sceptical with regard to my sub- 
stantiality as the malefactor then 
in my power. At a glance, I saw 
some of the ladies shrink back 
from me, whilst one or two of the 
men looked dazedand confounded. 

Prolonging the illusion, there- 
fore, yet a little, a policeman was 
sent for, and I then and there gave 
the carpenter in charge for robbery 
and attempt to murder. He was 
consequently taken off by the con- 
stable, with his conviction of a re- 
surrection undisturbed. 

I had but a short time then for 
a full explanation of this sensation- 
drama of real life in which I had 
been ‘playing in earnest’ behind 
the scenes. The overture had been 
twice played, and the audience 
were beginning to manifest con- 
siderable impatience. Little con- 
scious were they how much more 
exciting and serious a performance 
had just been enacted in the rear 
of that green curtain than they 
would witness upon its rising for 
their edification. 

The result can be pretty well an- 
ticipated. I obtained a private in- 
terview with the magistrate the fol- 
lowing morning, explained all that 
had taken place, then entered the 
court in my proper person, to- 
gether with many brother come- 
dians, to charge the prisoner, upon 
his own confession, with the mur- 
der of Richard Hallerton. 

Meanwhile, despite the caution 
given him at the police-station, the 
fellow had written a full account of 
his crime. A remand gave the 
Swellboro’ police an opportunity of 
identifying the prisoner as the man 
they had previously had in cus- 
tody. 
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A jury, of course, eventually pro- 
nounced him guilty, but recom- 
mended him to mercy, on the plea 
of his confession, the way in which 
it had been brought about, and his 
solemn assertion that he never in- 
tended to commit murder. 

Sentence of death was conse- 
quently commuted to transporta- 
tion for life, and thus was my con- 
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viction fulfilled, that upon me 
would devolve the onus of clearing 
up this mystery. It was but a poor 
satisfaction after all; yet it was the 
only glimpse I ever had of the 
‘silver lining’ to the cloud that has 
hovered over me ever since the 
time in which my luckless friend 
met with his sad fate. 


ABSENCE. 


To watch the long bright hours linger by ; 

To see the rosy flush of Morning break 

O’er shore and sea, o’er upland, hill, and lake ; 
To see the Even darken, deepen, die ; 

To see the Moon her nightly duty take, 

The soft grave glory of her royalty ; 


While evermore on heart and lip and eye 
Weighs the dull sense of something lost, or gone, 
That leaves no loveliness in things most fair, 


No music in the ripple’s whispering tone, 

No glory in the golden autumn air, 

No joy in life’s rich hours told one by one ;— 
This is the heavy cross the absent bear! 
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THE first days of August are posi- 
tively intolerable in the kingdom 
of Cockayne. The professional 
man who toils unremittingly from 
the latter end of October (when 
briefs begin to come in, and attor- 
neys commence their calls with 
‘declarations’ to draw, and ‘ plead- 
ings’ to settle) until the last day 
of the Summer Assizes, and the 
Long Vacation has fairly com- 
menced, finds himself thoroughly 
jaded and worn out when the corn 
is ready for the reaper. Close at- 
tendance at chambers, the daily 
routine of Westminster Hall, the 
exciting parliamentary contest, to- 
gether with occasional interviews 
with the learned successor of Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell and odd re- 
tainers at the Old Bailey, com- 
bine to give the practising barris- 
ter a longing for change which 
few persons in a similar position 
in society can appreciate. The 
banker, the merchant, or broker, 
can live at Sydenham or Rich- 
mond ; but the lawyer must pitch 
his tent for ten months out of the 
twelve within a couple of miles of 
Lincoln’s-inn or the Temple. The 
doctor or the solicitor may take a 
partner to share his toil and divide 
his responsibility; but Mr. Jones 
of Brick-court, or Mr. Smith of 
Stone-buildings, must work away 
on his own account, and depend 
on himself alone. 

Some reflections, based upon the 


arbitrary rules of professional eti- 
quette in this respect, were passing 
through my mind one morning in 
August last, when my wife, for the 
fiftieth time within the preceding 
few weeks, ventured to throw out 
a feeler as to what was to be the 
summer programme. ‘The subject 
had been talked over on many pre- 
vious occasions, when the claims of 
rival watering-places were discuss- 
ed, and dismissed without any satis- 
factory conclusion being arrived at. 
We had, in fact, exhausted nearly 
the whole seaboard of England, 
from Torquay to Scarborough, 
and were just meditating an ex- 
cursion north of the Tweed when 
I found myself appointed arbitra- 
tor in a heavy case, which, under 
the advice of the learned judge, 
had been ‘ referred’—solely, as my 
wife believed, for the purpose of 
preventing us from making the ac- 
quaintance of a Clydeside village. 
As there was no help for it, how- 
ever, I submitted, but with an un- 
derstanding that the ‘ parties’ must 
not expect me to sit more than 
one day a week until the first of 
October. To this they consented, 
but the plan of our country excur- 
sion had, of course, to be modified 
considerably. Visions of my friend’s 
shooting-lodge in Inverness-shire, 
where salmon trout could be caught 
under the windows, and cooked for 
breakfast, and of a long low plea- 
sant cottage in Cupar Fife, with 
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roses trained round the windows, 
and the whitewashed walls gay with 
honeysuckles and jasmine, were 
dissipated in a moment, and I be- 
came sulky, misanthropic, and in- 
credulous on the subject of going 
out of town at all. 

On the day after my return from 
the Lewes Assizes, where I had 
been specially retained to prose- 
cute a roving tinker with an un- 
controllable inclination for stealing 
poultry and snaring hares and 
pheasants, I was seriously remon- 
strated with on my indecision of 
character, and my cruel disregard 
for the health and well-being of 
my children and servants. ‘When 
you have quite done with the news- 
paper, Harry, I want to speak to 
you about what we are to do,’ said 
my wife, with a face expressive at 
once of all the cardinal virtues and 
the Ten Commandments. ‘I’m 
quite ready, Julia,’ I replied ; ‘ but 
you must recollect that I will have 
to be in town one or two days a 
week in the matter of Sewell and 
Smallclothes ; suppose, therefore, 
we go to Putney ; and in that case 
the steamboat can leave me at the 
Temple Stairs every day by ten 
o'clock.’ The expression of my 
wife’s face at the indecorous na- 
ture of my proposal was what the 
Yankees would call ‘a caution.’ 
She replied, however,—with that 
ineffable sweetness which all who 
know her (except her milliner) ad- 
mit her to possess,—that the matter 
was of far too much gravity to be 
made the subject of a joke; that 
Madeleine Gertrude was looking 
quite ill for want of change of air ; 
that Beatrice Mary was pining 
away to nothing; and that as for 
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Rosalind Blanche, it made her 
heart ache to see how the poor 
child was losing flesh and colour 
cooped up so long in a great city. 
Of course there was no resisting 
such an appeal, especially as at that 
moment the three infantine Graces 
in question, looking, as I solemnly 
believed, the picture of rudest 
health, rushed into the room to 
inform us that their governess had 
promised to take them all to 
Hampstead Heath that afternoon, 
and treat them with a donkey-ride 
each, in consideration of their 
scholastic attainments. 

After dinner that evening I pro- 
duced the incomprehensible Arad- 
shaw, which we studied unti! bed- 
time, when it was resolved to try 
Ramsgate once more. Some three 
or four years had elapsed since we 
had patronised that lodger-devour- 
ing port, and we fondly imagined 
that with the spread of civilisation 
the inhabitants had ceased to do 
evil and learned to do good. Our 
most recent experience, however, 
proves that we had arrived at far 
too charitable a conclusion in their 
regard. <A friend of ours happen- 
ing to be sojourning at Ramsgate, 
I wrote to him to request that he 
would be good enough to find us 
suitable lodgings, within view of the 
sea, if possible. In the course ofa 
post or two I received a letter stat- 
ing that the town was very full—that 
lodgings were all but unobtainable, 
but that he had succeeded in pro- 
curing for us a sitting-room and 
three sleeping-apartments, ‘with a 
glimpse of the sea,’ for three gui- 
neas and a half per week. With 
child-like confidence my wife, ac- 
companied by her children and 
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nurse, set out for the land of pro- 
mise. As there was to be a meet- 
ing next day in the case of Sewell 
and Smallclothes, I promised to 
join them on the following Satur- 
day. During the few days that in- 
tervened, my wife preserved an 
ominous silence with respect to 
the lodgings ; the children she re- 
ported to be well, and enjoying 
themselves on the sands with 
wooden spades and buckets, while 
the bathing seemed to do them 
good. She added, however, a 
fervid hope that I would not fail 
to ‘come down on Saturday by the 
express.’ With this request I com- 
plied in due course, and found to 
my amazement and horror that my 
household gods were stowed away 
in a wretched lodging in — Place, 
West Cliff. The apartments (which 
my bachelor friend was assured 
were so desirable and so cheap) 
consisted of a miserable little par- 
lour 12 by 10,asimilar room behind, 
with a high wall built up within 
three feet of the window, and a 
couple of attics fit only for lumber. 
The furniture was of the meanest 
description, and the cooking and 
attendance (about which a great 
flourish had been made) unworthy 
of the name. The first-floor of the 
house was occupied by an insane 
gentleman and his wife, the keeper 
of the former being accommodated 
at night with a stretcher on the 
landing outside his door ; while the 
second-floor was in the possession 
of a London shopkeeper, who, with 
his wife and four children, managed 
to pig away in two small rooms, 
Amazed and horror-stricken at the 
trick played upon us, I looked at 
my wife for an explanation, when 
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she assured me that on arriving at 
the house in which our friend had 
taken rooms, she was informed 
that the landlady had already let 
them (bribed by the offer of a few 
shillings per week more) to another 
family ; and that in the dilemma 
consequent upon this breach of 
faith, she had been accosted by a 
woman living three doors off, who 
invited her to take her apartments, 
which she represented to be infi- 
nitely superior to those which we 
fancied we had secured, while, not 
to be outdone by Mrs. Spriggins, 
she expressed her willingness to 
accept three and a half guineas per 
week, although she always let them 
at four guineas. ‘ But,’ added my 
wife, while her eyes filled up and 
she pressed my arm, ‘I did not 
wish to make you unhappy by tell- 
ing you how uncomfortable we have 
been. The woman who keeps the 
house is a she-devil, and the hus- 
band—a shopkeeper in the town— 
is a horrid man, who walks up and 
down in hisshirt-sleeves all the even- 
ing, smokinga pipeand talking tothe 
keeper of the madman on the first- 
floor.’ The first thing to be done 
under these discouraging circum- 
stances was to cast about for lodg- 
ings elsewhere, which we were for- 
tunate enough to obtain in a pretty 
square close to Pugin’s beautiful lit- 
tle Gothic church of St. Augustine, 
and in a house where there were 
no other lodgers. Our landlady 


No. 1 was very wrath when inform- 
ed on the following Monday morn- 
ing that we proposed to migrate. 
She wished, in the first place, to 
know why we were dissatisfied. 
My wife meekly replied that the 
little slipshod half-starved girl who 
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answered the bell was wholly in- 
competent to attend to the require- 
ments of three families—that there 
were not sufficient cups and saucers 
for breakfast or tea—that the milk 
supplied was largely diluted with 
pump-water—that the bread, but- 
ter, cheese, and cold meat disap- 
peared with alarming rapidity — 
that when hot water was required 
it was always brought up in a milky 
jug—that the knowledge of cook- 
ery, as exhibited by the daily din- 
ner, was of the most elementary 
description—that the beds were 
hard, uncomfortable, and already 
occupied by a large and hungry 
class of insect—that two-pronged 
steel forks were inconvenient and 
unusual—and that she did not wish 
her children to sleep in a room with 
a high wall built up within three 
feet of the window. 

‘Well, I’m sure,’ retorted the 
landlady, ‘I never knowed sich 
unreasonable folk! I have had 
members of parleyament in these 
here rooms, and had no complaints.’ 

‘How do you know they were 
members of parliament?’ I ventured 
to inquire. 

‘ Because,’ rejoined the landlady, 
‘ they had it wrote on their boxes, 
and paid their bill like real gents.’ 

On subsequent inquiry, I found 
that this description of the — Place 
ménage is applicable to a large pro- 
portion of the lodging-houses near 
the sea at Ramsgate and Margate, 
and that people who wish to be 
comfortable and would rather not 
be robbed, should look for apart- 
ments in any other direction than 
on the East or West Cliff. 

Ramsgate and Margate are es- 
sentially cockney watering-places ; 
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they are easy of approach by rail- 
way and boat, and as the fares are 
low, the Londoners rush down to 
them in swarms. At the former 
place, the breadth of sand is very 
limited at high water, but when the 
tide is low, and the bathers and 
promenaders have room to move 
about, the scene is very amusing. 
Bathing is not allowed after one 
o’clock in the day (but why or 
wherefore I never could make 
out), though other amusements are 
not wanting. The cockney, natu- 
rally enough, finds a never-ending 
source of enjoyment on the sea- 
shore—theair is so fresh and balmy, 
and sea-side objects so grateful and 
unusual. To the sands, therefore, 
everybody repairs. But the visitor 
must not suppose that he will be 
allowed the quiet contemplation of 
nature in her marine phases. On 
the contrary, the moment the break- 
fast-hour has passed, the sands are 
invaded by all sorts of itinerant 
showmen, nigger melodists, cheap 
Johns, Punch and Judy, donkeys 
ready saddled and bridled, goat- 
chaises, organ-grinders with mon- 
keys, merry-go-rounds, and all sorts 
of devices for extracting coppers 
from the pockets of the unwary. 
Half-past one o’clock is the hour 
for dinner at Ramsgate. Gentle 
and simple then disappear. The 
girls, with the pork-pie hats and 
carmelite dresses,—sea-side divini- 
ties, with hair hung out to dry all 
down their backs,—and the young 
gentlemen in sea-side suits, with 
straw hats and opera-glasses slung 
from their shoulders, wend their 
way homewards. The nursery- 
maids and the children with the 
wooden spades and the buckets 











follow, and the nigger melodists 
and showmen bring up the rear. 
The sun is dreadfully hot from 
dinner-time until about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, during which 
period the sands and the pier and 
the esplanade are for the most part 
deserted. But as the German band, 
which the town commissioners have 
established ‘for the enjoyment of 
visitors,’ plays on the esplanade at 
five o’clock, the scene is shifted to 
that place. Here, then, you will 
recognise the bathers and loungers 
of the morning. The ‘carmelites’ 
and ‘ batistes’ have been exchanged 
for light silks and mousseline de 
soie, and the morning suits of the 
gentlemen for smart ‘perishers’ 
and ‘wideawakes’ with coloured 
ribbons. The performance of the 
band is generally infamous, and 
although the ‘ town’ is supposed to 
remunerate the musicians, you are 
subjected to the nuisance of being 
accosted by a German of very dis- 
agreeable appearance, who jingles 
a money-box under your nose, and 
modestly intimates that ‘ saxpence’ 
would be acceptable. At seven 
o’clock there is a general movement 
to tea; and when that meal is dis- 
posed of, a walk on the pier to 
witness the arrival of the steamboat 
from London is considered the 
‘ correct thing.’ Should the weather 
be at all rough, the passengers are 
often dreadfully sick, and it is 
amusing to witness the woebegone 
appearance which the voyage im- 
parts to them. On Saturday even- 
ing, two boats are put on the sta- 
tion, one of which is called the 
‘husbands’ boat,’ as it is generally 
freighted with gentlemen whose 
wives and families are sojourning 
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in the town. The reception of 
Paterfamilias, as he steps ashore 
(generally with a little basket con- 
taining some delicacy for Sunday’s 
dinner in his hand), is of a cordial 
and affectionate description. The 
children clap their hands with de- 
light, and the wife rushes into the 
arms of the partner of her joys and 
sorrows in a very touching and 
dutiful manner. Later in the even- 
ing there is a musical promenade 
and lottery at the subscription 
library. This is a large room near 
the West Cliff, the proprietor of 
which not only lends out novels 
and newspapers, but keeps a sort 
of bazaar, wherein all descriptions 
of toys, from workboxes and dress- 
ing-cases to shuttlecocks and wood- 
en spades, are to be obtained. A 
grand pianoforte and harp, both of 
which have seen considerable ser- 
vice, are placed in a corner behind 
the counter, and at nine o’clock a 
‘concerted piece’ is commenced. 
By degrees, the young ladies of the 
sands and the esplanade, accom- 
panied by the young gentlemen in 
the ‘ perishers’ and reinforced by 
some of the passengers per the 
‘husbands’ boat,’ drop in and take 
seats round the room; spoilt chil- 
dren, who have violently resisted 
the maternal remonstrance to retire 
to rest, on the ground that Pater- 
familias must take them to the 
lottery, also make their appearance ; 
and when the room is sufficiently 
full, a young gentleman in seedy 
black, with a limp turn-down collar 
and sheepish expression, volunteers 
a song, generally—‘ I love thee, O 
sweet Madeline!’ At the conclusion 
of this performance, a fat imposing- 
looking man emerges from behind 
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a desk, and advancing to a table 
in the middle of the room, produces 
a workbox or dressing-case, and 
exclaims, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
this is the article,’ which means the 
first object to be raffled for. Twenty 
tickets at half-a-crown are supposed 
to represent the value of the ‘prize; 
but should the public taste not 
gravitate in that particular direc- 
tion, the fat man produces a couple 
of china ornaments, or a papier- 
maché tea-tray, or a backgammon- 
board, any of which may become 
the property of the fortunate indi- 
vidual who may prove the highest 
thrower of ten subscribers at a 
shilling a head. The number of 
articles which change hands in this 
way is not inconsiderable; but I 
have never been able to discover 
the fortunate possessor of the 
‘patent gold lever watch, jewelled 
in ten holes,’ or the ‘malachite 
bracelets set in solid silver,’ which 
somebody or other won at a single 
throw a night or two before, and 
the facsimiles of which are ex- 
hibited under a glass case, as an 
inducement to further speculation 
in the same direction. 

The visitors at Ramsgate and 
Margate can also avail themselves 
of excursions by omnibus or open 
cars to Deal, Dover, Walmer, and 
other places within reach of a 
morning’s drive. There are no 
sands at Deal, but the esplanade 
is a fine one, and the contiguity to 
Walmer Castle makes the place 
one of unusual interest. Here it 
was that on the 13th of September 
1852 the Iron Duke breathed his 
last. The castle remains in pre- 
cisely the same condition as when 
the Duke occupied it. It is shel- 
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tered from the east wind by a 
belt of fir, and from the west by 
a chalk hill. ‘The windows which 
look out on the sea are modern- 
ised, and there is a pretty flower- 
garden in front, with grim cannon 
here and there pointing seaward. 
A narrow gravel-walk, serpentine 
in form, winds up and down the 
slope. At the back is a large en- 
closed garden which contains some 
famous wall-fruit. The castle, 
which is the official residence of 
the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, was built by Henry VIIL, 
to keep off the French. At the 
death of the Duke of Wellington 
the Lord Wardenship was con- 
ferred upon the Marquis of Dal- 
housie, then Governor-general of 
India ; but the situation was too 
exposed for the debilitated consti- 
tution of an ex-Governor of Hin- 
dostan, and the noble Marquis was 
compelled to seek a more shelter- 
ed residence elsewhere. The no- 
tices to visitors appended over the 
gates still, however, bear the name 
of ‘Dalhousie.’ The next Lord War- 
den (the late Lord Palmerston) 
resided at Walmer Castle for a few 
weeks occasionally, as does Earl 
Granville, the present owner, and 
just now the old gray tower is 
quite viant¢ with curtains of amber- 
coloured silk, and fresh green 
blinds. 

Deal, distant but a mile-and-a- 
half from Walmer, is famous for 
its hardy boatmen, and the ship- 
wrecks which yearly occur on the 
treacherous Godwin Sands, imme- 
diately in front of it. An honest 
and rather chivalrous feeling of 
rivalry exists between the boat- 
men of Deal and Ramsgate, for 
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whenever a ship is on the Godwin, 
the boatmen from either town re- 
pair to the scene of the disaster 
with all possible speed. Brave and 
fearless in the wildest storms that 
sweep the ocean, the Deal boat- 
men will spring from their beds 
on the darkest night, at the call 
of duty, and, manning their boats, 
make in the direction from which 
a gun is heard, or a signal-rocket 
blazes. The sea has made con- 
siderable ravages east of Deal, and 
threatens, at no distant date, to 
destroy the fort. Last winter a 
great storm suddenly sprang up, 
and the waves washed away a 
considerable portion of the sea- 
wall, splitting it up into solid 
blocks of masonry of many tons 
weight, and giving that part of the 
building the appearance of having 
sustained a heavy fire of artillery 
from the sea. The gunner in 
charge of this fort is a garrulous 
old Scotchman, who loves to dis- 
play his knowledge of English his- 
tory. Entering into conversation 
with him one day, I found him to 
be an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Stuarts. He-showed me the place 
at which Henrietta Maria had 
landed to meet her husband at Can- 
terbury; and then having informed 
me of a good deal that did and 
did not happen in connection 
with the personal history of that 
royal and unhappy lady, wound 
up by pointing to Dover, at which 
place she took ship to sail for 
France. ‘She was so badly off, 
added my informant, ‘that she was 
obleeged to apply to the Provost 
and Baillies to help her wi’ a little 
siller, and, like honest and loyal 
folk as they was, they lent her 
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forty punds, which was a large 
sum in them days.’ ‘That was 
very right and proper,’ said I. 
‘Indeed it was all that, replied 
the old gunner ; ‘but do you ken, 
sir, that forty punds has never been 
returned from that day to this? 
The serio-comic manner in which 
the old fellow commented upon 
this characteristic trait of the forget- 
fulness of the Stuarts in matters 
pecuniary amused me not a little. 
At Deal, the children of the 
fishermen collect on the beach 
a peculiar description of oval 
pebble of dark blue flint, which 
abounds in that neighbourhood. 
It is used in the preparation of 
glass, and the manufacturers have 
an agent in the town who pays a 
shilling a hundredweight for all 
brought to him. After a stiff 
breeze from the east great quanti- 
ties of the pebble are washed up 
among the shingle on the beech. 
A few miles beyond Pegwell 
Bay some curious remains may yet 
be traced of the ancient staithe, or 
landing-place, to which pilgrims 
from all parts of the Continent 
used to repair to the shrine of 
Becket, at Canterbury. There is 
a little natural bay formed by the 
encroachments of the sea, into 
which a sluggish, muddy stream, 
called the ‘Stour,’ empties itself. 
The landscape around is bleak 
and inhospitable. An extensive 
district of marsh fields intervenes 
between the high-road and the sea, 
and the only way by which foot- 
passengers can reach the coast is 
by following the banks of the river. 
The men of the Preventive Service 
—weather-beaten-looking fellows, 
lounging about with telescopes 
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peeping half-way out of the pockets 
of their pea-coats—and an occa- 
sional enthusiastic sportsman from 
the neighbouring town in search of 
plover or wild-duck, are the only 
persons one generally encounters 
in the winter months. In summer, 
the fields close to the sea furnish 
a stunted crop of short brown hay ; 
while in the winter, owing to the 
high tides, they are practically 
waste, being often under water for 
many weeks together. Notwith- 
standing these natural disadvan- 
tages, the village is not a disagree- 
able place for a few days’ sojourn 
even in winter. The historical 
associations are not devoid of in- 
terest. There are the remains of 
an abbey church, built in what Mr. 
Pugin used to call ‘the pious mid- 
dle ages.’ Dover Castle was then 
‘the strongest fortress in Europe,’ 
and the decayed and deserted 
haven which now meets the eye 
was ‘the resort of ships from all 
quarters.’ It is not necessary here 
to discuss the causes which have 
reduced the once far-famed port 
to a mere village, boasting only 
an occasional vessel or two from 
the North, and a very animated 
little steam-tug employed to tow 
vessels through the winding mazes 
of the Stour and introduce them 
to the sea. Its commercial pros- 
perity has passed away, but the 
aspect of the place remains un- 
changed, and to the lover of Nature 
in all her phases there is sufficient 
to admire, even in the expanse of 
marsh land, dotted here and there 
with long rows of dwarf pollard, 
and the low, irregular outline of 
the coast. When the weather is 
unusually severe, the plover and 


wild-duck—sometimes so shy that 
the sportsman can rarely get within 
range of one during a short winter 
day—are driven to seek shelter in 
the meadows, and afford excellent 
sport to the ‘ shots’ from the neigh- 
bouring town. 

Returning to Ramsgate and fol- 
lowing the line of coast, there is 
the pleasant little town of Broad- 
stairs, the scene of a shocking and 
mysterious tragedy a few years 
since ; and, farther on, Herne Bay, 
one of the most delightful of our 
Kentish watering-places. The rail- 
way has but lately invaded the 
seclusion of this little town; but 
as it lies midway between Rams- 
gate and Canterbury, and some 
eight or ten miles nearer the me- 
tropolis than either, there is no 
reason why it should not spring 
into a place of some importance : 
until but lately it was served by a 
single omnibus from the nearest 
railway station. Who can tell 
what destiny is in store for it now 
that the iron steed is snorting at 
its doors ? 

My wife purposes that next year 
we should make trial of Herne 
Bay; and as the journey is less 
expensive, and the air is no doubt 
quite as good, I do not see why 
we should not try it. I hope, too, 
that the lodger-eaters of Ramsgate 
may not be tempted to migrate to 
the new settlement, for, if so, its 
fate is sealed. I also hope there is 
no — Place there,and that the inha- 
bitants do not take in mad lodgers, 
with keepers who sleep on stretchers 
on landings, or allow other people 
to build high walls within a couple 
of feet of their bedchamber win- 
dows. 
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My pear Niece,—You will pro- 
bably be surprised at receiving a 
letter from me, written from Lon- 
don, and with the purpose of in- 
forming you that I have been en- 
joying a little bit of pleasure, all 
to myself, so thorough in its ex- 
tent, and so satisfactory in its na- 
ture, that I feel as if I should be 
good-humoured for the next three 
months at least, and disposed to 
wink at all your follies and short- 
comings for fully that period, in 
consequence. In order to spare 
you the trouble of wondering into 
what kind of Arcadia my feet have 
strayed, of speculating upon what 
conceivable circumstances have in- 
duced your old aunt to be, ‘for 
once in her life, like other people’ 
—the phrase I am certain you will 
employ—I will tell you at once. 
I took my little bit of pleasure in 
the gallery of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on the 2d of November, 
on the occasion of the dinner given 
to Charles Dickens (I perfectly 
agree with a lady who remarked 
that it sounded quite unnatural to 
call him ‘ Mr. ; the lady said, in- 
deed, she could as readily give 
that prefix to her father) ; and it 
will be a long time before the 
comfortable honest glow which 
the sight I then beheld diffused 
through all my feelings will sub- 
side. When I say that I don’t 
think even you could have con- 
trived to be bored by the scene 


which I witnessed, and that I am 
convinced Sir Carnaby could not 
have failed to understand it, I say 
at once the most comprehensive 
thing I can, and the only ill-natured 
thing I intend to say in this letter. 
That there is very little amusement 
for women to be got out of sitting 
in a gallery and looking on while a 
number of men eat and drink, and 
talk platitudes about themselves, 
is an old and well-founded convic- 
tion of mine. Under these circum- 
stances men are emancipated from 
attendance on women, and women 
must just tolerate the society of 
their own sex as best they can, 
which is, generally, very badly. 
They can look at each others 
dresses, and speculate upon the 
price and duration of each other’s 
hair-dye ; they can arrive at the 
decided conclusion that nothing 
can be more frightful and unin- 
teresting than a crowd of women, 
and each may wonder what brings 
the others there ; but at this limit- 
ed range their occupation ceases. 
They have all the aggravation of 
exclusion from the scene of action, 
and all the wholesome admonition 
of seeing how admirably the men 
can enjoy themselves without them. 
Little did I think I should ever alter 
my mind, little did I expect that I, a 
professed and confirmed ‘outsider,’ 
should find myself in the midst of 
a crowd of ladies, absorbed in the 
interest of beholding a number of 
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gentlemen eating and drinking, and 
talking, and should be actually in- 
cluded by a ‘noble chairman’— 
(you will remember that I made 
honourable mention of the second 
Bulwerian era; this is the third) 
—in a poetical reference to the 
‘ stars,’ which, or who, a little lower 
than the gas-jets, adorned the 
upper region of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. That I should find my- 
self on my way to Abyssinia, or up 
in a balloon, would have appeared 
as likely an occurrence ; and yet 
I have actually done this thing, 
and I shall remember it with un- 
alloyed pleasure as long as I shall 
be able to remember anything. It 
was not the first time that I had 
shared in, had been infected by, 
the emotion, the enthusiasm of a 
crowd of people animated bynoble, 
praiseworthy excitement. I have 
seen, a long time ago, many grand 
spectacles of historical, political, 
social, martial importance, splen- 
dour, and parade. I know what it 
is to feel the rush of excitement, 
the stirring of the nerves, the kind- 
ling of a semi-sensuous, semi-in- 
tellectual enthusiasm, under the 
influences which charm the eye, 
or at the resistlessappeal oforatory, 
the display of power and of num- 
bers. I daresay, even now, though 
I certainly should take pains to 
avoid anything of the kind, if I 
found myself obliged to look on at 
a royal féte, oragreat political meet- 
ing, or a grand review, or even a 
Volunteer shooting-match, I could 
not altogether help catching a little 
of the spirit of the thing. I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
you will understand what was the 
spirit of this scene that I am going 
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to tell you about, and how very 
thoroughly and satisfactorily I 
caught it. For you understand 
Charles Dickens, my dear niece, 
you really do, All the rubbish, and 
worse than rubbish, with which 
the world of books abounds, and 
with which you are crammed, has 
not had the power to destroy your 
taste for his writings, or blind you 
to their beauty and their worth. 
There are some things which are 
unspoilable, notto be tainted, which 
the most perverted, the most de- 
praved appetite will not cease to 
recognise as pure and delicious. I 
suppose there is not a besotted 
gin-drinker who could not feel the 
flavour of a peach, nor a habitual 
dweller in Billingsgate incapable 
of inhaling the fragrance of a moss- 
rose. 

I suppose no public dinner ever 
has been a more perfect success, 
in point of arrangements, numbers, 
zeal, the hearty approval of all 
concerned—in short, all the mate- 
rial elements of such occasions. 
I need not tell you anything about 
that part of it. We (I allude to 
the ‘stars’) were uncommonly com- 
fortable in a roomy gallery, where 
arrangements—including what the 
attendants called a ‘ collation,’ 
and reminded me of the Arabian 
Nights by doing so—were made 
on a lavish scale, for our delecta- 
tion. Thence I watched the ga- 
thering of the groups of gentle- 
men, previous to the arrival of the 
guest of the evening. The room 
was very pretty, I thought, and the 
scene, even in its inanimate con- 
stituents, very gay; but as I exa- 
mined it, I saw something which 
caused it all to vanish from before 
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me, and a vision to fill my mind 
instead. High up, on each panel 
of the lofty walls, the name of one 
of the books which are household 
words was printed in golden let- 
ters ; and on the space behind the 
chairman’s seat were the flags of 
England and America, and above 
them a scroll, with the inscription, 
‘All the Year Round.’ Each name 
evoked remembrance associated 
with many a friend, as familiar as 
though they were forms of flesh 
and blood, and spoke with earthly 
tongues to me of one of the keen- 
est, the purest, the most lasting 
pleasures of my life ; for I shall 
never accept the fact of knowing 
any or all of Charles Dickens's 
books by heart as any reason for 
ceasing to read them, any more 
than I should consider an inti- 
mate acquaintance with friends a 
ground for discontinuing to visit 
them. I heard the buzz of the 
gathering assembly, and saw even- 
ing-dressed forms flitting about, 
and was dimly conscious of stewards 
in a state of preternatural activity, 
and a great hum of preparation 
everywhere. But the people whom 
I saw most distinctly were the in- 
visible guests who escorted the man 
whom we were all assembled to 
honour, and did honour with all 
our hearts, as he moved slowly to 
his seat, greeted by the acclama- 
tions of a crowd, each individual 
in which strove to show how per- 
sonally dear he held him. The 
members of the Pickwick Club had 
their places at the table, and who 
but Sam waited on the company, 
and backed the efforts of the toast- 
master with stentorian force? Was 
not Cousin Feenix there, foremost 
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among thespeech-makers? Were 
not Mr. Wardle and the Brothers 
Cheeryble, Jim Linkinwater, Nicho- 
las, and Frank among: the guests ; 
and Mr. Dombey, in his ameliorat- 
ed moral phase,—David, Traddles 
(without the slate and the skele- 
tons), and dear Dr. Strong? Did 
one miss Mr. Micawber from that 
farewell banquet, or John West- 
lock, or gentle Tom Pinch, Walter 
Gay, or the irresistible Toots? 
Did anyone fail to see the Father 
of the Marshalsea, or the Golden 
Dustman, or Captain Cuttle, or 
Uncle Sol, or catch no glimpse of 
children’s faces amid the throng? 
One sat in his little chair, with the 
crutch ‘handy,’ near the man at 
whose bidding he had come out of 
the world of imagination to live 
forever in our hearts—one to whom 
a kindly reference was to be made 
that night. Tiny Tim looked wist- 
fully at the crowd, one weak hand 
in that of Paul Dombey, and be- 
side him little Nell ; and Johnny 
Moloch had a peep too, and Jenny 
Wren, and the weird Phenomenon; 
and in the background were dim 
figures, timidly sheltering in the 
vicinity of one in whom the weak 
and the oppressed have found an 
advocate more powerful than bench 
or bar or bishop, than organised 
charity or official beneficence. 
Even as Tom Pinch saw ghostly 
company in the mists pierced by 
the tones of his organ, I saw, float- 
ing in the distance, Smike and Bar- 
naby, Joe, and Alice Marwood, 
Maggie, and Charley, and poor 
Miss Flite, her birdcage in her 
hand, and perching on it, Grip. I 
saw a crowd of menand women, not 
names, my dear, but living human 
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creatures, as real to me as yourself, 
making their dumb-show protest 
for this demonstration. Hear him ! 
they said ; prize him! honour him ! 
He has forced you to listen to him ; 
he has forced you to believe him ; 
he has stirred you to righteous in- 
dignation and to wholesome shame. 
Sin and misery, awful want and 
wickedness, crime and cruelty, 
are rampant still, not only in the 
dark places of the earth, but in 
the light into which this man, more 
than any other living, has dragged 
them. But they are not ignored ; 
they are striven with: they are 
not daintily sneered and sniffed 
at from unassailable heights of 
purity, comfort, and luxury; but 
sorrowfully avowed and combated, 
in a brotherly spirit, which no man 
living has done so much to awaken 
and to sustain. Ask what this man, 
this king of men, crowned with 
love and honour, with the imperish- 
able glory of deathless respect, and 
admiration for whose expression 
language holds no hyperbole, has 
done for mankind. You will 
hear the answer breathed from 
the debtors’ prison ; from the tra- 
velling show-van ; from the York- 
shire school ; from the workhouse ; 
from the hospital and the gaol ; 
from the wilderness of the crowded 
streets; from the horrible savage 
outlawry of the reeking courts ; 
from the sweltering den of the 
overtasked seamstresses’ work- 
room ; from the brutalised ‘rural’ 
districts; and the fever-laden 
marshes into which struggling men 
are trapped. You will hear the 
answer from the haunts of moneyed 
vice, and the respectable, respon- 
sible head-quarters of dishonest 
VOL. I. 
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speculation ; you will hear it from 
the bruised lips of beaten women, 
from the dry throats of famished 
children; and you will learn it 
from the plain-spoken utterance 
of men who are doing humanity’s 
work in this terrible world, and who 
everywhere find Charles Dickens 
their wise and indefatigable pioneer. 
The story was whispered around 
me as I sat in the gallery, where 
were many ladies in an enthusi- 
astic state of mind, which, con- 
sidering its origin, I thought very 
becoming to them. They actually 
forgot to think about themselves, 
my dear, or to “viser each other; 
and they spoke of ‘Charles Dick- 
ens’ not as people speak of great 
men in general, in the abstract, 
but as if every woman among them 
felt individual love and gratitude 
for him. Unseen company was 
not wanting there either. I could 
see Kate Nickleby and Mary Gra- 
ham, little Ruth and Dora, Agnes 
Wickfield and Amy Dorrit, fair 
Florence and stately Edith, Mrs. 
Blimber, reconciled to the un- 
avoidable absence of Cicero, and 
Cornelia, inspecting the Chairman 
through her critical spectacles. It 
was a curious sensation to look at 
the man to whom the world owes 
so much, to speculate upon what 
he was feeling in the presence of 
the multitude, under circumstances 
in which any deprecation of his 
own praises, any attempt to ignore 
his position, would have been sim- 
ply silly, and a sham. I could 
not help wondering, when the din- 
ner had come to an end, and the 
labours of the toastmaster com- 
menced, whether he remembered 
the Anglo-Bengalee, and Bullamy’s 
PP 
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proclamations of the rights and 
privileges of the ‘ Chair.’ 

I hope you have read Lord Lyt- 
ton’s speech ; I conclude you have, 
as the dinner is ‘talked of’ a good 
deal, and it would not ‘do’ not to 
know something about it, especially 
as it came in so nicely at a dull 
time, when revolutions abroad, and 
revelations of workhouse infamies 
at home, which might never have 
been heard of, had Mr. Bumble and 
Mrs. Corney never lived to startle 
and convince the world, are the 
chief resources of general conver- 
sation. No doubt you admired the 
eloquent discourse of the noble 
Chairman. So did I, when I read 
it; but the delivery of it was any- 
thing but attractive, and the bit of 
Parson Dale’s sermon, showing how 
knowledge is power, was declaimed 
with a conventicle emphasis and 
gesture which that Broad Church- 
man would have held in abhorrence. 
The speech was a very clever 
speech, however; and how nice that 
it should have been spoken by a 
lord! Of course, my dear, you 
know that two lords were present. 
How flattering, how truly delight- 
ful! What a testimony to the re- 
spectability of literature, or to the 
intellect and taste of the ‘ Upper 
House’ The hall was crowded 
with the leaders of art, science, 
literature, the drama, law; but 
what of that? The representative 
men there ‘rallied round’ one oftheir 
own class—one who had earned 
such distinction by genius and la- 
bour, by singleness of purpose and 
fearless manly honesty, that that 
class is best honoured when it owns 
him its chief: the odd thing about 
it was, that there should be any 
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lords there—any persons who to the 
privilege and prerogative of rank 
add the eccentricity of talent, and 
its employment in literature. Be- 
cause, you see, one does not ex- 
pect that kind of thing,—whether 
it isa condescension on their part 
or a happy result of unusual en- 
lightenment, much to their own 
benefit, is a matter of opinion. 
Mine takes the latter turn ; and I 
think nothing in the career of Lord 
Lytton (in reference to whom the 
Chief-justice paraphrased Moore’s 
panegyric on Sheridan in a very 
fine speech) is more admirable 
than his distinct preference of his 
adopted profession of letters to 
the other adventitious distinctions 
which he has acquired. He may 
fairly assert a share in the claim 
which Charles Dickens modestly 
but firmly put forward on his own 
behalf; he too has been true to 
his art. He has rather talent than 
genius, and industry more than 
either; but he has stuck to the 
pen, and always stood up for the 
interests of literature and the so- 
cial consideration of literary men. 
In a word—a vulgar but emphatic 
word—he is not a snob; and really, 
when one remembers what a temp- 
tation to snobbishness it must be to 
be a literary lord, that is not faint 
praise. I cannot forgive the Bulwer 
of the first era, but I respect the 
Lytton of the second ; and if he 
would read his speeches and keep 
his hands quiet, I should be capa- 
ble of admiring the ‘noble Chair- 
man’ of the third. 

There was a gentleman present 
among the éife at the upper table 
who wore a glittering star upon his 
breast. This gentleman was the 
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Lord Mayor, as, of course, we all 
knew ; but only imagine the effort 
it cost my politeness to hide my 
surprise when a benighted foreigner 
inquired of me who was the distin- 
guished author thus décoré / Such 
ignorance is astonishing, and even 
amusing, but it leads to tiresome 


explanations, and is occasionally 
embarrassing. For instance, the 


ignorant foreign person, with the 
polished persistency so consonant 
with French politeness, required 
to be informed in very downright 
terms that England never con- 
founds literature with the arts, or 
the services for which decorations 
are bestowed. The elementary 
state of mind which could picture 
to itself an English novelist wear- 
ing the ribbon and star of an Eng- 
lish ‘ order’ is distressing. The ig- 
norant foreign person quite dis- 
turbed me by her remarks. In- 
stead of feeling thedeep importance 
—I might indeed say solemnity— 
of the fact that two lords (who were 
not born lords) graced the scene, 
and accepting it as the magnificent 
and satisfying fact, which of course 
it was to the British mind, as there 
represented, she would keep ask- 
ing me what were the titles of this, 
that, and the other ‘illustrious’ in- 
dividual present. It is so painful, 
you know, to hear epithets misap- 
plied ; and really, to listen to the 
speeches, and make her understand 
that it was almost indecent to ap- 
ply that word to anyone out of the 
peerage, was hard work. Then she 
would tell me about M. Octave 
Feuillet, who is a mere novelist, 
and M. Emile Angier, who is a 
mere dramatist, being members of 
the French Academy; and she 
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would ask me about the estima- 
tion in which ‘ce charmant M. 
Charles’ is held at ‘la cour,’ and go 
into ecstasies over the fact—in 
which neither King Christian nor 
Hans Christian sees anything ex- 
traordinary—that when the King 
of Denmark meets Hans Christian 
Andersen in the streets of Copen- 
hagen, his Majesty stops his car- 
riage, and gets out to speak with 
the great story-teller. All very 
proper for a King of Denmark, 
but what has that to do with us? 
Suppose the King of Denmark’s 
son-in-law were to do such a thing? 
You can’t suppose it—of course 
not ; the thing would be nothing 
short of revolutionary. And then 
she talked about some ‘order’ given 
by the King of Prussia, which is ex- 
tremely exclusive, like the Golden 
Fleece, the Garter, or the Thistle 
(and all the world knows how care- 
fully they are bestowed, the only 
liberality in their distribution at- 
taching to religion, in which there 
is absolutely no restriction: how 
beautiful to think of a Mahome- 
tan wearing the George !), and for 
which men distinguished in art, 
science, and literature are alone 
eligible. She gave me a glib cata- 
logue of the existing members, 
which I could send you, but you 
have probably never heard of one 
half of them, few as they are; and 
then, to my great relief, the speech 
of the evening commenced. A 
beautiful speech it was — manly, 
unaffected, and the most truly so 
where superficial people would dis- 
cover conceit. As if genius could 
be genius if it failed to recognise 
and appreciate itself—as if the ex- 
ercise to the full, and with the 
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strength of energy and of con- 
science, of any great faculty were 
not a thing quite apart from egot- 
ism, and as full of wonder to the 
doer as the beholder—I saw the 
aerial crowd press forward to listen 
to Charles Dickens, as the visible 
multitude gathered around the ta- 
ble at which he stood, and listened 
to him and cheered him to the echo. 
When he asked his ‘brothers,’ in 
proud confidence of the answer, 
whether he had been true to them, 
to his own art, and to the interests 
of every other, there was not a dis- 
sentient heart there. Indeed, he 
has been true—true to the frater- 
nity of art, true to the higher fra- 
ternity of humanity, a faithful sayer 
of good words, a ruthless foe of evil 
and wrong, of falsehood and tyr- 
anny, and every kind of mockery 
and pretence. He has practised, 
with genuine genial feeling and 
sterling simplicity of purpose, what 
Mr. Thackeray, with much cynical 
finesse of phrase and much prac- 
tical insincerity, preached. He 
asserted that he has never per- 
mitted his art to be patronised in 
his person; and he asserted it 
truly,— but without the slightest 
sneer at the classes who conceive 
themselves entitled to patronise 
art, and plebeian human nature 
in general,—as much without re- 
sentment as without brag. A man 
who is a leader in his own class 
is neither wise nor self-respecting if 
he consents to be ‘in the ruck,’ as 
your Sir Carnaby would express it, 
of another. I felt, as I witnessed 
that scene and heard those deeply- 
emotional words, that the man who 
spoke them deserved the unquali- 
fied allegiance of all the ‘ brothers’ 
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whom he addressed, by his unfal- 
tering loyalty to them, and to the 
purpose of his life since he had 
commenced his career, ‘without 
money, or influence, or compa- 
nions.’ A strange retrospect for 
Charles Dickens, as he stood there 
that night, bidding farewell to a 
crowd of friends, who only repre- 
sented, as a deputation might do, 
the multitude who honour and love 
him here, and called to the New 
World by the clamour of hundreds 
of thousands, to whom, perhaps— 
for the Americans are wonderful 
people to individualise their favour- 
ites in literature and art—he is 
even dearer. He talked about the 
new generation which has sprung 
up in America since, like Martin 
Chuzzlewit, he was ‘so dreadfully 
regardless of himself as to go there ;’ 
and of their desire to see and hear 
him. I hope he may find the Bevan 
element preponderating now; but 
I doubt the extinction of La Fayette 
Kettle, Hannibal Chollop, Elijah 
Pogram, and Mr. Scadder. I won- 
der if he will do anything very de- 
lightful for us when he comes back ; 
but I don’t expect ever to laugh 
again as I have laughed at ‘ my 
war correspondent, Mr. Jefferson 
Brick,’ and ‘ Dr. Ginery Dunkle of 
Troy.’ Is he destined to meet 
the LL.’s again, and Mrs. Hominy, 
still using the Major’s pocket-hand- 
kerchief? And I wonder whether 
those delightfully droll sketches 
of his, of American originals, have 
given us over here more, or even 
as much, amusement as they have 
afforded the appreciative and hu- 
mour-loving compatriots of the 
gifted members of the Eden-Land 
Corporation? Did you ever happen 
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to remark how very keenly English 
people enjoy Mr. Hannibal Chol- 
lop’s assertion that American people 
believe themselves to be ‘ the flower 
of the airth,’ and ‘ require to be 
cracked up ; and how extremely 
savage those English people are 
when an American considers them 
any less than perfect, or indulges 
in the least joke at their expense? 
Mr. Lester, for instance, who told 
some truths about the condition of 
our poor, which were horrifying, 
indeed in the worst possible taste, 
quite shocking! The idea of an 
intrusive foreigner poking about our 
rural districts, and finding out that 
human beings were infinitely worse 
off and less cared for than beasts— 
actually flouting the State, which 
is, of course, and in the nature 
of things, paternally vigilant—and 
flying in the face of the Church, 
as represented by its occasionally 
resident rectors and its splen- 
didly remunerated curates! What 
a horrid man Mr. Lester was 
(though our Charles Dickens never 
had a warmer admirer than this 
coarse person)! How sadly diffe- 
rent to M. Esquiros !—there is a 
really intelligent foreigner for you, 
who writes so delightfully about us 
all. And that eccentric Mr. Haw- 
thorne too, who actually presumed 
to jest about the personal appear- 
ance of the British matron! Sacri- 
legious being ! 

The matter of the ‘ speech of the 
evening’ is in your hands, and I 
only wish I could give you some 
notion of the manner of it: of the 
almost painful excess of feeling, 
the deep-toned voice husky with 
emotion ; the earnestness, the sim- 
plicity, the entire truthfulness to 
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himself and to the position; the 
geniality, the kindliness, the grace, 
and the perfect naturalness of the 
speaker. Speaking to a large and 
distinguished audience, recogni- 
sant of their quality (I mean in 
their own way, my dear; you un- 
derstand), and yet equally recog- 
nisant of the individual regard of 
each man there for him, there was 
a certain tone of intimacy, of con- 
fidence, of personality in Charles 
Dickens’s manner, which was very 
touching and beautiful. His face 
was not so changeful as usual, his 
speech had not the element of 
humour in it, generally so con- 
spicuous and delightful. The oc- 
casion did not admit of it, and he 
was in perfect harmony with the 
occasion. The peculiar mirthful 
flash, the sudden lighting up of 
the countenance which is so cha- 
racteristic of him, occurred only 
once (for I never took my eyes, 
assisted by my spectacles and a 
first-rate opera-glass, off his face 
while he was speaking); it was 
when he enumerated the ‘ dragons’ 
which he had never lighted upon 
in his path. In all the rest deep 
earnest feeling prevailed, and it 
reached its utmost intensity when 
he denied indifference to literature, 
and discouragement to its profes- 
sors, on the part of his ‘ country- 
men,’ while he admitted the charge 
as against his ‘country.’ I hope 
the distinction was not lost on you, 
for it was very clever, very telling, 
and very true. I should think M. 
d’ Azeglio appreciated that point 
keenly. 

As you know, there was much 
good after Charles 
Dickens amid the 


speaking 


sat down, 
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cheers of the assembly (‘the 
stars’ conducted themselves in 
quite a tumultuous fashion, and 
the display of handkerchiefs was 
profuse) ;—the speech of the 
Chief-justice was of historical 
value, and its delivery unsurpass- 
able ; but for me, the interest of 
the scene began and ended with 
its central figure. 

Only think of those spiteful re- 
porters omitting to mention that 
Charles Dickens included the 
‘ladies’ in the opening formula 
of his speech! Shameful, was it 
not? You cannot imagine how 


much that omission injures the 
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effect. Lord Lytton was charm- 
ing in his allusions to us; but so 
completely did everything set it- 
self to the same tune in my mind, 
that 1 found myself wondering whe- 
ther Charles Dickens remembered 
how Mr. Pecksniff bade Mrs. Lupin 
‘look up there’ with him. 

And now, my dear niece, you 
know how I took a little bit of 
pleasure, which will be enough for 
me until Charles Dickens comes 
home again and tells us ‘all about 
it.’ 

Your affectionate aunt, 
ANASTATIA, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LINNET’S FIRST FLIGHT. 
THERE were many phases of this 
life in which Lord Sandilands en- 
joyed a singular and an extensive 
popularity, many varieties of the 
social scale in which his name was 
mentioned with respect, and not a 
few in which he was regarded with 
far more than ordinary interest. 
In the first place, he was a man 
well born and well bred, and did 
honour to his position by his ap- 
pearance, his manners, and the 
constant decorum which pervaded 
and formed part of his life. City 
merchants, members of parliament, 
who, having swept out their own 
counting-houses, of course became 
rigidest Conservatives, when by 
those wonderful gradations which 
are known to thereverent as‘ honest 
perseverance,’ and to the irreverent 
as ‘lucky flukes,’ they rose to be 
heads of the firm, felt immensely 
honoured by being permitted to 
play in the same rubber at the 
Portland with the calm, quiet, self- 
possessed, bald-headed, silver-fring- 
ed old nobleman, who was a model 
of courtesy throughout the game, 
but who never missed a point or 
gave a chance. Young men im- 
bued with slang, as are the young 
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men of the present day, dropped 
the metaphor of the prize-ring, mu- 
sic-hall, and the demi-monde villa 
in the presence of the ‘high-dried 
old boy,’ of whose position there 
could not be the smallest doubt, 
and who, on occasion, had shown 
that he owned a tongue which 
could make itself felt ‘ doosid 
unpleasantly, don’t you know !— 
kind of rough side of it, and all that 
sort of thing, you know! To 
women he was always scrupulously 
attentive, and was in consequence 
in the greatest favour amongst 
them. ‘The fact of his wearing the 
willow for his old love, Lady Lucy 
Beecher, was from Bel- 
grave- to Grosvenor-squares ; and 
the story, which had won for him 
such affectionate interest amongst 
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those who were young at the time 
when, as all supposed, he was jilted 
by the fair one, and bore his jilting 
so manfully, yet lived amongst their 
descendants, and caused Lord San- 
dilands to be regarded as ‘a sweet 
old thing,’ who had suffered in 
Love’s cause, by débutantes who 
were unborn when John Borlase 
first won Gertrude Gautier’s child- 
ish heart. 

And yet Lord Sandilands was 
by no means a representative man. 
For politics he cared little or no- 
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thing. On special occasions he 
went down to the House and 
voted with his party, but in that 
was comprised his whole Parlia- 
mentary career. He never spoke 
and never intrigued ; the Custom- 
house and the Post-office enrolled 
no members who had obtained 
their appointments at his instance ; 
his personal appearance was un- 
known to the private secretary of 
the Postmaster-general ; nor was 
his handwriting to be found in the 
bulging pigeon-holes of the Trea- 
sury. Many years had elapsed 
since he had arrayed himself in 
the charming court-costume which 
intelligence has retained from the 
customs of the dark ages, and 
presented himself at the levees of 
his sovereign, At flower-shows 
and races, at afternoon Park or 
morning Row, at garden-parties or 
Sites champéires, at none of those 
gatherings where pleasant Frivolity 
rules, was Lord Sandilands known 
—at none, rather, save one—the 
Opera. There he was facile prin- 
cops; there he was king of the 
place. ‘The check-takers and the 
box-keepers knew him as well as 
they knew the lessee, and stood 
in as much awe of him. The prin- 
cipal librarians, Messrs. Ivory, Mac- 
Bone, and Déloge, prostrated them- 
selves before him, and were always 
most anxious to learn his opinion 
of any novelty, as on that opinion 
they were accustomed to base their 
calculation of profit or loss. With 
Schrink, the critic of the Stfafes- 
man—a cynical, humpbacked man, 
who had a spite against mankind, 
and ‘took it out’ in writing ve- 
nomous articles abusive of the 
world in general, and the musical 
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world in particular—Lord Sandi- 
lands was the only man who had 
the smallest weight ; and many a 
neophyte has owed the touch of 
oil which she received, instead of 
the pickling which threatened her, 
to a kind word dropped by his 
lordship in the seclusion of that 
box on the pit tier to which he 
alone was admitted, where Schrink 
sat nursing his leg, biting his nails, 
and glowering with fury alike at 
singers and audience. Behind the 
scenes his popularity was equally 
great: the sulky tenors gave up 
sucking their cough-lozenges and 
grinding their teeth at his approach, 
and welcomed him with cour- 
teous salutations ; the basso roused 
himself from his stertorous sleep; 
the prima donna gave up that 
shrill altercation with her snuffy 
old mother; the property-men and 
the scene-shifters, who dashed in- 
discriminately against the gilded 
youth who roamed vacantly about, 
took special care to steer clear 
of Lord Sandilands, and touched 
their paper caps to him as he 
passed by; and the little ballet- 
women and chorus-singers dropped 
deepest curtsies to his lordship, 
and felt that so long as he was satis- 
fied with them their pound a week 
was safe. 

Had he any interest in the man- 
agement? ‘That was a moot point. 
Ever since the publication of the 
bankrupt’s schedule made patent 
the fact that a well-known advertis- 
ing teacher of languages was iden- 
tical with an even more notorious 
agricultural-implement maker, one 
has been afraid to give any positive 
opinion as to who is who in this 
most extraordinary world of ours. 
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Mr. Boulderson Munns was the re- 
sponsiblelessee of the Grand Opera, 
and held the reins of management ; 
but whose was the money embarked 
in the speculation it was impossible 
to say. Young Jeffcock, the China 
merchant (Jeffcock Brothers of 
Shanghai), used to attend all the 
rehearsals, had boxes always at his 
command, and was treated with 
great deference by Mr. Boulderson 
Munns; but in all these respects he 
was equalled by Jack Clayton of 
the Coldstreams, who was notori- 
ously impecunious, who owed even 
for his button-hole bouquets, and 
who spent all his ready-money in 
hansom cabs and sprat-suppers for 
the corps de ballet. ‘Tommy Toshing- 
ton, who knew most things, de- 
clared that Lord Sandilands had 
no monetary interest in the house, 
but that his position gave him 
greater, influence with Mr. Boulder- 
son Munns than was enjoyed by 
any of the others. ‘ Sandilands, 
sir,” Tommy would say, when he 
had dined well at somebody else’s 
expense,—‘ Sandilands is the man 
to give a stamp to a thing of that 
sort! Don’t know what there is in 
him, but there’s something that 
when he says a musical thing’s all 
right, it’s safe to go. Why, when 
that old gray horse and green 
brougham of his are seen at the 
door of Canzonet’s shop, as they 
are day after day in the season, it’s 
worth a fortune to Sam Canzonet— 
he told me so himself. Money? 
Nota sixpence, not a sous. When 
he was John Borlase he was a 
regular screw, and he’s not im- 
proved with age; but it is not 
money Munns wants out of him. 
Jeffcock? nonsense! Jack Clayton? 
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bah! Thereal capitalistthere, sir, is 
—; and here Mr. Toshington whisp- 
ered in your ear the name ofa well- 
known Evangelical M.P., whom 
you would have as soon accredited 
with Mormonism as with connection 
with theatrical affairs; and having 
made his point, hobbles off chuck- 
ling. 

There was truth in this, although 
it was said by Tommy Toshington. 
There was no doubt that Lord 
Sandilands had powerful interest 
in all the ramifications of the mu- 
sical world ; and though this fact 
must for a long time have been 
patent to him, he never thought of 
it, never, at least, felt it so strongly 
as when he was turning over in 
his mind the curious chance which 
had brought him face to face with 
his daughter, and had been casting 
about as to how he best could 
serve her. ‘That the girl had mu- 
sical talent he was certain. He 
had served too long an apprentice- 
ship, all amateur though it was, 
to his favourite science not to be 
thoroughly convinced of that; and 
he knew perfectly well that Grace 
Lambert’s voice and style were 
both far beyond those possessed 
by most of the gifted pupils of the 
Academy of Music: for the most 
part delightful young persons, who 
came out with a gush, and went in 
with a run; who gave immense 
delight to their personal friends at 
the few concerts at which they 
sung gratuitously; and who may, 
according to the orthodox ending 
of the children’s tales, ‘ have lived 
happy ever after,’ but who, at all 
events, passed the remainder of 
their lives in obscurity, and were 
never heard of again. 
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No ; Grace Lambert—what the 
deuce had made her assume so un- 
romantic a name? Gertrude Keith 
was fifty times as pretty — Grace 
Lambert was not to be measured 
by the usual bushel. Her voice, 
as Lord Sandilands recollected it 
at Carabas House, was one of the 
sweetest, the most /rainante and 
bewitching which, in all his great 
experience, he had ever listened to; 
and there was something about her 
personal appearance, her air and 
tournure, which completely lifted 
her out of the common. ‘ Psht!’ 
said the old gentleman to him- 
self, as he lay back in his easy- 
chair, revolving all these things in 
his mind—‘how many of ’em have 
I seen? There was Miss Lavrock— 
charmin’ voice she had, bright and 
shrill, like a bird’s pipe—a little 
fat, dumpy body, that made the 
plank in the Sonnambula creak 
beneath the weight of her ten stone, 
and looked more like a cook than 
Lucia; and there was Miss Green- 
wood— Miss Bellenden Greenwood, 
I beg her pardon—with her saucy 
black eyes, and her red-and-white 
complexion, and her corkscrew 
ringlets—gad, how horrible! But 
this child is marvellously distinguée 
and bred-looking ; the way her head 
is set on her shoulders, the shape 
of her head, the curve of her nos- 
trils, and the delicacy of her hands 
—I’m always telling myself that 
blood’s all bosh, as they say in 
their modern slang; but ‘pon my 
word, one finds there’s something 
in it after all ! 

Lord Sandilands was a constant 
visitor now at the pretty Bayswater 
villa, and had conducted himself 
with such courtesy and kindness 
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as to render his presence anything 
but disagreeable to Grace. The 
time during which she had lived 
with her husband, short though it 
had been, had been quite long 
enough to give her an unconquer- 
able aversion for slanginess and 
bad taste, and enable her to appre- 
ciate the spirit of the gentleman, 
which showed itself in every action, 
in every word of the old nobleman. 
Nor did Lord Sandilands, after a 
little time, care to conceal the great 
interest which he took in Miss 
Lambert’s career. While carefully 
veiling everything which might 
show the relationship in which 
he stood to the young girl, and 
while never ceasing to impress on 
Mrs. Bloxam—much to that worthy 
woman’s secret annoyance, for was 
she not the possessor of a secret 
even more mysterious and more 
compromising in connection with 
Gertrude ?—the necessity of reti- 
cence, Lord Sandilands confessed 
to Miss Lambert that, actuated by 
the purest and most honourable 
motives, he wished to place himself 
at her service in advancing her in- 
terests in the profession which she 
had chosen, and in which she was 
evidently destined to take a high 
position, and in being of use to her 
in society. And in both these ways 
the old nobleman was of the 
greatest assistance to the débutante, 
As has been before said, his verdict 
in musical matters was immensely 
thought of; while, though it must 
be acknowledged that the open 
and avowed support of many elderly 
noblemen would be anything but 
fortunate in securing the interests 
of a young musical lady with the 
members of her own sex, that of 
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such a known Galahad as Lord 
Sandilands had due weight, and 
his protégée, duly escorted by Mrs. 
Bloxam, ‘wenteverywhere.’ ‘ Every- 
where’ included Lady Lowndes’ ; 
and the Marchioness of Carabas 
knew of this, as how could she do 
otherwise? being a diligent student 
of the Alorning Post, in addition to 
having it told her by seven of her 
dearest and most intimate friends, 
who called for the express purpose 
of startling her with the information 
during the next afternoon. But the 
Marchioness knew of Miss Lam- 
bert’s appearance at Lady Lowndes’ 
house, and yet received her the 
next day with a welcome which 
had in it even more than the usual 
empressement, Why? impossible to 
say, save that people were begin- 
ning to talk more and more of 
Miss Grace Lambert’s voice and 
appearance, and specially of her 
manners. ‘Something odd about 
her, don’t you know?—frigid, unim- 
pressionable, something-which-one- 
can’t-make-out sort of thing, you 
know ” the ladies said; while the 
delightful creature in the Blues, to 
whom she had been specially intro- 
duced with the view of eliciting the 
speaking of her heart, declared she 
was ‘doosid hard nut to crack,’ 
and something which had beaten 
him, the delightful creature in the 
Blues, ‘by chalks.’ So that Lady 
Carabas, carefully noting all the 
phases of society, felt more bound 
than ever to ‘keep in’ with the fro- 
tégée whom she had introduced ; and 
the ambrosial footmen with the 
powdered locks went more fre- 
quently than ever between the 
halls of Carabas and the Bayswater 
villa, and the much-monogrammed 
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notes which they conveyed were 
warmer than ever in their expres- 
sions of admiration and attachment, 
and hopes of speedily seeing their 
most charming &c.; and more than 
ever was Lady Carabas Miss Grace 
Lambert's dearest friend. But Lady 
Carabas was a very woman after 
all, and as such her friendship for 
her dearest friend stopped at a cer- 
tain point; she brooked no inter- 
ference in matters where her Soul 
(with the big S) was concerned. 
Other women, not possessing so 
much worldly knowledge, might 
have given their dearest friends 
opportunity for intimacy with the 
temporary possessor of the Soul, 
and then quarrelled with them for 
causing the Soul to be depressed 
with the pangs of jealousy and dis- 
trust. Lady Carabas knew better 
than that. He whose image the 
Soul, however temporarily, enshrin- 
ed must be kept sacred and apart, 
so far as it was possible to keep 
him, and must be troubled with no 
temptation. Hence it happened 
that Gilbert Lloyd, then regnant 
over Lady Carabas’ Soul, was never 
permitted to meet, or scarcely even 
to hear of, the young lady in whom 
he would have recognised his wife. 

Of Miles Challoner, however, 
Miss Grace Lambert saw a great 
deal; not, indeed, at Carabas 
House. Ever since the eventful 
evening of his introduction to Mr. 
Gilbert Lloyd, Miles had crossed 
the threshold of Lady Carabas’ 
mansion as seldom as social de- 
cency, in deference to the Mar- 
chioness’s constantly renewed invi- 
tations, would permit him. The 
invitations were constantly renew- 
ed; for Lady Carabas had taken a 
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liking to the young man, and, in- 
deed, the idea had crossed her 
ladyship’s mind that when Gilbert 
Lloyd’s time of office had expired 
—and his tenure had been already 
more than the average—she could 
scarcely do better than intrust 
Miles Challoner with the secret of 
the existence of her Soul, and per- 
mit him to share in its aspiration. 
There was a freshness, she thought, 
about him which would suit her 
admirably ; a something so different 
from those fades and jaded world- 
lings among whom her life was 
passed. But though the invitations 
were constant, the response to them 
was very limited indeed, and only 
on one or two occasions subsequent 
to his introduction did Miles avail 
himself of the hospitality of Cara- 
bas House. On none of these 
occasions did he meet Mr. Gilbert 
Lloyd. The same reason which 
induced Lady Carabas to man- 
ceuvre in keeping her friend for 
the time being from meeting her 
handsome /rofégée suggested to 
her the expediency of preventing 
any possible collision between the 
actual and the intended sharers of 
her Soul ; collision, as Lady Cara- 
bas thought, by no means unlikely 
to occur, as she was a shrewd ob- 
servant woman of the world, and 
had noticed the odd behaviour of 
both gentlemen at the time of 
their introduction. 

But Lord Sandilands, loving 
Miles Challoner for his own and 
for his father’s sake, and noticing 
the strong impression which Miss 
Lambert’s voice and beauty had 
made upon the young man, had 
taken him to the Bayswater villa, 
and formally introduced him ; and 
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both Mrs. Bloxam and Grace had 
‘hoped theyshouldsee more of him.’ 
He was a gentleman. You could not 
say much more of him than that ; 
but what an immense amount is 
implied in that word! He was not 
very bright; he never said clever 
or smart things—consequently he 
kept himself from evil-speaking, 
lying, and slandering; he had no 
facility for gossip—consequently 
he never intruded on the ladies 
the latest news of the demi-monde 
heroines, nor the backstairs’ sweep- 
ings of the court ; he was earnest 
and manly, and full of youthful fer- 
vour on various subjects, which he 
discussed in a bright, modest way 
which won Mrs. Bloxam’s by no 
means impulsive heart, and at the 
same time made that impulsive 
heart beat quickly with its know- 
ledge of Gertrude’s secret; a secret 
with which the unexpressed but im- 
possible-to-be-mistaken admiration 
of this young man might interfere. 

Impossible-to-be-mistaken admi- 
ration? Quite impossible. Lord 
Sandilands —though years had 
gone by since he had been a 
proficient in that peculiar vo- 
cabulary, whose expressions are 
undefined and untranslatable—re- 
cognised it in an instant, and 
scarcely knew whether to be 
pleased or vexed as the idea flashed 
upon him. He loved Miles like 
his own son, believed in all his 
good qualities, recognised and ad- 
mitted that the young man had 
all in him requisite to make a 
good, loving husband ; his social 
status, too, was such as would be 
most desirable for a girl in Ger- 
trude’s position. But Lord Sandi- 
lands knew that any question of 
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his natural daughter’s marriage 
would entail the disclosure of the 
relation in which he stood to her; 
and he dreaded the ridicule of the 
world, dreaded the banter of the 
club, dreaded more than all the 
elucidation of the fact that the 
répandu notion of his wearing the 
willow for Lady Lucy Beecher had 
been all nonsense, and that he had 
consoled himself for her ladyship’s 
defalcation by an intrigue of a very 
different calibre. 

‘I should be laughed at all 
over town,’ the old gentleman said 
to himself; ‘and though it must 
come, by George, it’s best to put off 
the evil day as long. as possible. 
I don’t know. I’m an old fellow 
now, and have not as keen an eye 
for these things as I had; but 7 
don’t perceive any sign of a ¢en- 
dresse on Gertrude’s part ; and, all 
things considered, I’m glad of it.’ 

And Lord Sandilands was right. 
There was not the smallest sign of 
any feeling for Miles Challoner in 
Grace Lambert. Had she had the 
least spark of such a feeling kind- 
ling in her heart, it is very doubt- 
ful whether she would have per- 
mitted it to be remarked in her out- 
ward manner; but her heart was 
thoroughly free from any such sen- 
timent. She liked Miles Chal- 
loner—liked his frank bearing, and 
was touched, after her fashion, by 
the respect which he showed her. 
It was something quite new to her, 
this old-fashioned courtesy from 
this young man. Ofcourse, during 
her schooldays she had seen no- 
thing of mankind, save as exem- 
plified in the foreign professors of 
languages and music, whose cour- 
tesy was for the most part of the 
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organ-monkey order—full of bows 
and grins. After her marriage, 
the set in which she was thrown— 
though to a certain extent kept in 
order by the feeling that Gil’ vert 
Lloyd was ‘a swell,’ and had pe- 
culiar notions as to how his wife 
should be treated—never had 
scrupled to talk to her without 
removing their hats, or to smoke 
in her presence. And though the 
gentlemen she had met at Carabas 
House had been guilty of neither 
of these solecisms, there had been 
a certain /aissezs-aller air about 
them, which Grace Lambert had 
ascribed to a fant soit peu disdain 
of her artistic position ; the real fact 
being that to assume a vice if he 
have it not, and to heap as much 
mud as possible on that state of 
life into which it has pleased Pro- 
vidence to call him, is the chosen 
and favourite occupation of a high- 
born and wealthy young man of 
the present day. So Grace Lam- 
bert recognised Miles Challoner as 
a gentleman fur sang, and appre- 
ciated him accordingly; had a 
bright glance and a kindly word 
of welcome for him when he ap- 
peared at the Bayswater villa, made 
him at home by continuing her 
singing-practice while he remained, 
made him happy by asking him 
when he was coming again as he 
said his adieux ; but as to having 
what Lord Sandilands called a 
tendresse for the man, as to being 
in love with him—Love came into 
Gertrude Keith’s heart three months 
before she walked out of the laun- 
dry-window over the roof of the 
schoolroom, and stepped down on 
to the driving-seat of the hansom 
cab, in which Gilbert Lloyd was 
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waiting to take her off to the church 
and make her his wife. Love died 
out of Gertrude Lloyd’s heart with- 
in three months of that marriage- 
day; and as for Grace Lambert, 
she never had known and never 
intended to know what the senti- 
ment meant. So, so far, Lord San- 
dilands was right; and the more he 
watched the conduct of the two 
young people when alone towards 
each other—and he watched it nar- 
rowly enough—the more he took 
occasion to congratulate himself on 
his own perspicacity and knowledge 
of the world. But at the same time 
he reflected that the life which Miss 
Grace Lambert was leading was but 
a dull one, that she took but little 
interest in these society successes ; 
and he took occasion to glean from 
her what he knew before — that 
her heart and soul were bound up 
in her profession, and that she was 
by no means satisfied by the hi- 
therto limited opportunities afford- 
ed her of showing what she really 
could do therein. This ambition 
of the girl’s to make for herself 
name and fame in the musical 
world by no means jarred against 
the ideas of the old nobleman. He 
should have to acknowledge her as 
his daughter some day or other, that 
he saw clearly enough ; and itwould 
be infinitely preferable to him, and 
would render him infinitely less ri- 
diculous in the eyes of that infernal 
bantering club-world of which he 
stood so much in awe, if he could 
point to a distinguished artist of 
whom all the world was talking in 
praise, and say, ‘ This is my child,’ 
than if he had to bear the brunt 
of the parentage of a commonplace 
and unknown person. There were 
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half-a-dozen other ladies occupying 
a somewhat similar position to 
Miss Lambert’s in society, as 
queens of amateur singing sets ; 
and though she was acknowledged 
by all disinterested people to be 
far and away the best of them, it 
was necessary that she should have 
some public ratification of her 
merits, or, at all events, that some 
professional opinion, independent 
of that of Da Capo or her other 
singing-master, who would naturally 
be biassed, should be given. The 
other ladies were daughters and 
wives of rich men, who sang a 
little for their friends’ and a great 
deal for their own amusement ; 
but Miss Lambert’s career was to 
be strictly professional, and a touch- 
stone of a very different kind was 
to be applied to her merits. 

That was a happy time for Miles 
Challoner, perhaps really the hap- 
piest in his life. His first love, at 
least the first passion really de- 
serving that name, was nascent 
within him, and all the environing 
circumstances of his life were tinged 
with the roseate hue which is the 
necessary ‘local colour’ of the 
situation. Moreover, his feelings 
towards Gertrude were at present 
in that early stage of love in which 
they could be borne and indulged 
in without worrying and making 
him miserable. She was the nicest 
woman he had ever seen, and there 
was something marvellously attrac- 
tive about her, something which he 
could not explain, but the magnetic 
influence of which he knew it im- 
possible to resist. So he abandoned 
himself to the enjoyment of this 
pleasant feeling, enjoying it doubly 
perhaps, because up to this point it 
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had been, and seemed to promise 
to continue to be, a mild and 
equable flame ; not scorching and 
withering everything round it, but 
burning with a pleasant, steady 
heat. You see, at present Mr. 
Challoner had not seen much, if 
anything, of Miss Lambert alone; 
his admiration sprung from obser- 
vation of her under the most com- 
monplace circumstances, and his 
passion had never been quickened 
and stung into fiercer action by the 
thought of rivalry. True, that when- 
ever Miss Lambert went into so- 
ciety she was always surrounded 
by a bragging crowd of representa- 
tives of the gilded youth of the 
period, who did their best to flatter 
and amuse her; attempts in which, 
if her grave face and formal manner 
might be accepted in evidence, they 
invariably and signally failed. And 
at the Bayswater villa he might be 
said to have her entirely to him- 
self, he being the only young man 
admitted there, with the exception 
occasionally of some musical pro- 
fessor, native or foreign; the de- 
lightful creature in the Blues, and 
other delightful creatures who had 
made Miss Lambert’s acquaintance 
in society, having tried to obtain 
the entrée in vain. 

So Miles went on pleasantly in 
a happy dream, which was very 
shortly to come to an end; for 
Lord Sandilands, thinking it full 
time that some definite steps should 
be taken in regard to Gertrude’s 
professional future, arrived one 
morning at the Bayswater villa, 
and was closeted with the young 
lady for more than two hours. 
During this interview, the old 
gentleman, without betraying his 
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relationship to her, told Gertrude 
that, far beyond anything else, he 
had her interests at heart; that he 
had perceived her desire for pro- 
fessional distinction; and that, as 
he saw it was impossible to combat 
it, he was ready then and there to 
advance it to the best of his ability. 
Only, as the training was some- 
what different, it was necessary that 
she should make up her mind 
whether she would prosecute her 
career in the concert-room or on 
the operatic stage. 

It was a pity Miles Challoner 
was not present to mark the bril- 
liant flush which lit up Gertrude’s 
usually pale cheeks, the fire which 
flashed in her eyes, and the proud 
curl of her small lips, as this pro- 
position was made to her. For 
a few moments she hesitated, a 
thousand thoughts rushed through 
her mind—thoughts of her real 
position, retrospect of her past 
life—a wild, feverish vision of fu- 
ture triumph, where she, the put- 
aside and rejected of Gilbert Lloyd, 
the pupil-teacher of the suburban 
boarding-school, should be queen 
regnant, and have some of the 
greatest and highest in the king- 
dom for her slaves. 





As prima 
donna of the Opera, what position 
might she not assume, or where 
should her sway stop, if ambition 
were to be gratified ? And then the 
old cynical spirit arose within her, 
and she thought of the tinsel and 
the sham, the gas and the gew- 
gaws ; and the light died out of her 
eyes, and her cheeks resumed their 
usual pallor, and it was a perfectly 
cold hand which she placed in Lord 
Sandilands’, as she said to him, 
without the smallest tremor in her 
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voice, ‘You have indeed proved 
yourself a perfectly disinterested 
friend, my lord ; how could I do 
better than leave the decision on 
my future career in your hands ?” 

Lord Sandilands was rather un- 
prepared for this speech, and a 
little put out by it. He had an 
objection to accepting responsi- 
bility in general; and in this in- 
stance, where he really felt deeply, 
he thought naturally that Gertrude 
would scarcely think of him with 
much gratitude if his choice did 
not eventuate so happily for her as 
he intended. However, there was 
nothing else to be done; so he 
raised the cold hand to his lips 
with old-fashioned gallantry, and 
promised to ‘think the matter 
over,’ and see her again on the fol- 
lowing day. With many people, to 
think a matter over means to dis- 
cuss it with someone else. Lord 
Sandilands was of this class ; and 
though he accepted the commission 
so glibly from Gertrude, he never 
had the smallest intention of de- 
ciding upon it without taking ex- 
cellent advice. That advice he 
sought at the hands of Mr. Dé- 
loge, the ‘librarian’ of Jasmin- 
street. 

An odd man, Mr. Déloge—a 
character worth a passing study. 
His father, who had been a ‘li- 
brarian’ before him, had amassed 
a large sum of money in those 
good old days when speculations 
in opera-boxes and_stall-tickets 
were highly remunerative to those 
who knew how to work them, had 
given his son an excellent educa- 
tion abroad, and had hoped to see 
him take a superior position in 
life. But, to his parent’s disap- 
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pointment, young Déloge, return- 
ing from the Continent with a 
knowledge of several languages, 
and an acquaintance with life and 
the world which serves anyone 
possessing it better than any other 
knowledge whatsoever, determined 
te follow the family business, add- 
ing to it and grafting on to it such 
other operations as seemed to be 
analogous. These operations were 
so admirably selected and so well 
conducted, that before the old 
man died he had quite acquiesced 
in his son’s decision, and at the 
time of our story there was no 
more thriving man in London. 
The old-fashioned shop in Jasmin- 
street bore the name over the 
door still ; but that name was now 
widely known throughout England 
and Europe. No Secretary of State 
was harder worked than Mr. Dé- 
loge, who yet found time to hunt 
once or twice a week, to live at 
Maidenhead during the summer, 
and at Brighton during the autumn, 
and generally to enjoy life. In 
person he was a tall thin man, with 
an excellently-made wig and iron- 
gray whiskers, always calm and 
staid in demeanour, and always 
irreproachably dressed after the 
quietest style. He looked like a 
middle-aged nobleman whose life 
had been passed in diplomacy ; and 
people who asked who he was— 
and most people did, so striking 
was his appearance—were surprised 
to hear that he was only ‘the man 
who sells the stalls, don’t you 
know?’ in Jasmin-street. Nothing 
pleased him more than to observe 
this astonishment, and he used to 
delight in telling a story against 
himself in illustration of it. One 
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day, in the course of business, he 
had occasion to wait on a very 
great lady, one of his customers. 
He drove to the house in his per- 
fectly-appointed brougham, and 
the door was opened by a strange 
footman, to whom he gave his 
card for transmission to her grace. 
The footman led the way into the 
library, poked the fire, wheeled 
the largest arm-chair in front of it, 
and placed the Morning Post in 
the visitors hands. Mr. Déloge 
had scarcely finished smiling at 
the extreme empressement of the 
man’s manner, when the door was 
opened, and the same servant 
pushed his head in. ‘ Her grace 
don’t want no hop’ra-box to-night,’ 
were his charming words, delivered 
in his most offensive manner. The 
scales had fallen from his eyes, 
and the great creature found he 
had deceived himself into being 
civil to a ‘person in business.’ 

Mr. Déloge had gone through 
what to many men would have 
been an entire day’s business in 
the morning before Lord Sandi- 
lands called upon him. He had 
read through an enormous mass of 
letters, and glanced over several 
newspapers—had pencilled hints 
for answers on some, and dictated 
replies to others at full length. His 
business seemed to have ramifica- 
tions everywhere: in Australia, 
where he had an agent travelling 
with the celebrated Italian Opera 
troupe, the soprano, basso, tenor, 
and baritone, who were a little 
used up and bygone in England, 
but who were the greatest crea- 
tures that had ever visited Aus- 
tralia—so at least said the Wong- 


Wong Kangaroo, a copy of which 
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the agent forwarded with his letter ; 
in America, where Schlick’s opera, 
in which Mr. Deloge possessed as 
much copyright as the large-souled 
American music-sellers could not 
pillage him of, was a great success; 
in India, whence he had that morn- 
ing received a large order for pianos 
—for Mr. Déloge is not above the 
manufacture and exportation of 
musical instruments, and indeed 
realises a handsome yearly re- 
venue from that source alone. 
Before eleven o’clock he had 
come to terms, and signed and 
sealed an agreement with Mr. 
McManus, the eminent tragedian, 
for a series of readings and reci- 
tations throughout the provinces, 
thus giving the ‘serious’ people 
who objected to costume and gas 
a quasi-theatrical entertainment 
which they swallowed eagerly ; 
he had sent a cheque for ten 
pounds to Tom Lillibullero, who 
was solacing his impnsonment in 
Whitecross-street by translating a 
French libretto for the house of 
Déloge ; he had given one of his 
clerks a list of a few friends to be 
asked down to Maidenhead the 
next Sunday—all art people, writers, 
painters, singers, who would have 
a remarkably jolly day, and enjoy 
themselves, as they always do, more 
than any other set of people in the 
world; and he had written half- 
a-dozen private notes—one among 
the rest addressed to the Mar- 
chioness of Carabas, telling her 
that as her ladyship particularly 
wished it he should be happy to 
purchase and publish Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Wisk’s operetta, which had 
been performed with such success 
at Carabas House, but that he 
QQ 
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must stipulate that the operetta 
must be dedicated to her lady- 
ship, and that each morceau must 
have a vignette from her ladyship’s 
portrait on the cover. 

Mr. Déloge had not half com- 
pleted his business for the day 
when he was informed, through the 
snake-like elastic pipe that lay at 
the nght-hand of his writing-table, 
that Lord Sandilands was in the 
shop and asking to see him, but 
he gave orders that his visitor 
should at once be admitted. He 
was far too recognisant of the old 
nobleman’s position in the musical 
world to have kept him waiting or 
allowed him to feel the smallest 
slight, if indeed there had not 
been, as there was, a feeling of 
respect between the two men, 
which, had they been on the 
same social footing, would have 
been strong friendship. 

‘How d’ye do, Déloge? said 
Lord Sandilands, walking up and 
heartily shaking hands; ‘this is very 
kind of you, my good fellow, to 
allow me to come and bother you 
when you’re over head and ears in 
business, as you always are—very 
kind indeed.’ 

‘I don’t want to say a pretty 
thing, my dearlord,’said Mr. Déloge, 
‘but when I can’t find leisure from 
my business to attend to you when 
you want to see me, I'd better 
give that business up.’ 

‘Thanks, very much. Well, 
what’s the news? Been to Ten- 
terden-street lately? Any very 
promising talent making itself 
heard up there, eh? 

‘No, my lord, none indeed— 
I’m glad to say,’ replied Déloge 
with a laugh. 
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‘ Glad to say ! eh, Déloge ? that’s 
not very patriotic, is it? 

*O, I did not mean to confine 
my gladness to the dearth of na- 
tive talent. If you only knew, 
my dear lord, how I’m hunted 
out of life by promising talent, or 
by talent which considers itself 
promising and wants to perform, 
you would know fully how to 
appreciate, as I do, good steady- 
going mediocrity.’ 

‘By Jove, Déloge! this is not 
very encouraging forme! I came 
to ask your advice on the question 
of bringing out a young lady of 
unquestionable genius.’ 

‘Unless her genius is quite un- 
questionable I should advise you 
to let the young lady remain in. 
Why, think for yourself, my dear 
lord; you know these things as 
well as I do, and have every 
singer for the past quarter of a 
century in your mind. Run over 
the list and tell me which of them 
—always excepting Miss Lavrock 
—has made anything like a suc- 
cess.’ 

‘Ha! said Lord Sandiiands, 
‘yes, the Lavrock—what a voice, 
what a charming tml! not but 
that I think Miss Lambert— 

*Is it a question of Miss Lam- 
bert—Miss Grace Lambert?” 

‘It is. Miss Lambert has de- 
cided upon adopting the musical 
profession, and my object in com- 
ing here was to consult you as to 
the best means to give effect to her 
wishes.’ 

‘ That’s quite another affair. I 
have only heard Miss Lambert 
once. I was engaged by Lady 


Lowndes to pilot Miramella and 
Jacowski to one of her ladyship’s 
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wonderful gatherings, and after they 
had finished their duet we went 
to the dining-room to get some of 
that curious refreshment which is 
always provided there for the ar- 
tists. They had scarcely begun 
to eat when the whole house rang 
witha trill ofmelodysoclearand bird- 
like that the Miramella only drank 
half her glass of sherry, and Jacow- 
ski put down his sandwich—I don’t 
wonder a. it—untasted. We all 
rushed upstairs, and found that the 
singer was Miss Grace Lambert. 
She sung so exquisitely, and pro- 
duced such an immense effect, that 
Madame Miramella was seized with 
one of her violent headaches, and 
was obliged to be taken home.’ 

Lord Sandilands was delighted. 
‘Poor Miramella ! said he, chuck- 
ling quietly, ‘and Ger—and Miss 
Lambert was successful ?” 

‘Successful! I have not heard 
such a combination of voice and 
style for years! But I thought she 
was merely an amateur, and had no 
idea she intended to take to the 
profession.” 

‘Yes, she is determined to do 
so; and as I take the greatest in- 
terest in her, I have come to ask 
your advice. Now, should she 
select the concert-room or the 
stage as her arena ” 

‘The stage! the stage!’ cried 
Déloge excitedly; ‘there can be 
no question about it, my dear 
lord! With that personal appear- 
ance and that voice, she must 
have the whole world at her feet, 
and make her fortune in a very 
few years. Any dumpy little wo- 


man who can sing tolerably in 
tune, and face an audience with- 
out the music in her hand visibly 
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trembling, will do for a concert- 
room; but this young lady has 
qualities which — Good heavens! 
fancy the effect she’d make in 
Opera, with that head and that 
charming figure !” 

'*My good friend !’ said the 
delighted old nobleman, ‘ you are 
becoming positively enthusiastic. 
In these days of total suppression 
of feelings, it does one good to 
hear you. I am charmed to see 
you think so highly of my /rofégée. 
Now tell me, what's the first step 
to be taken towards bringing her 
out ?” 

*I should let Munns hear her,’ 
said Mr. Déloge. 

And Lord Sandilands’ face fell,. 
and he looked very grave. Why?’ 
Well, the mention of Mr. Munns’ 
name was the first thing that had 
jarred disagreeably on Lord San- 
dilands’ ears and feelings in con- 
nection with Gertrude’s intended 
adoption of the musical profession ; 
and it did jar. Why, Lord Sandi- 
lands knew perfectly, but could 
scarcely express. 

Whowas Mr. Boulderson Munns? 
You might have asked the question 
in a dozen different sets of society, 
and received a different answer 
in each. What was his birth or 
parentage no one, even the veriest 
club scandal-monger, ever assumed 
to know; and as to his education, 
he had none. He had been so 
long ‘before the public’ that people 
had forgotten whence he came, 
or in what capacity his début was 
made. Only a very few men re- 
membered, or cared to remember, 
that when Peponelli’s management 
of the Grand Scandinavian Opera 
came to smash disastrously, by 
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reason of Miramella, Jackowski, 
Courtasson, and Herzogenbusch, 
the celebrated singers, revolting 
and going over in a body to the 
Regent Theatre, the opposition 
house, Messrs. Mossop and Isaac- 
son, of Thavies’ Inn, put them- 
selves in communication with the 
agents of the Earl of Haremarch, 
the ground landlord, and _pro- 
posed their client, Mr. Boulderson 
Munns, as tenant. Lord Hare- 
march’s agent, old Mr. Finching- 
field, of New-square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, looked askance through his 
double eye-glass at Messrs. Mos- 
sop and Isaacson’s letter. He 
had heard of those gentlemen, 
truly, and knew them to be in 
avery large way of business, con- 
nected generally with people ‘in 
trouble’—criminals and bankrupts. 
Of Mr. Boulderson Munns, the 
gentleman proposed as tenant, 
Mr. Finchingfield had never 
heard; but on consulting with 
Mr. Leader, his articled clerk, a 
young gentleman who saw a good 
deal of ‘ life,’ he learned that Mr. 
Munns had been for some time 
lessee of the Tivoli Gardens over 
the water, and was supposed to be 
a shrewd, clever, not too scrupu- 
lous man, who knew his business 
and attended to it. Mr. Finching- 
field was a man of the world. ‘I 
don’t know anything about such 
kind of speculations, and indeed 
it is strongly against my advice 
that my Lord Haremarch permits 
himself to be mixed up in such 
matters,’ he said. ‘But I should 
imagine that from a person ten- 
dering for a theatre you do not 
require a certificate of character 
from the clergyman of his parish ; 
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and if Mr. Munns is prepared to 
deposit a year’s rent in advance, 
and to enter into the requisite 
sureties for the due performance 
of the various covenants of the 
lease, I see no reason why I 
should not recommend my lord 
to accept him as his tenant.’ And 
Mr. Leader, remembering this con- 
versation, made a point of letting 
Mr. Munns know as soon as pos- 
sible that if he, Mr. Munns, should 
get the theatre it would be owing 
entirely to his, Mr. Leader’s, repre- 
sentations,—a statement made by 
Mr. Leader with a view to the 
future acquisition of gratuitous 
private boxes, and that much co- 
veted entrée known as ‘going be- 
hind.’ 

So Mr. Boulderson Munns be- 
came the tenant of the Grand 
Scandinavian Opera House, and 
took up his position in society, 
which at once began to pick holes 
in his garments, and to say all the 
unpleasant things it could against 
him. Some people said his name 
was not Boulderson at all, nor 
Munns exactly; that his real ap- 
pellation was Muntz, and that 
he was the son of a German Jew 
sugar-baker in St. George’s-in-the- 
East. People who professed to 
know said that Mr. Munns com- 
menced his career in the useful 
though not-much-thought- of pro- 
fession of a chiropodist, which 
they called a corn-cutter, in which 
capacity he took in hand the feet 
of Polesco Il Diavolo, the gentle- 
man who made a rushing descent 
down a rope with fireworks in his 
heels at the Tivoli Gardens; and 
that by these means the youthful 
Muntz was brought into relations 
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with Waddle, who then owned the 
gardens, and to whom Muntz lent 
some of the money he had inherit- 
ed from the parental sugar-baker, 
at enormous interest. When Wad- 
dle collapsed, Muntz first appeared 
as Munns, and undertook the man- 
agement of the gardens, which he 
carried on for several years with 
great success to himself and grati- 
fication to the public—more espe- 
cially to the members of the 
press, who were always free of 
the grounds, and many of whom 
were entertained at suppers, at 
which champagne—known to Mr. 
Munns by the name of ‘ sham’— 
flowed freely. He was a genial, 
hospitable, vulgar dog, given, as 
are the members of his nation, to 
the wearing of rich-coloured velvet 
coats and waistcoats, and jewelry 
of a large and florid pattern, to the 
smoking of very big cigars, the 
driving of horses in highly plated 
harness in mail phaetons with 
wheels vividly picked out with 
red, to the swearing of loud and 
full-flavoured oaths, and to Rich- 
mond dinners on the Sunday. 
When he entered on the lessee- 
ship of the Grand Scandinavian 
Opera House, he continued all 
these eccentricities of pleasure, but 
mixed with them some excellent 
business habits. On the secession 
of Miramella, Jacowski, and all 
the rest, the public pronounced the 
Scandinavian Opera to be utterly 
dead and done for; but after 
the first few weeks of his season 
Mr. Munns produced Fraulein 
Brodchen, from the Stockholm 
Theatre, who tairly routed every- 
one else off their legs, and took 
London by storm. Never had 
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been known such a triumph as 
that achieved by the Brédchen ; 
boxes and stalls fetched a fabulous 
price, and were taken weeks in 
advance. It began to be perceived 
that the right thing was that Norma 
should have bright red hair; and 
people wondered how they had for 
so long endured any representative 
of Lucrezia without a turn-up nose. 
Miramella of the classic profile and 
the raven locks was nowhere. Ja- 
cowski the organ-voiced bellowed 
in vain. The swells of the young 
England party—guardsmen and im- 
pecunious youths, who were on the 
free list at the Regent—tried to get 
up an opposition ; but Munns ran 
over to Barcelona, and came back 
with the Seforita Ciaja, whose ce- 
lebrated back-movement in the Ca- 
chucha finished the business. The 
people who really understood and 
cared for music were delighted with 
the Brodchen ; the occupants of the 
stallsandtheomnibus-box—crabbed 
age and youth, who, despite the old 
song, manage to live together some- 
times, and on each other a good 
deal—revelled in the Ciaja, and the 
trick was done. Mr. Munns real- 
ised an enormous sum of money, 
and was spoken of everywhere as 
‘a marvellous fellow ! a cad, sir, 
but a genius ! 

He was a cad, there was no 
doubt of that. The Earl of Hare- 
march, who, with all his eccentri- 
cities—and he was eccentric occa- 
sionally, believing himself to be a 
double-bass, and insisting on being 
played upon —was a highly-po- 
lished gentleman, suffered for days 
after an interview with his tenant, 
who would receive him in his 
managerial room with open bottles 
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of ‘ sham,’ and ‘My lord’ him until 
the wine had done its work, when 
he would call him ‘ Haremarch, old 
fellar!’ with amiable frankness. 
He always addressed the foreign 
artistes in English; told them he 
didn’t understand their d—d _ pala- 
ver, and poked them in the ribs, 
and slapped them on the back, 
until they ground their teeth and 
stamped their feet in inarticulate 
fury; but his money was always 
ready when due, and his salaries 
were liberal, as well as promptly 
paid. The corps de ballet adored 
him, admired his velvet waistcoats, 
and screamed at his full-flavour- 
ed jokes. ‘1 person, Mr. Munns 
was a short stout man, with an 
enormous chest, 2 |.andsome He- 
braic face, with dyed beard and 
whiskers, and small keen eyes. 

To such a man as this, Lord 
‘Sandilands, the polished old noble- 
man, had naturally a strong antipa- 
thy; and yet Lord Sandilands was 
almost the only man of his cdientéde 
to whom Mr. Munns showed any- 
thing like real respect. ‘ There’s 
something about that old buffer, 
he would say, ‘which licks me; 
and he could not have paid a 
greater compliment. The Bréd- 
chen had retired into private life 
before this, and the Ciaja had gone 
to America on a starring tour; but 
Mr. Munns had replaced them 
with other attractions, had well 
maintained his ground: and when 
Mr. Déloge told Lord Sandilands 
that from Mr. Munns it would be 
best to obtain the information and 
the opinion he sought, the old no- 
bleman knew that the librarian was 
right ; though he hated Mr. Munns 
from the bottom of his heart, yet 
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he made up his mind to get the 
great impresario to hear Miss Grace 
Lambert, and determined to abide 
by his advice. 

So, one fine afternoon, the little 
road in which the pretty Bayswater 
villa was situated was thrown into 
a state of the greatest excitement 
by the arrival of the dashing 
phaeton with the prancing horses 
in their plated harness; and Mr. 
Boulderson Munns alighting there- 
from, was received by Lord Sandi- 
lands, and duly presented to Miss 
Lambert. After partaking some- 
what freely—for he was a convivial 
soul—of luncheon and dry sherry— 
which wine he was pleased to com- 
pliment highly, asking the ‘ figure’ 
which it cost, and the name of the 
vendor—the great impresario was 
ushered into the drawing-room, 
where Signor Da Capo seated him- 
self at the piano, and Gertrude, 
without the smallest affectation or 
hesitation, proceeded to sing. Mr. 
Munns, who had been present at 
many such inaugural attempts, 
seated himself near Lord Sandi- 
lands with a resigned countenance ; 
but after a very few notes the as- 
pect of his face entirely changed; 
he listened with the greatest atten- 
tion; he beat time with his little 
podgy diamond-ringed fingers, and 
with his varnished boots; and at 
the conclusion of the song, after 
a strident cry of ‘ Brava! brava! 
he winked calmly at the radiant 
nobleman, laid his finger along- 
side his nose, and whispered, 
‘Damme, that'll do 

After a further hearing the great 
impresario expressed himself more 
fully, after his own symbolic fashion. 

‘That’s the right thing,’ said 
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he ; ‘the right thing, and no flies! 
or rather it will be the right thing 
a few months hence.— My dear,’ 
he continued, laying his hand on 
Gertrude’s arm, and keeping it 
there, though she shrank from his 
touch, ‘no offence, my dear; you’ve 
got the right stuff in you! No 
doubt of that! Now what we’ve 
got to do is to bring it out of 
you. Don’t you make any mistake 
about it; it’s there, but it wants 
forcing. What’s to force it? why, 
a mellower air and a few lessons 
reg’larly given by someone who 
knows all about it. No offence 
again to Da Capo here, who’s a very 
good fellow—him and me under- 
stand each other; but this young 
lady wants someone bigger than 
him, and quiet and rest and freedom 
from London ways and manners. 
Let her go to Italy and stop there 
for nine months; meanwhile you 
and me, my lord, the Marsh’ness Ca- 
rabas, and the rest of us, will work 
the oracle, and then she shall come 
back and come out at the Grand 
Scandinavian Opera House ; and if 
she ain’t a success I'll swallow my 
Lincoln and Bennett ? 

There was a pause for a minute, 
and then Lord Sandilands said ; 
‘Do you mean that Miss Lambert 
should make her début on the 
Italian stage ?” 

‘Not a bit of it,’ shrieked Mr. 
Munns; ‘keep her début for here! 
A gal like that, who can walk up 
to the piano and sing away before 
me, won’t have any stage-fright, 
I'll pound it! Let her go to Flo- 
rence, to old Papadaggi—which you 
know him well, my lord, and can 
make it all square there; let her 
take lessons of him, and make her 
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début with me. I’m a man of my 
word, as you know, and I see my 
way.’ 

Within a fortnight from that 
time Miles Challoner, who had 
been out of town, called at the 
Bayswater villa, found it in charge 
of a policeman and his wife, learn- 
ed that Miss Lambert and Mrs. 
Bloxam had gone to Hit'ly for 
some months, and—went away 
lamenting. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SOARING. 

THE novelty of her life in Italy 
was full of charm for Gertrude. She 
was still so young that she could 
escape, in any momentary emotion 
of pleasure, from the hardening in- 
fluence of the past, and the entire 
change of scene had almost an in- 
toxicating effect upon her. Here 
was no association with anything 
in the past which could pain, or 
in the present which might have 
the power to disconcert her. Her 
husband’s foot had never trodden 
the paths in which she wandered 
daily, with all the pleasure of a 
stranger and all the appreciation of 
natural beauty which formed a por- 
tion of her artistic temperament. 
He had never gazed upon the 
classic waters of the Arno, or 
roamed through the picture-gal- 
leries which afforded her such in- 
tense delight, and would have been 
almost without a charm for his 
cynical materialistic nature. At 
least, if he had ever visited Italy, 
Gertrude did not know it; and with 
all her very real indifference, despite 
the wonderfully thorough enfran- 
chisement of her mind and heart 
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from the trammels of her dead and 
gone relation to him, Gertrude, 
with true womanly inconsistency, 
still occasionally associated him 
sufficiently with her present life to 
feel that distance from Gilbert 
Lloyd, that the strangeness of the 
unfamiliar places with which he 
was wholly unassociated, added to 
the reality of her sense of freedom, 
gave it zest and flavour. She under- 
stood this inconsistency. ‘If I go 
on like this,’ she would think, ‘it 
will never do. Iam much too near 
hating him at present to be com- 
fortable. So long as he is not 
absolutely nothing to me I am not 
quite free ; so long as I prefer the 
sense of the impossibility of my 
seeing him by any accident—so 
long as I am more glad to know 
that he is staying with Lord Tice- 
hurst, and Lord Ticehurst’s reput- 
able friends, than I should be to 
know thathewasin thenext house on 
the Lung’ Arno—so long as either 
circumstance has the smallest ap- 
preciable interest or importance for 
me—I am not free. I must regard 
him as so utterly nothing, that if I 
were to meet him to-morrow at the 
Cascine, or passing my door, it 
could have no importance, no 
meaning for me. I don’t mean 
only in the external sense, of not 
appearing to agitate or concern me, 
but in the interior convictions of 
my own inmost heart. Such free- 
dom I am quite resolved to have. 
It will come, I am sure, but not 
just yet. I am far too near to 
hating him yet.’ 

Gertrude had unusual power in 
the distribution of the subjects on 
which she chose to exercise her 
thinking faculty, and in the abso- 
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lute and sustained expulsion from 
her mind of such topics as she chose 
to discard. This faculty was very 
useful to her now. There were 
certain phases and incidents of 
her life with Gilbert Lloyd which 
she never thought about. She de- 
liberately put them out of her mind, 
and keptthem outofit. Among these 
were the occurrences which had im- 
mediately preceded the strange bar- 
gain which had been made between 
her and her husband. Of that bar- 
gain herself she thought with ever- 
growing satisfaction, remembering 
with complacent content the ob- 
scurity in which she had lived, 
which rendered such an arrange- 
ment possible, without risk of de- 
tection. But she never travelled 
farther back in memory than the 
making of that bargain. So then 
she determined to carry it out to 
the fullest, to have all the satisfac- 
tion out of it she possibly could. 
‘I am determined I will bring my- 
self to such freedom that the sight 
of him could not give me even 
an unpleasant sensation—that the 
sound of his name announced in 
the room with me should have no 
more meaning for me than any 
other sound devoid of interest.’ 
Gertrude was more happily cir- 
cumstanced now for the carrying 
out of this determination. All her 
surroundings were delightful and 
novel, she was in high health and 
spirits, and her prospects for the 
future were bright and near. The 
climate was enchanting, the hours 
and the ways of foreign life suited 
her ; and her masters pronounced 
her voice all that could be desired 
in the case of a daughter of sunny 
Italy, and something altogether 
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admirable and extraordinary in the 
case of a daughter of foggy Albion. 
She worked very hard. She kepther 
ambition, her purpose steadily be- 
fore her, and her efforts to obtain 
the power of gratifying it were un- 
relaxing. 

Hitherto Gertrude’s experiences 
had been those only of a school- 
girl and a woman married to an 
unscrupulous man who lived by 
his wits. She had never been out 
of England before ; and the interval 
of her life at the villa, under the 
beneficial influence of the Carabas 
patronage, though very much plea- 
santer than anything she had before 
experienced, had not tended much 
to the enlargement and cultivation 
of her mind or the expansion of 
her feelings. But this foreign life 
did tend to both. She was en- 
tirely unfettered, and the sole ob- 
ligation laid upon her was the 
vigilant precaution it was neces- 
sary she should observe against 
taking cold. It was in Gertrude’s 
nature to prize highly this newly- 
acquired sense of personal free- 
dom, and to enter with avidity into 
all that was strange in her life 
abroad. Her enjoyment of the 
difference between the habits and 
customs of Italy and those of 
England was unintelligible to Mrs. 
Bloxam, who had also never be- 
fore been out of England, and who 
carried all the true British preju- 
dice in favour of everything Eng- 
lish with her. She could not be 
induced to admit the superiority 
of foreign parts even in those less- 
er and superfluous respects to which 
it is generally conceded. ‘I can- 
not see,’ she remarked to a sym- 
pathising soul, whose acquaintance 
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she had madeshortly after her arrival 
—a lady held in foreign bondage 
by a tyrannical brother and his 
wife addicted to travel—‘ I cannot 
see, Miss Tyroll, that the new 
milk can be so much better. Just 
look at the cows! I’m sure I’ve 
seen some at Hampstead twice the 
size ; and as for condition! And 
then the bread again : how can we 
tell what stuff they put into it to 
make it white? At home, we know 
there’s alum in it; and that’s the 
worst of it, and all about it. But 
here, I never dare think about it. 
Miss Lambert is quite foolish about 
violets ; and I don’t deny it is very 
nice indeed to have them when you 
certainly could not in England, and 
I like them as well as anyone; but 
I don’t know that it makes so much 
difference after all,in one’s comfort, 
in the long-run.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Miss 
Tyroll, who was a person of de- 
cisive mind and manners. ‘Foreign 
countries are much the best places 
for having things which you can 
very well do without ; but, for my 
part, I like England best. Don’t 
you get very tired of marble and 
pillars and church bells? I do.’ 

‘So do I, assented Mrs. Bloxam ; 
‘and all the places one is obliged 
togo to are so Jarge and bare.’ And 
then the two ladies discussed the 
subject just stated at great length. 
Even the climate had little merit 
in the prejudiced estimation of 
Mrs. Bloxam. She had felt it 
quite as cold by the Arno as ever 
she had felt it by the Thames ; and 
she thought the /ramontana was 
only a piercing wind with a pretty 
name. She had felt very much the 
same sort of thing in London, 
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where she could take refuge from 
it in a snug room with warm cur- 
tains and acoal fire. She had no 
fancy for sitting with her feet 
baking over draise, and she had 
seen at Dulwich and Hampton 
Court pictures enough to satisfy all 
her aspirations after art. There 
was something educational in the 
way in which visitors to Florence 
—and, indeed, Gertrude herself 
—did the churches and the galle- 
ries which was rather oppressive 
to Mrs. Bloxam. She hated all 
that reminded her of the life of 
sordid toil she had lived through 
and freed herself from; she did not 
like to learn anything, because she 
could not get rid of the feeling that 
by doing so she was exposing her- 
self to the danger of having to 
teach it again. But all her per- 
sonal discontent did not interfere 
with Mrs. Bloxam’s interest in 
Gertrude, and did not render her 
an unpleasant companion. She 
was not sympathetic; but Gertrude 
had been little used to sympathy, 
and she did not greatly care about 
it—it never interfered with her en- 
joyment of anything, that she had 
to enjoy it alone. She did all in 
her power to make Mrs. Bloxam’s 
life comfortable and happy, and 
she never interrupted or withheld 
her assent from the frequent re- 
miniscences of Bayswater in which 
her friend indulged ; but she liked 
her life in Italy, and she enter- 
tained a strong conviction that, as 
she had never been so happy be- 
fore (for she had come to regard 
the brief period of her love for 
Lloyd as an interval of hallucina- 
tion), so the future could hardly 
bring her anything better. She 
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had no doubts, no fears about suc- 
cess in her adopted profession. 
The favourable opinions which 
had been pronounced by compe- 
tent judges in England were con- 
firmed and strengthened by those 
to which she attached most value 
in Italy, and her progress was 
surprising to herself and her in- 
structors. 

The correspondence between 
Mrs. Bloxam and Lord Sandilands 
was frequent and suivie. Mrs. 
Bloxam was a clever letter-writer, 
and the recipient of her epistles 
found in them a source of interest 
which life had long lacked for him. 
If the young lady in whom he 
had discovered Gertrude Gautier’s 
daughter had been merely hand- 
some, he would have been pleased 
with her, doubtless would have 
taken a kindly interest in her; 
had she been only clever he would 
have felt a secret pride in her 
talent, and watched its manifesta- 
tions with a hidden interest: but 
she was both handsome and clever, 
and highly gifted; and all the 
feelings which, but for his own 
fault, he might once have declared 
and indulged openly, had been 
gratified to the fullest extent. 

As time went on, the ‘ working 
of the oracle’ was done in London 
by the impresario and his assist- 
ants in a masterly fashion. The 
higher branch of the same industry 
was also conducted by the Mar- 
chioness of Carabas with all the 
success to which her ladyship was 
so well accustomed in her social 
manceuvrings. To such members 
of her coterie as understood her 
passionate devotion to art, her un- 
tiring exertions in its interests, and 
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to its professors, she spoke in rap- 
tures of her ‘dear Grace Lambert,’ 
carefully avoiding the distant pre- 
cision of the ‘ Miss’ and the too 
fond familiarity of the ‘Grace ? she 
read what she called ‘pet bits’ of 
her young /rotégée’s letters, which 
were neither numerous nor lengthy; 
predicted the future value of those 
precious autographs, and contrived 
to keep a flickering flame of interest 
in Grace Lambert alive, which her 
appearance would readily blow into 
a blaze. The steadiness of dear 
Lady Carabas to this ‘fancy,’ as 
herfriends called it, created someas- 
tonishment among her circle. She 
was more remarkable for the vehe- 
mence than for the duration of her 
attachments. It had happened to 
many aspirants for fame, or for 
social success, or some other of 
the many objects which people 
think worth attainment, even if a 
little self-respect has to be sacrificed 
in the process, to find themselves 
somehow unaccountably set aside 
by Lady Carabas after a certain 
season of favour—happily, some- 
times, long enough to have enabled 
them to extract from it all the 
profit they desired : not ‘dropped’— 
that is a rude proceeding, wanting 
in finesse, quite unworthy of the 
Carabas savoir faire—but calmly, 
imperceptibly set aside ; whereat 
the wise among the number were 
amused, and the foolish were savage. 
But Grace Lambert held her place 
even during her absence. There was 
something captivating to the fancy 
in the idea of the cultivation in 
‘seclusion’ of that great talent of 
which the world had got an inkling, 
under the auspices of Lady Carabas, 
and which would inevitably be a 
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splendid testimony in the future 
to her judgment and taste. Thus, 
the way for her appearance and 
success in London, being made 
plainer, easier, and pleasanter for 
her day by day, and the purpose of 
her sojourn in Italy fulfilled in a like 
ratio, time slipped away, and the 
period named for the return of 
Grace Lambert and Mrs. Bloxam— 
who hailed it with delight, and who 
now positively pined for Bayswater 
—drew near. 


There had not been seen such a 
house at the Grand Scandinavian 
Opera for years; there had not 
been heard such long-continued 
thunders of applause, such rounds 
of cheering, since the Brédchen’s 
début. Lady Carabas and Mr. 
Munns had each ‘worked the 
oracle,’ according to their lights; 
but the discrimination of her lady- 
ship’s friends rendered the mana- 
gerial c/ague quite unnecessary. 
The opera was the Zrovatore, and 
Gertrude’s entrance as Leonora 
was the signal for a subdued mur- 
mur of applause. People were too 
anxious to see and hear her to 
give vent to any loud expression 
of their feelings; but when, with 
perfect composure, and without 
the smallest trace of nervousness 
in face or voice, the girl burst into 
the lovely ‘Tacia la notte,’ the 
connoisseurs knew that her suc- 
cess was accomplished ; and long 
before the enthusiastic roar surged 
forth at the conclusion of the air 
Mr. Boulderson Munns, who had 
been nervously playing with the 
ends of his dyed moustache, shut 
up his opera-glass, and said to his 
treasurer and alter-ego, Mr. Wil- 
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liam Duff, ‘By , Billy, she'll 
smash the other shop !” 

The lobbies and the refresh- 
ment-room were emptying of the 
crowds which had been raving to 
each other after the first act of the 
beauty and talent of the débutante, 
when Lord Ticehurst, who had been 
among the loudest demonstrators 
in the omnibus-box, whither he was 
returning, met Gilbert Lloyd quiet- 
ly ascending the stairs. 

‘Only just come in? asked his 
lordship. 

‘ Only this instant ; straight from 
Arlington-street ; it’s all right about 
Charon.’ 

*O, d—n Charon!’ said Lord 
Ticehurst ; ‘ you’ve missed the most 
splendid reception— Miss Grace 
Lambert, you know ! 

‘ My dear fellow, I know nothing 
—except that Lady Carabas in- 
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sisted on my going to her box to- 
night, to hear a new singer.’ 

‘There never was such a cold- 
blooded fish as you, Gilbert! Now 
be quick, and you’ll be in time to 
see her come on in the second 
act !’ 

Gilbert Lloyd walked very lei- 
surely to Lady Carabas’ box on the 
grand tier, and received his snub- 
bing for being late with due sub- 
mission. When the roar of applause 
announced the reappearance of the 
evening’s heroine, he looked up 
still leisurely ; but the next instant 
his glass was fixed to his eyes, and 
then his hand shook and his cheeks 
were even whiter than usual, and 
his nether-lip was firmly held by his 
teeth, as in Miss Grace Lambert, 
the successful débutante, he recog- 
nised his wife. 

















THE FURIES : 


A FABLE, FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING, 


I, 


Grim Pluto spake to Hermes, swift of speed, 
Who stood beside the Hades throne : 
“Some more effective Furies here we need, 
For these are old and hardly worth their feed : 
We might as well have none ! 
Go, Hermes ; search about the upper earth, 
As well thou knowest how ; 
Find three strong females there of well-tried worth, 
And fetch them here below.’ 


II. 


So earthward Mercury took wing 
To find three Furies for Hell’s king. 


III. 


High up on Olympus the stately queen Juno 
Spake low in her Iris’s ear : 
‘ Ecoutez, dear Iris! I fancy that you know 
How best to obtain me what very few do know 
The way to, because it’s so dear. 
I wish you to fly through Olympus’s portals, 
And'seek me out quickly from feminine mortals 
Just two or three maidens exceedingly strict. 
I want'to defy that detestable Venus, 
Who boasts, when there’s any debating between us, 
That all human females obey her—Jove, screen us ! 
So just two or three 
Find, and bring them to me. 
And mind they are carefully picked.’ 











The Furies. 


IV. 


So Iris went. 

The time she spent ! 
She peeped in every corner : 

But all in vain ; 

She came again, 





And Venus, gentle scorner, 
Had still the best, for all alone she came, 
And Juno’s visage fell with wrath and shame. 


V. 


‘O Chastity ! O Virtue ! Juno cried. 
‘Can this indeed be so ?” 
‘Goddess,’ the radiant messenger replied, 
‘I heard below 
Of three strict maidens of most virtuous fame, 
Whom no man ever had the power to move, 
Who stifled in their hearts the slightest flame— 
The slightest spark of love. 
But out, alas! I was not soon enough.’ 
‘Not soon enough?’ said Juno. ‘ How?’ 
‘ The swift-foot Hermes just had borne them off, 
And carried them below. 
King Pluto wanted them, I hear.’ 
‘King Pluto? How could that be, dear? 
For what could Pluto want these virtuous three ?’ 
‘For Furies !’ answered Iris blushingly. 




















IRELAND FOR THE IRISH. 


BY AN AMERICAN FENIAN, 





[There is no doubt about the Jona fides of this Article. 
by an American Citizen, anda leading member of the Fenian brotherhood. 


It is written, as it purports to be, 
It would 


be absurd for the Conductor of this Magazine to disavow participation in the 
sentiments of the writer; he hopes that the public have known him too long 


and too well to require any such assurance, 


But, while Fenianism is the alarmist 


topic of the day, no one knows the exact meaning of the parrot-cry which every- 
one is repeating; and as Fenian Literature is not to be found in English society, 
it may be well to learn, from authentic sources, the wishes, hopes, and machina- 


tions of the Brotherhood.—E.Y.] 





Ir is very singular that Englishmen 
cannot be induced to listen to rea- 
son in regard to Ireland. Your 
journals are continually discussing 
the Irish question, and your public 
men are constantly talking about 
it; but they base their discussions 
upon totally wrong premises, and 
they talk about it without at all un- 
derstanding the fundamental facts 
of the case. The result is, that all 
the articles in the papers and all 
the speeches in and out of Parlia- 
ment, amount to nothing, and Ire- 
land is now more than evera sharp 
thorn in the side of self-complacent 
John Bull. 

After so many years of failure, 
one would suppose that English- 
men would begin to doubt the in- 
fallibility of their own views ; and 
feel disposed to hear and consider 
the Irish side of the Irish question. 
Though impetuous, the Irish are 
the most reasonable people in the 
world; they are rash, but never il- 
logical ; they are always ready to 


give a reason for the faith that is in 
them, and wherever they have been 
allowed to present their arguments 
fairly they have made converts to 
the Irish cause, as, for example, in 
France and in the United States. 
But in England no one is permitted 
to argue the question except from 
an English standpoint. It is not 
too much to say that the whole 
press is closed against patriotic 
Irishmen, and that any attempt to 
hold a public meeting with patri- 
otic Irish speakers would be sup- 
pressed by the police, and the par- 
ticipants held as traitors. Occa- 
sionally a journal, like the Padl- 
Mall Gazette, affects to give its 
readers what it calls the Fenian 
view of the Irish question ; but it 
only sets up a few theories in order 
to knock them down again, like a 
child playing with ninepins. Some- 
times, also, public men, like John 
Bright, admit the justice of the dis- 
content in Ireland, and demand re- 
forms in the suffrage, in the tenant 
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laws, and in the Church establish- 
ment; but these reformers do not 
comprehend the Irish people, or 
they would as soon think of curing 
a cholera patient with a bread-pill. 
The Irish in America do not suffer 
from your bad laws and your Esta- 
blished Church ; many thousands 
of them left Ireland when they 
were mere children, or have been 
born in the United States; but do 
they hate England any the less? 
Would any reforms, short of the 
one great reform they demand, and 
will yet achieve, settle the Irish 
question for them? Neither will 
the Irish who remain in Ireland be 
any more contented with English 
tule, legislate and reform as you 
may. 

In consequence of this British 
ignorance and refusal to be in- 
structed by Irishmen, all your en- 
deavours to manage Ireland ut- 
terly fail. Since you do not un- 
derstand the disease, how can you 
suggest the remedy? A man who 
hangs his hat over the end of his 
telescope before looking at the 
stars may make some very curious 
observations as to the state of the 
heavens, but he can hardly be con- 
sidered a reliable astronomer, and 
calculations based upon his reports 
can scarcely be regarded as accu- 
rate. But that is precisely what 
John Bull does when he conde- 
scends to examine Irish affairs. 
He takes out his telescope, points 
it towards Ireland, claps a hat full 
of prejudices over the end of it, 
looks gravely through, and then 
proceeds to theorise and to legis- 
late upon the condition of his own 
hat-lining, having never seen the 
real Ireland at all. No wonder, 
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then, that all your efforts to regu- 
late the Irish question are so wide 
of the mark; but it is wonderful 
that you will persist in refusing to 
listen to the only class of persons 
who can give you genuine informa- 
tion, and that you will persist in 
believing that Englishmen alone 
can correctly state the views, the 
aspirations, and the designs of 
Irishmen. It has occurred to me, 
however, that this new Magazine, 
which seems to have more enter- 
prise than most of its contempo- 
raries, may also have more fair- 
ness ; and that its Conductor, re- 
membering that the Irish question 
is still the topic of the day, and 
that it equally interests his Ameri- 
can and English readers, may have 
pluck enough to publish an article 
giving the true Fenian view of the 
situation. If so, here it is; and if 
not, let this pile of paper go to the 
back of the fire, where many a 
better communication has been 
consigned by stupid English edi- 
tors. 

The first radical error in regard 
to Ireland is to believe that the 
Irish people will be contented with 
anything less than complete inde- 
pendence of England ; the second 
radical error is to believe that they 
have no chance of securing their 
independence. From these two 
errors all others grow. Good Eng- 
lish laws, good English government, 
good English reforms for Ireland, 
are all very well in their way; but 
they do not touch the Irish ques- 
tion any more than good Austrian 
laws, good Austrian government, 
good Austrian reforms touched 
the Italian question. Is it so very 
difficult for you to understand that 
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the Irish people want to be rid 
of England altogether; that they 
would rather have bad laws of 
their own making than good ones 
of yours; that they would rather 
be badly governed by themselves 
than well governed by you; and 
that no possible reforms, even 
though they were Utopian in their 
blessings, would be acceptable to 
the Irish people, so long as they 
had that hated word ‘ English’ 
affixed to them? Why, for the 
last half hundred years you have 
been improving your treatment of 
Ireland, and it is undeniable that 
many of the worst evils which for- 
merly afflicted her unhappy people 
have been removed; but yet the 
Fenian uprising of 1866-7 has 
been more powerful than any 
which have preceded it, and is 
still vital, dangerous, and deadly. 
Is this the result of your better 
laws, your improved legislation, 
your kind reforms? Hundreds 
of thousands of people have emi- 
grated from Ireland; the popula- 
tion, thus thinned out, is better 
provided for than ever before; 
the island is, on the whole, much 
more prosperous; but still the 
hatred to England is as deep, 
the disposition to conspiracies as 
prevalent, and the desire for inde- 
pendence as heartfelt, as in the 
bad old days, while the number 
and the power of the conspirators 
have actually increased, and they 
have been able to carry the war 
into the cities of England, threaten 
armories, release prisoners, and 
keep the whole country under arms. 
Past reforms have not settled the 
Irish question, and future reforms 
will not be any more effective. 
VoL, I. 
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And here let me notice one of 
the glaring inconsistencies of Eng- 
lishmen. Not only do you refuse “ 
to acknowledge the existence of 
this national spirit of independence 
among Irishmen, but you say that, 
if it do exist, it is detestable, rebel- 
lious, and ought to be ‘trampled 
out.’ It is the very same spirit 
you admire so much in the Hun- 
garians who refused to be merged 
into Austria, and in the Poles who 
would not submit to Russia. Any- 
where on the face of the earth, ex- 
cept in Ireland, a brave people 
struggling for freedom are sure 
of English sympathy. Selfishness 
blinds you to virtues which would 
otherwise command your respect. 
When the American Colonies de- 
manded 
1776, you could see nothing rea- 
sonable in the project, nothing 
heroic in their resistance to your 
arms ; and you regarded the colo- 
nists as rebels and traitors until 
they had fought themselves free from 
England for ever; but when, in 
1861, the Southern States rebelled 
against the American Government, 
you could find no terms warm 
enough to praise the courage and 
the patriotism of the Confederates. 
The natives of India who rose in 
revolt against your foreign rule 
were, in your opinion, infamous 
wretches, who deserved to be blown 
from cannons’ mouths; but when 
the Greeks and the Cretans rise 
against the foreign rule of the 
Turks, they find England ready to 
cheer and help them. What black 
demigods were those West Indians 
who threw off the yoke of France, 
and what black scoundrels were 
those men of Jamaica, who con- 
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their independence in 
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spired, under Gordon, against the 
yoke of England! You seem to have 
adopted a pair of axioms to the 
effect that all rebels against other 
governments are patriots to be 
eulogised, and all patriots who 
oppose the English Government are 
rebels to be punished. The Irish 
accept neither of these as true. 

If anywhere else than in your 
own case you could see Ireland 
held in bondage by an alien power 
like England, you would confess 
her conduct to be one of the most 
sublime spectacles ever witnessed 
by mortal eyes. This little Irish 
nation has been a long while in 
chains, but usage has not made the 
chains less galling. Her ruler has 
neither been able to cow her by 
cruelty, nor to seduce her by kind- 
ness. Repeatedly, and with un- 
daunted vigour, her people have 
renewed their efforts to be free. 
Thousands of them have crossed 
the ocean, exiles to a New World; 
but although they have become 
Americans, they have not ceased 
to be Irishmen. Years of freedom, 
happiness, and prosperity in the 
United States have not quenched 
their national feeling, which is sa- 
credly transmitted by these emi- 
grants to their children, and their 
children’s children, who have never 
seen Ireland. From time to time 
these exiles have given their earn- 
ings to purchase arms for the men 
at home ; they have fitted out ex- 
peditions to aid the uprisings ; 
they have organised armies to at- 
tack Canada, because it is a colony 
of the Powerthat oppresses Ireland. 
Cruelty and sufferings keep patriot- 
ism alive in a country under the 
rule of foreign tyrants ; but in the 
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Irish Americans you have an almost 
unexampled instance of a patriot- 
ism which survives absence, pros- 
perity, and social, political, and pe- 
cuniary advancement, and actually 
becomes an hereditary sentiment. 
In the mean time, those who remain 
in Ireland have continued to che- 
rish the same national aspirations, 
and have steadily carried out vast 
conspiracies, until at last, with the 
aid of their Irish American brethren, 
they find themselves strong enough 
to make diversions upon their ene- 
my’s own soil, while preparing for 
further outbreaks. Never before 
has a struggle for nationality been 
so long maintained against such 
tremendous odds, under such great 
disadvantages, and in spite of such 
defeats and disappointments ; and 
Englishmen would be the first to 
rank Irish patriotism and devotion 
far above the virtues of the ancients 
and among the wonders of the 
world, if, unfortunately, it were not 
against England herself that these 
qualities had been displayed. 

This strong sentiment of Irish 
nationality once understood, all the 
English failures in dealing with the 
Irish question are explained. Irish- 
men do not look upon Englishmen 
as compatriots with whom all diffi- 
culties can be amicably arranged, 
but as foreign enemies who ought 
to be driven out of the government 
of the country. Englishmen com- 
plain that the Irish are never satis- 
fied with what is done for them. 
Exactly so. A hungry man is not 
satisfied when you give him a toy. 
The royal -visits to Ireland, which 
were once considered as the sove- 
reign panacea for Irish disloyalty ; 
the land distribution, advocated by 




















John Bright and others ; the aboli- 
tion of the Irish Church establish- 
ment, now mooted as a sure cure 
for Fenianism—are toys given to 
hungry men. What the Fenians 
desire is Ireland for the Irish, and 
they look upon all the promised 
reforms as bribes to seduce true 
patriots from a righteous purpose. 
Englishmen can understand and 
applaud this feeling in other na- 
tionalities. For example, France 
set up a foreign government in 
Mexico, and the Mexicans fought 
against it. Possibly, if they had 
yielded, they would have been sup- 
plied with a better government 
than they ever had under foreign 
rulers ; perhaps Maximilian would 
have been a superior governor to 
Juarez; but Englishmen do not 
blame the Mexicans for not sub- 
mitting, but rather respect the pa- 
riotism and heroism that have at 
last reéstablished the Mexican re- 
public. The same state of affairs 
exists in Ireland ; but self-interest 
blinds you to the fact. It makes an 
immense difference in these mat- 
ters whether John Bull or some 
other bull is gored. The Fenians 
are trying to do what the Mexicans 
have done, but with this addition 
—they are transferring the war to 
English territory, since Irish soil is 
now overrun with British troops. 
The Fenian uprising is simply a 
struggle for Irish nationality. It is 
not the first, and, if unsuccess- 
ful, it will not be the last. Every 
Irishman is at heart a Fenian, 
whether he be a sworn member of 
the brotherhood or not. Fenianism 
is the expression of the Irish na- 
tional feeling, and where the Fe- 
nians lead, the whole Irish people 
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on both sides the Atlantic will 
gladly follow as soon as the way 
seems tolerably clear. Do not mis- 
take the pioneers for the main 
army, and do not argue that there 
is no army because you can see 
only the pioneers. 

So much for the first radical error 
of Englishmen ; and the second is 
equally gross. Supposing you ad- 
mit the existence of an Irish na- 
tional feeling, you think that the 
Irish have no chance to win their 
independence. It is not singular 
that you should entertain this idea. 
In the first place, there is your 
overweening British pride, which 
tellsyou that nobody hasany chance 
against England. In the second 
place, there is the comfortable 
sentiment of long possession ; 
you have held Ireland so many 
years, that you cannot realise that 
it can be taken from you. In 
the third place, there is the pride 
of force ; you have put down pre- 
vious uprisings, and are certain 
that this will be like the rest. In 
the fourth place, Ireland is so small, 
and so near, and so identified with 
English interests, that the very idea 
of its leaving the control of the 
Crown and setting up a govern- 
ment for itself is to you a ridiculous 
absurdity. The Fenians naturally 
take very opposite views. Against 
your British pride they pit their 
Irish pride, which has sustained 
the national cause for so many 
years, and which will never yield. 
Your long possession they com- 
pare to the illegal hold which 
some men have over property in 
Chancery ; their uprisings are the 
legal protests against your occupa- 
tion, and if they ultimately win the 
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suit, you must be ejected, no matter 
how long you may have been in pos- 
session. The pride of force must 
be met by force, and we shall con- 
sider that presently ; but it is enough 
to say here that this uprising has 
been, on the whole, more success- 
ful and is now more promising 
than any previous attempt. As for 
the small size of Ireland and its 
close vicinity to England, you have 
only to look at Switzerland to find 
a small country maintaining its in- 
dependence, although it is closely 
surrounded by powerful and am- 
bitious neighbours ; and if Ireland 
were once free, she could rely upon 
France to protect her from Eng- 
land, and upon England to protect 
her from France, to say nothing of 
the supreme zgis of the United 
States. You see, then, that there 
is something like method in what 
you call the Fenian madness. The 
Fenians are not insane men who 
shed blood from wanton mischief ; 
they are reasonable persons, who 
proceed by legitimate and well- 
considered means towards a de- 
finite and patriotic consumma- 
tion. It is folly to call them fools, 
and weakness to underrate their 
strength. 

You had no opportunity to judge 
of the real force of the Fenians 
during the late uprising in Ireland, 
because that force was never called 
out, on account of the failures of 
the leaders. Mr. James Stephens 
spent seven years in organising the 
Fenian Brotherhood, and if he had 
been allowed to lead the movement 
the result would have been very dif- 
ferent. But the leaders of the Ame- 
rican Fenians, from whom the funds 
were received, refused to trust Mr. 
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Stephens unless he submitted to an 
investigation of his management ; 
and finally, he was obliged to go 
to America to explain the conduct 
of an organisation which he had 
himself created. Without going 
into details, it is sufficient to say 
that Colonel Kelly—an ambitious 
Fenian, who had been with Mr. 
Stephens in Ireland, and who was 
his treasurer in America—managed 
to supplant him in the command 
of the American organisation, or 
rather of that half of it which fol- 
lowed Colonel O’Mahony in pre- 
ference to Senator (now. President) 
Roberts. Colonel Kelly came to 
Ireland last winter to fight; but 
the Fenians would not obey him 
as they would have obeyed Mr. 
Stephens, and the uprising failed. 
Another was organised, with Gene- 
ral Patrick Condon as chief in com- 
mand; but after passing several 
months in Ireland unsuspected, 
Condon was arrested onthe very day 
that Limerick Junction was to have 
been attacked, and since then he 
and some of his staff have turned 
State’s evidence. Under no other 
leader than Mr. Stephens, how- 
ever, could the full strength of the 
Fenians in Ireland have been de- 
veloped at that time; and when he 
was both absent and suspected of 
being a traitor to the cause failure 
was inevitable. A large reserve 
force, altogether unknown to the 
British Government, isconsequently 
held back for the present, until the 
right leader can be found, or Mr. 
Stephens reéstablish himself in the 
confidence of his former friends. 
Without taking sides for or against 
particular men, it is impossible to 
discuss the question of leaders ; 
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but the Fenians are ready to fol- 
low the man who shows the most 
administrative capacity, and the 
most courage. Colonel Kelly has 
gained great Fenian popularity by 
his conduct in London, and his 
escape at Manchester; but there 
are other leaders who will be heard 
from before long; and both the 
Irish and the American Fenians 
would prefer a leader in Ireland 
who had not been compromised by 
taking part in the disputes in either 
country. The time will produce 
the man. 

In estimating the chances of the 
Fenian force against the English 
force, it is well to begin with the 
American Fenians. The organi- 
sation is very old there. Before 
the recent civil war, it numbered 
over thirty thousand armed, uni- 
formed, and drilled soldiers. ‘This 
army was organised by the very 
simple means of the militia system 
of the United States. In every 
city a regiment, and in every coun- 
try town a company, of Irish- 
men were formed and enrolled in 
the State Militia, just as regiments 
and companies of Volunteers are 
formed in England. The State 
then supplied arms and equip- 
ments and uniforms to these Irish- 
men, who were almost all Fenians. 
Thus Colonel Corcoran, of the 
69th Regiment New-York State 
Militia, was a general in the secret 
Fenian army, of which his regiment 
formed a part. The men were 
drilled like the other militiamen, 
and attained no small proficiency 
in arms. When the civil war broke 
out, the Fenians saw in it a grand 
school for soldiers; and at the 
North they hoped that, when the 
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war was over, the Government 
would attack England. This hope 
was strengthened by the profess- 
edly neutral, but really hostile, 
attitude assumed by England to- 
wards the Union cause, and it was 
openly avowed as the reason why 
so many Irishmen at once enlist- 
ed. As you know, Fenian move- 
ments immediately followed the 
close of the American war; but 
they were deprived of half their 
view by the attitude of the United- 
States Government, which was just 
then in no mood to encourage 
anything that seemed like rebel- 
lion; and by the unfortunate dis- 
sensions among the Fenian leaders, 
some of whom, like Stephens and 
O'Mahony, desired to confine the 
fighting to Ireland, while others, 
like Roberts and Sweeny, wished 
to attack Canada. Both schemes 
were carried out, and both, not 
being codperative, failed: the for- 
mer for reasons already stated, 
and the latter because of the op- 
position of the United-States Go- 
vernment, which lined the frontier 
with troops, as the Italian Govern- 
ment has lined the Roman fron- 
tier against the Garibaldians, but 
much more effectually. The United 
States seized Fenian arms, arrested 
Fenian soldiers, completely stop- 
ped Fenian recruiting; but this 
action cost the President a sad de- 
feat in the election which shortly 
followed in the State of New York, 
and you may be certain that it will 
not be repeated. * American poli- 
ticians know the value of the Irish 
vote, and that vote will never again 
be jeopardised by official inter- 
ference with the Fenians. 

So far as America is concerned, 
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the Fenians can confidently rely 
upon the capture of Canada, when- 
ever the leaders choose to order 
an attack ; upon supplies of money, 
so long as Fenianism shows signs 
of life ; and upon reinforcements of 
men and the sympathetic ‘ neutral- 
ity’ of the United-States Govern- 
ment, whenever another serious up- 
rising in Ireland occurs. Let the 
Fenians take the field, capture a 
single important town and hold it 
for a week, and the moment the 
news is flashed through the cable, 
Fenian privateers will start from 
American ports to prey upon Brit- 
ish commerce, and shiploads of 
volunteers will cross to the Irish 
coast. What alarm a single Fenian 
privateer would create may be 
judged by the experience of the 
Henrietta in the ocean yacht-race 
last December. The report states 
that this yacht happened to carry 
a blue racing-flag, which appeared 
black, and in consequence she was 
unable to speak but a single ship 
on her voyage over; all other 
English vessels giving her a wide 
berth, mistaking her for a Fenian 
cruiser. Besides this, the Fenians 
can always count upon the sympa- 
thy of the American Government, 
since they hold the balance of 
power in American politics ; and 
how important that sympathy may 
be is evident from the fact that the 
so-called neutral attitude of the 
English Government gave at least 
two years more of life to the late 
Southern rebellion. Your own 
game of the recognition of the 
‘belligerent rights’ of rebels may 
be played against you at any mo- 
ment. The Alabama claims hang 
over you like the sword of Damo- 
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cles, and are a most effective Fe- 
nian weapon. Secretary Seward 
prevented the Fenian attack upon 
Canada, in order to gain a point 
in the discussion of these claims, 
by comparing the conduct of the 
United States with that of Great 
Britain ; but now that his point is 
made he will not repeat an experi- 
ment so politically dangerous. If 
the Fenian organisation had result- 
ed in nothing more than the assur- 
ances it has developed of the sym- 
pathy of the United States, it would 
have been worth all that it has 
cost ; but you know very well that 
it has resulted in a great deal more. 
The whole world now appreciates 
the relations of Ireland to England ; 
and, in the event of a war between 
England and any other Power, the 
independence of Ireland is as cer- 
tain as sunrise. Just as Sadowa 
gave Venice to Italy, and made 
Hungary the equal ally of Austria 
instead of her slave, so the Fe- 
nians hope that upon some Euro- 
pean battle-field Ireland may win 
her freedom like Venice, and her 
independence like Hungary. 

But this recent Fenian uprising 
has revealed a new element of 
Irish strength. ‘The Fenians have 
allies in England itself. For months 
Colonel Kelly had his head-quar- 
ters in London, and held councils 
of war unmolested by the authori- 
ties. When by accident he was 
arrested at Manchester—f, indeed, 
he were the man arrested —he 
found friends ready to rescue him 
at the risk of their lives, and other 
friends as ready to hide him from 
the police, and send him out of the 
country. There are as many Feni- 
ans in Liverpool to-day as there 
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are in Dublin, and London swarms 
with them. The rescue of Colo- 
nel Kelly has been denounced by 
the British press as a crime, and 
the killing of officer Brett as a 
murder ; but these things are only 
acts of war, and you would have 
been delighted with them if they 
had happened in Italy. What 
Englishman would have wasted a 
thought upon Garibaldi’s gaoler if 
he had been killed in a successful 
attempt to rescue the Italian hero 
at Alessandria? The assassina- 
tions, of which the English papers 
endeavour to make so much ca- 
pital, have not yet been traced 
directly to the Fenians ; but they 
are not to be excused or justified. 
Still, it must be said that, even if 
committed by Fenians, these out- 
rages are the natural result of the 
state of war that exists between 
Ireland and England, and if com- 
mitted by ill-advised and desperate 
men they do not affect the credit 
of the cause. No one pretends to 
think the worse of Poland because 
a crazy youth fired a pistol at the 
Russian Emperor in the Bois de 
3oulogne ; and why should Fenian- 
ism be condemned because a man 
wearing a felt hat shot a bands- 
man in London? Pray look at 
this episode in a common-sense 
way, and you must confess that it 
does not at all disturb the main 
During the coming winter 
the Fenians hope to prove that 
they have friends and allies in 
every important city and town in 
England. The speeches of Messrs. 
Beales, Jones, and other English 
reformers at the recent reform 
meeting at Dublin are evidences 
that many working men sympathise 


issue. 
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with the cause, and at least one 
prominent reform leader is said to 
be a member of the Fenian organi- 
sation. Should riots occur in Eng- 
lish cities this winter, and should 
buildings be blown up and armo- 
ries sacked, be kind enough to re- 
member that, however they may 
appear to English eyes, from a 
Fenian point of view these are 
simply legitimate acts of warfare. 
In conclusion, no just estimate 
of the chances of Fenian success 
and of the independence of Ire- 
land can be made without taking 
an impartial glance at the present 
position of Great Britain. The Z/mes 
admits that she is surrounded by 
enemies, but appears to have a 
singular pride in this undeniable 
truth. There is not another nation 
that would not rejoice to see Eng- 
land humiliated ; and when a Power 
has arrived at that stage, its decline 


cannot be long delayed. Neither 
Austria or Prussia owe you any 


good-will. 
gotten the Crimea. France is an 
hereditary enemy, and Napoleon’s 
policy of peace onlymeans patience 
until the proper opportunity shall 
Spain, with Gibraltar as an 


Russia has not yet for- 


arrive. 
eyesore, and the late troubles about 
the seizures of British vessels as an 
aggravation, hates England quietly 
but intensely. The United States 
would be only too happy to clear 
the seas of your commerce, in re- 
taliation for your conduct during 
the rebellion of the Southern States. 
Do 
strength to Fenianism and offer 


these circumstances add no 


no hopes of success ? 
British diplomacy has consisted in 


For years 


rendering the nation disagreeable 
abroad. At home you grant an 
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electoral reform because the Hyde- 
park railingsare torn down, and talk 
of ameliorating the condition of Ire- 
land because a few of the Fenians 
attack police-barracks. Well may 
caricaturists depict the British lion 
as toothless, mangy, and decrepit. 
You are on the eve of a war with 
a negro king, who will annihilate 
your army in detail, and make every 
Abyssinian you kill cost you at 
least a thousand pounds. Your 
possessions in India may depend 
upon the issue of your war in 
Abyssinia; no responsible com- 
pany would insure your possessions 
in Canada for ten years. What is 
to prevent either the Americans or 
the Fenians from procuring letters 
of marque from King Theodore 





Ireland for the Irish. 


and fitting out Abyssinian Ala- 
bamas and Shenandoahs to prey 
upon your merchant marine? In 
the mean while, a conspiracy, which 
you assume to despise, puts the 
whole kingdom ina tremble. Your 
armories are not safe; your police- 
men are forced to go armed; your 
prisoners are released; you dare 
not hang men like Burke, whom 
you have convicted of treason ; 
you are obliged to cover Ireland 
with soldiers and maintain martial 
law. Look in this mirror, see 
yourself as others see you, and 
then say, O England, whether 
Irish nationality is really a myth, 
and whether Fenianism has no 
chance of success ! 























THE HON. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. 


V. 


From Lady Wirt to Lady Brandon at Brandon, Flerts. 


My DEAR Lapy Branpon,—Here 
we are in this horrid hole built on 
a common, with nothing but geese 
upon it, with no neighbours but 
ourowntradespeople from London, 
come out for their villeggiatura ; 
but it will be some comfort to us 
in our banishmentif I can persuade 
you and Miss Brand to pay me a 
visit from the 24th to the 28th of 
this month. It is a wretched place 
to ask you to, but my apology is— 
Lady Crump. She is a dreadful 
woman, with a face like slices of 
beetroot, all over diamonds, and 
with such hands and feet—you 
should see them. 

When Sir Thomas Wirt’s an- 
cestors conquered India, her an- 
cestors were chimney-sweeps, but 
that is the sort of thing which pays 
nowadays. Nobody shows any 
regard to a crusader, and a grocer 
is sure to end his days, universally 
respected, as a country gentleman. 
I must say it seems hard, but in 
these times everything zs hard, and 
especially making a widow pay in- 
come-tax. This is still more ag- 
gravating when one considers that 
Amelia might have made a very 
good marriage this year (most de- 
sirable with my small means). It 
was to Lieutenant Baynton in the 


Rose Cottage, Dorking 


g, Sept. roth. 
Guards ; but she would persist in 
rejecting the poor fellow, who is 
very unhappy in consequence. 
Butabout Lady Crump. Shegives 
a ball on the 26th, which perhaps 
you may think worth going to. It is 
to be on a scale of unprecedented 
magnificence, as such people's balls 
always are, and it is to celebrate 
her son’s coming of age ; though 
how a woman who was born Gol- 
lop and married Crump could have 
the face to call her son Reginald 
de Bracy, I’m sure I can’t make out. 
However, this she has done, and 
more also ; for she has brought him 
safe through Eton and Oxford, and 
now intends to marry him to an 
earl’s daughter, for which end she 
gives this gorgeous ball—so gor- 
geous, that all the county have con- 
sented to bring their daughters to 
it. I do so wish you and your 
charming Alice could be induced 
to come here for it; the ball is sure 
to be good. I cannot promise you 
much of aparty, my wretched means 
are too small to afford it ; but Lady 
Wallflower is coming to us, with 
her dreadful daughter, and some 
pleasant men. I was obliged to 
ask the Wallflowers, she threw out 
such broad hints; and I do believe 
she would be only too delighted to 
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make Barbara Mrs. De Bracy 
Crump. The worldliness of some 
mothers is shocking! I cannot be 
sufficiently thankful that my two 
darlings are still spared me; but 
they are so attractive, and so much 
run after, that I fear I shall not be 
long before I find myself alone. 
Poverty and Loneliness! Well, 
fate zs hard to bear. What, I often 
wonder—wat would my dear mo- 
ther say, if she could see her once 
beautiful Sophia on a common, in 
a cottage, without a footman in 
powder—a thing I have been ac- 
customed to all my life,and scarcely 
feelrespectablewithout? But when 
Sir Thomas was selfish enough to 
die without insuring his life, he 
ought to have known that he was 
depriving his widow of the services 
of such a domestic as her position 
required. I was fifty, dear Lady 
Brandon, when I was obliged to 
give up powder, which from a girl 
I had considered a necessity to a 
gentlewoman of condition—I mean, 
of course, for a footman—don’t 
think I allude to my complexion. 
Have you got the new peplum 
robe ?—in black satin I think it so 
very effective. And do you know 
that Mary Alers is to marry Walter 
Smith? They are both old, ugly, 
and dirty; so no one can call it 
anything but a congenial mar- 
riage. Did you ever see his first 
wife? She was a daughter of Sir 
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Richard Edgeworth, who was go- 
vernor of Sark—a large able-bodied 
woman; and they used to say, that 
when her father was governor, she 
used to swim round the island 
every morning before breakfast, in 
blue serge, which perhaps accounts 
for Walter Smith’s aversion to cold 
water. I hear no more news; in- 
deed, who will take the trouble 
to write to a widow with a small 
jointure? If I had aman cook, of 
course it would be another thing. 
Everybody is always writing to 
Lady Snodgrass, and she is always 
telling you of the dukes she has 
heard from that morning. Such 
worldliness! I cannot account for 
it, especially when I reflect that Sir 
Thomas Wirt was the tenth baronet, 
and her husband was only knighted. 
Knights are a sort of persons I 
always had an aversion for; they 
are so self-complacent, and have 
such large appetites. Lady Crump’s 
husband, I am convinced, habitu- 
ally ate haggis and tripe, but I dare- 
say he ate them off silver. Those 
are the people who get everything 
in this world. Now I, who never 
could bear the sight of haggis, am 
only asked on alternate years to 
the Queen’s ball, whilst the Crumps 
go every year. But I must end 
with the hope, dear Lady Brandon, 
of seeing you on the 24th. 
Believe me sincerely yours, 
SopHiA WIRT. 


Lord George Grenvile to Mr. Henry Adams. 


THANKS for your kind and sym- 
pathising letter. I do not express 
my thanks in warmer words, partly 
because I have no words sufficient, 


20 Brook-street, Sept. 21st. 


partly because I fear to imply that 
I could have doubted of the true 
friendship which has never failed me 
yet. But what can I add further? 
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Once that a true friend like your- 
self knows the outlines of my his- 
tory, once that I feel secure of 
pardon and sympathy from one 
human being whom I love, I do 
not know that I care to fill up the 
lights and shades, which, so far as 
my private comfort is concerned, 
were best unpainted. Still, I feel 
that no half-confidences should be 
given to so good a friend as you 
have proved yourself to be. There 
has, indeed, been for me an irre- 
parable past; but, alas, you are 
mistaken in thinking there is a 
future to redeem. Lucy Freeman 
lives, and so long as she lives, 
there exists for me neither present 
enjoyment nor future hope—no- 
thing but a dreary stagnation, 
through which I grope my way, 
trusting only that the pressure of 
outward events may never throw 
light upon the darkness in which 
I have jealously shrouded myself. 
Lucy Freeman lives, did I say? 
Lucy Grenvile I ought to have 
said, when I spoke of her who is 
my wife. 

Through what depths of degra- 
dation she has dragged me, you, 
who must know what Lucy Free- 
man’s career has been, can well 
imagine. Is there a capital in 
Europe in which her name has 
not become notorious, through 
which she has not flaunted her 
infamy ? and when men, who are 
my friends, return from abroad, 
and in club or smoking-room re- 
count some good story of the cele- 
brated Lucy Freeman’s avarice or 
profligacy, some fresh scandal which 
she has added to the heap around 
her, then I, listening silently, won- 
der to myself what would these 
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honourable, high-minded young 
fellows think of me, if ever they 
were to guess that they had been 
talking of my wife? 
the woman I loved—such was the 
woman who pretended to love me 
—and I once thought the posses- 
sion of her love happiness. It 


Such was 


was happiness for the moment, 
or, rather, enjoyment, extreme 
enjoyment—for real Aappiness it 
scarcely could be called at any 
time. It was embittered by the 
consciousness of wrong-doing, by 
the deadly chill of the thought 
that, between me and the old 
home-ties of family and friends, 
she whom I loved was an eternal 
bar—that in loving er I had lost 
them for ever. There are 
hearts which can never forget, seme 
things which can never be forgot- 
ten. There are some affections 
over which death has no power, 
which time itself is unable to can- 
cel. If I were to number the years 
which were given to man in the 


some 


early ages of the world, ove feeling 
at least—one recollection would 
still be at the bottom of my soul. 
‘That love where Death has set 
his seal’ is to me the deepest, as 
it is the holiest, of all. It is with- 
out the earthly alloy of human 
passion, yet more strong and fer- 
vent than anything dwt human 
passion can ever be. Is there a 
feeling which stings the mind with 
fresher sharpness than a remem- 
bered landscape or a familiar song, 
with which comes back to us, as 
though it were yesterday, the 
vanished presence which gave 
that landscape its richest glow, 
that song its deepest melody? 
But in the sharpness is also ten- 
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derness. In the overflow of feeling 
lies its remedy and reaction; our 
grief for the loved and lost brings 
to us with their remembrance its 
own softening powers. Such love 
and grief has not been mine to 
feel or keep. Violent sorrow may 
pass away; and in those who are, 
as I was, thrown into the full 
current of worldly society, even 
a deep-rooted melancholy may be 
worn off also. 

But the remembrance which re- 
mains of excessive affection blight- 
ed and betrayed, which is at once 
the saddest and the fiercest of all 
mortal feelings — what can erase 
that? Feelings such as /¢his are 
no longer recollections ; they have 
become part of onese/f. And can I 
believe that they will ever pass? 
No: when they cease to exist, it 
will be when I cease to exist also ; 
they are like writing engraved 
by a diamond upon glass—it can- 
not be destroyed unless the glass 
itself be broken. There is, alas, 
but one place where, under circum- 
stances such as mine, forgetfulness 
and repose are to be hoped for 
with confidence; it is where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest. 

The heart in which the volcano 
of passion has once burned will be 
wasted and sterile for ever; the 
gentle flowers of contentment and 
peace will not bloom upon that 
scorched soil—nothing but the bit- 
terest weeds will ever grow here. 

Once her object was attained, 
and her miserable dupe had com- 
mitted the irrevocable mistake of 
marrying her, Lucy Freeman flung 
aside the mask which it no longer 
suited her purposes to wear. She 
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and Lord Fannington had staked 
their convenience for the moment 
against the happiness of my whole 
life, and they had won the throw. 
What further need for concealment 
was there on the part of the demon 
he had helped to tie me to? Lord 
Fannington’s necessities, at that 
time urgent, rendered it impossible 
for him to continue any longer the 
‘protector of the Mayfair estab- 
lishment ; and so good an oppor- 
tunity was not to be neglected of 
ridding himself of a mistress whose 
extravagance knew no limits, with 
whose infidelities he was perfectly 
well acquainted. Hence the facili- 
ties afforded Lucy Freeman for 
entangling the young fool whose 
greenness, and whose blind passion 
for her, this admirable couple had 
not failed to appreciate. 

Do not suppose that I awoke 
from my love-story with the sudden 
truth of the past flashing upon me, 
like the light from an Aurora Bo- 
realis, revealing in one lurid mo- 
ment thé cold sharp icebergs be- 
neath, the dreary threatening skies 
above. Lucy let me down into 
the blackness of my fate by slow 
degrees. She did not hate me, 
this woman whom I adored, for 
she had it not in her to hate any- 
one; neither did she love me. There 
was only one person whom she 
was capable of loving unreservedly, 
that was herself ; but she had many 
likings—they were easily excited, 
and ceased when the desire of 
the moment was gratified, or the 
momentary triumph achieved. A 
handsome face, a winning tongue, 
a stalwart figure, a well-filled purse, 
all these in their brief turn she 
liked, but most and longest of all 
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the last. Under the name of Mrs. 
George, I took for her a small 
house at Brompton, where I hoped 
I was to enjoy my imprudent 
dream alone. Nothing was further 
from my Lucy’s intention. Either 
by her written invitation, by ca- 
sual meetings, or by gradually 
finding out her whereabouts, the 
old set soon gathered round her ; 
and if I remonstrated (when, 
on coming home of an_after- 
noon, I found half the corps di- 
plomatique, a large portion of the 
Guards, and most of the fine gen- 
tlemen in London, engaged in 
taking tea), she would quietly re- 
ply that, so long as I did not 
choose to acknowledge our mar- 
riage, and place her in her proper 
position, I could expect no difier- 
ent behaviour from her. An affec- 
tion so strong as mine could not 
be destroyed at once on discover- 
ing the worthlessness of its object. 
Like those lovely marsh plants, 
which blossom over a foul morass, 
Lucy had talents and tastes which 
kept up her fascination after actual 
love was gone. The grace of her 
manners, the wonderful melody of 
her voice, the liveliness of her con- 
versation,—all these remained, at 
times, unchanged, and renewed 
her empire just as it was failing 
from her grasp. Could the woman, 
I asked, who met me with that 
lovely, tranquil smile, or who sat 
down to the piano to sing strains 
which might have suited a suffer- 
ing saint, be the same whose mind 
was filled by selfish avarice, whose 
lips were fired by the kisses of un- 
holy passion? But even to her 
lingering captivations there came 
an end. No longer blinded by 
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her charms, I saw her as she vead/y 
was—a woman coarse, venal, fickle, 
with brazen tongue and corrupted 
heart. Spare me the anguish of 
writing, yourself the shame of 
reading, such details. The end 
came, and I put her from me like 
the venomous reptile that she was, 
and turned with wasted energies 
and blighted heart to my usual 
pursuits again. Of the life my 
wife led after I had quitted her, 
I heard much, but inquired little 
—one victim after another was 
enticed, despoiled, and mocked, 
as I had been; there were many 
to share the ruin she had brought 
on me. 





It would have been easy, you 
may say, to obtain a divorce from 
such a woman as this ; but to me 
it was not possible. She knew it, 
and she defied me. My father and 
mother belong to the extreme Low- 
Church party, amongst which they 
are shining lights ; more than their 
dukedom, I believe, they value 
that position. Intolerant by na- 
ture, virtuous because untempted, 
they have neither pity nor 
giveness for a lapse of virtue in 
others—especially not in their own 
children, to whom it is their plea- 
sure to point as instances of what a 
strict education and excellent moral 


for- 


example can do. They may love 
God much, but they love their own 
opinions more; and I feel convinced 
that, if they came to know that a 
son of theirs had fallen into the 
snares of such as Lucy Freeman, 
they would consider they were 
simply doing their duty by casting 
him out of their hearts, and never 
allowing his name to be mentioned 
before them again. The sin they 
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could condemn right well ; but the 
sinner they would never pardon. 
I should be as much cut off as if 
I had never existed from such 
share of home’s affection, such 
companionship of my family, as 
I possess. If the prayers of my 
married sisters could do me much 
good, such portion of good might 
still be mine; but Jane, I am 
certain, would be forbidden to 
mention my name even in her 
prayers. Nor would Roxleydale 
show me much greater mercy than 
my father and mother. In him 
the pride of birth is stronger than 
religious intolerance in ¢Aem. His 
brotherly feelings are not warm; but 
if I got into any common scrape, I 
am convinced he would help me 
with his purse and his advice, and 
would carefully keep my secret 
from our parents. But if he were 
ever to guess that I had married 
beneath me—that the shame of 
such a creature as Lucy Freeman 
had, by me, been brought into the 
honourable house of Grenvile, his 
pride would choke every natural 
feeling, he would think no punish- 
ment too excessive for such a 
crime. Even if my parents could 
be induced to relent, my brother 
neverwould. They might eventually 
have some idea about plucking a 
brand out of the fire, which might 
lead them to take some cold mea- 
sures to prevent my sinking from 
bad to worse; but with Roxley- 
dale’s offended pride between them 
and me, there would be neither 
relenting nor forgiveness on this 
side the grave. So any steps I 
might take to obtain my freedom 
would, by the publicity they must 
necessarily give to my marriage, 
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The 


only insure my destruction. 
fetters I have forged for myself are 
heavy to wear, but it is death alone 
that can release me from them. 
Such arrangements as were pos- 
sible for me to make, I have made: 
by surrendering 600/. out of the 
1000/, a-year allowed me by my 
father, and by giving up altogether 
the 5000/. left me by my uncle 
George, I have bought Lucy Free- 
man’s promise to live abroad. 
What her career upon the Conti- 
nent has been is a thing of common 
notoriety ; but this consolation, at 
all events, I have: that I am not 
compelled to see her in my accus- 
tomed haunts ; that the air of my 
native country, at least, is not taint- 
ed by her infamy. 

In such a position as mine, the 
worst part of the trial lies, not in 
the sullen endurance of a hateful 
tie, but in the chances of the 
heart’s awaking to adream of better 
things—to the bitter thoughts of 
‘what might have been.’ Such an 
awakening has been mine. The 
knowledge of my own degradation 
has kept me, as much as possible, 
from mixing in general society ; but 
occasionally I have been hunted 
out of my seclusion by my mother, 
who ‘does not like to see young 
people mope, or old family ties 
neglected.’ So, because that ex- 
cessively foolish woman Lady Wall- 
flower is her second cousin three 
times removed, my mother insisted 
upon my accepting an invitation 
to Wallflower Grove the other day. 
I went reluctantly, expecting a 
mélange of vanity and folly. So far 
as Lady Wallflower herself was 
concerned I was not disappointed ; 
but with her was a fair, pure girl, 
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with frank haunting eyes—not per- 
fectly beautiful perhaps, but with 
an originality and fascination en- 
tirely her own—Miss Brand, Lord 
Brandon’s daughter. It was my 
fate each evening to take her in to 
dinner; each evening increased 
the charm her sweet presence had 
forme. I felt that I ought to avoid 
her; but I could not deny myself 
the pleasure of her companionship. 
Why should I for ever sit in the 
darkness of my fate, whilst others 
enjoyed the sunshine? But now, 
when I compare what is with what 
might have been, 1 curse my own 
folly ; I think, with passion, there 
can be no river deep enough, no 
rope strong enough, for the man 
who, in one swift moment of infa- 
tuation, destroyed his whole life. If 
there should ever be among your 
friends one who is proceeding, 
hesitating, on this same path of 
guilt and sorrow, bid him, for my 
sake, stop short—entreat, conjure 
him to pause; and as he shall 
answer to his conscience on the 
day of death, to his God at the 
day of judgment, let him advance 
no step farther on his course. O, 
if men did but know half the wretch- 
edness they are heaping on them- 
selves—if they could but propheti- 
cally feel that which, in a time 
fearfully near, they will feel —if 
they could for one moment be 
placed at that period when the 
heart exclaims, ‘And is ¢Ais what 
I have so ardently longed for— 
what I have waded through such 
humiliation to reach ??—then, in- 
deed, would they suddenly stop 
with that sick shuddering which 
we feel at the moment of preser- 
vation from great and narrowly- 
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But when will 
example, however true, however 
melancholy, be of the same avail 
as personal experience ? 

There is one other topic on 
which, if I am to open my whole 
heart to you, I must still add a 
few words. Lady Olivia Carr was 
Lord Melrose’s youngest daughter, 
my own distant cousin, for my 
mother, you know, was a Miss 
Carr. Olivia and I were thrown 
much together, for I was often at 
Carr Abbey. She was older than 
me, neither pretty nor plain, clever, 
warm-hearted, impulsive, mascu- 
line, or rather, if you understand 
the difference, mannish. ‘The like 
turns to the like, and similarity of 
circumstances made us intimate. 
She, with a careless poverty-strick- 
en father, an elderly disappointed 
sister, was as lonely in her home as 
I was in mine. Each, too, had 
early in life received a cruel blow 
in their affections ; for she, when 
she first came out, had engaged 
herself to a young officer, who, 
scorned and rejected by her family, 
had gone out to India, and I rather 
think had died there. Olivia talked 
frankly to me of her troubles, and 
of the impossibility of a second at- 
tachment ever taking the place of 
her early love. I, on my side, 
confided in her enough for her to 
perceive that there was in my 
own life an unsuspected sorrow. 
An intimacy between man and 
woman, fraternal at the commence- 
ment, never yet, I believe, has 
ended in friendship only. I be- 
came an object ofinterest in Olivia’s 
desolate life ; she found it not so 
impossible as she had fancied to 
love again—nor, rash and impulsive 


escaped danger! 
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to the last, did she care to conceal 
her preference. That preference 
under no circumstances could I 
have shared. Situated as I was, my 
duty was plain. I left Carr Abbey 
abruptly, and never, so help me, 
God, saw Olivia again, except as 
the wife of Lord Fannington. For 
the fatal results of the marriage 
into which they goaded her, Lord 
Melrose and Lady Sarah have to 
thank themselves alone: the world 
has laid their burden upon me, 
but upon me it shall not rest. I 
had caught Olivia’s passing fancy, 
but when we met again, that fancy 
had already passed away. She 
met me eagerly, but with the open 
eagerness of a friend: something 
too there was which, at one mo- 
ment, she was on the point of con- 


From Mrs. Blencow to 


My Lorp,—Having called fre- 
quently at your lordship’s house 
in Carlton-terriss, and never hav- 
ing been admitted further than the 
all, I write to let your lordship 
know that Blencow and me means 
going to Australia. Our ship will 
sale the 17th of next month. If 
your lordship will give me one 
hundred pounds before that day, 
I will give into your lordship’s 
own hands some letters in my 
late lady’s own andwriting, which 
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fiding to me, but Lord Fannington 
interrupted her. Strange was the 
fatality which threw this cynical 
old reprobate across my path again. 
He hated me, and he disliked my 
intimacy with his wife: first, because 
he had injured me; secondly, be- 
cause it was in his jealous nature 
to hate anyone who had supplanted 
him even with a woman whom he 
longed to get rid of, like Lucy 
Freeman. The reason of his mar- 
riage with Olivia is a mystery to 
me; her fate, pocr soul, a deeper 
mystery still, and one which JZ 
cannot solve. Will it, I wonder, 
ever be solved until that day when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed ? 
Yours ever, 
GEORGE GRENVILE. 


Viscount Fannington. 
Linden Grove, Notting Hill, Sept. 22d. 


I thought it no harm to keep when 
leaving. They are very curious 
letters, and will be very interrest- 
ing to someone else whom your 
lordship knows of, to whom, if 
your lordship does not think good 
to write to me as above, I shall 
feel obligated to show them. So, 
my lord, act the gentleman, and 
you shall never be troubled by us 
again.—So no more from your very 
humble servant, 

Exiza BLENCOow. 


Miss Effingham to Miss Brand. 


My DEAREST ALICE,— Our last 
letters seem to have crossed. I 
should have received yours earlier 


Norton Park, Sept. 21st. 


if you had not directed it to Plum- 
stead; but I have not been home 
since the end of July. Papa’s first 
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plan was to rejoin me here in a 
fortnight, and so bring me back 
with him to Plumstead, but this 
weary business still detains him 
abroad. From Paris he went to 
Brussels, thence to Paris again, 
where he still remains, with no cer- 
tain prospect of returning home 
soon, nor, I fear, of bringing 
the affairs he went to look after 
to aprosperous issue. I returned 
here ten daysago from aunt Pryor’s, 
my father’s half-sister, with whom 
I had been spending a fortnight. 
I never enjoyed a fortnight less, 
although I believe it was a source 
of great satisfaction to my aunt: a 
new victim was grateful to her flagg- 
ing energies, for I really believe 
she feels jaded after a long course 
of bullying my poor uncle, who 
now offers so feeble a resistance 
that half her enjoyment must be 
lost. I will describe one day 
as it is spent at Growdy Lodge, 
and one day will tell you the suffer- 
ings ofall the fourteen. We break- 
fast at eight: aunt Pryor supplies 
milk, but not cream, and a small 
ration of lukewarm bacon is 
served out to each person. For 
this I should not care myself, 
but it went to my heart to see my 
uncle’s poor, patient, hungry face. 
At a quarter before nine takes 
place what aunt Pryor is pleased 
to call ‘a searching exposition of 
the Scriptures’—this lasts about an 
hour. She has had the fiendish 
inspiration to postpone this cere- 
mony until affer breakfast, in order 
to catch any guests staying in the 
house, who might otherwise prove 
recalcitrant. This rite is conducted 
by my aunt in person ; and in the 
portion of Scripture she comments 
VOL, I. 
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upon, and in her long extemporary 
prayer afterwards, she takes care to 
reflect upon the individual short- 
comings of the whole household. 
For instance, my uncle having 
complained one evening at dinner 
of there being no entrées provided, 
heard of it next morning im a 
discourse upon the lusts of the 
flesh, which were chiefly referred 
to the sin of an inordinate appe- 
tite; and mymaid and I have listen- 
ed to such terrifying words about a 
vain plaiting and adorning of the 
hair that we grew afraid to put any 
frizettes into my chignon. This 
perhaps was a chastisement meet 
for us; but I pip object to hear the 
footman,whohad broken three lamp- 
shades in the course of the week, 
made a special subject of prayer. 
How we got to the lamp-shades 
I forget, but I think we began with 
‘ sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals.” Prayers over, aunt Pryor 
plunged into her domestic duties, 
which in some mysterious manner 
were connected with the rattling of 
a large bunch of keys, very like the 
insignia of the Papacy; there are 
no iocks in the house which they 
can fit, except, perhaps, the back- 
door. Still the keys never leave 
my aunt’s basket during her morn- 
ing tour of inspection. Emblems 
of the Papal power they cannot 
be, for the only genuine feeling 
about Mrs. Pryor is her ardent 
hatred for him whom she calls 
‘the Man of Room.’ The morn- 
ing was our only time of freedom ; 
so my uncle and I spent it together 
with his rabbits. My aunt has 
broken him of his love for dogs and 
horses; no dog being allowed upon 
the premises, and no horses, except 
ss 
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two uninteresting animals jobbed 
by my aunt froma second-rate dealer, 
to whom she pays r1o/.a year less 
for the pair than anyone else, on 
the understanding that one shall 
always be broken-winded. There 
is also a brown pony named Peter, 
afflicted with spasms and soured 
in disposition by having to go 
once every day to Marsh Muddle- 
ton, four miles of the stoniest road 
in England. But my poor uncle is 
allowed to keeprabbits, and I think 
his only happy time in the day is 
the hour or two he spends with the 
stupid little things. Luncheon at 
Growdy Lodge invariably consists 
of mince, the cook being ordered 
to make sufficient minced meat on 
the Monday to last the whole week. 
This confection being over, my 
uncle and I are taken for a drive, 
five miles there and five back again ; 
there being no particular point in 
that stony, desolate county, as the 
frivolity of a morning visit was not 
allowed. 

O the weariness of those drives ! 
and O the weariness of the even- 
ings, when we returned to the drab 
drawing-room, where cards were 
a sin; novels (except one called 
Queechy, which was read aloud, 
to make our dulness yet more 
dull) were forbidden; music a fri- 
volity, dangerous to admit, except 
in the singing of Revival hymns, 
which wedded words, certainly not 
immortal, to well-known secular 
and unregenerate airs. Such gro- 
tesque parodies I thought profane, 
and for some expression of my feel- 
ings was rebuked with much as- 
perity by Mrs. Pryor, who had ker- 
self adapted the air of ‘ Take back 
the gems you gave me’ to words 
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of her own composition: ‘Take 
back my heart to Jesus.’ All this 
I thought simply shocking in its 
familiarity, and I have almost got to 
dislike some of my favourite old 
English airs from the hideous paro- 
dies to which I have heard them 
linked. 

I heard a good deal from my 
aunt about the Duke and Duchess 
of Wallingford, father and mother 
of Lord George Grenvile. She 
corresponds with the duchess, 
whom she describes as ‘a chosen 
Christian vessel,’ from which I in- 
fer that she is a tiresome, bigoted 
woman enough. Of Lord George 
she evidently entertains a negative 
opinion, not feeling quite certain 
that ‘he has found his soul,’ but 
unwilling to think that the soul of 
the Duchess of Wallingford’s son 
could be irretrievably /os¢, though 
possibly mis/aid for the time. I 
hope you do not think me un- 
kind in my strictures upon my 
aunt; but, you know, no one will 
see them except yourself; and, 
after a fortnight’s suffering, it is 
such a comfort, dearest Alice, to 
unbosom_ oneself to one’s own fa- 
miliar friend. The worst of these 
sort of people is that, unable 
themselves to appreciate the real 
depth, beauty, and freedom of true 
religion, they make religion odious 
in the eyes of such wavering souls 
as wish to walk as uprightly as 
they can, and yet secure them- 
selves a certain amount of happi- 
ness in THIS world. ‘If,’ these 
may say, ‘religion is to cut us off 
from every innocent enjoyment, 
sternly to forbid us from stop- 
ping to pluck such simple flowers 
as may blossom beside our path 
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through life, what is the difference 
between our degree of sinfulness 
and that of those whose lives are 
one long course of frivolity, plea- 
sure, and dissipation? If innocent 
amusements are to be denounced, 
as the means of insuring our doom, 
may we not, in our despair, go in 
for the sinful pleasures which have 
a bloom and a rapture we do not 
otherwise taste, and which, after 
all, seem to bring with them no 
heavier condemnation ?” 

So I came back, not unwillingly, 
to Norton Park. ‘ How do, love ? 
so glad,’ said Mrs. Norton, with a 
languid smile. Maria kissed me cor- 
dially, and Mr. Norton offered me 
some citrate of magnesia to refresh 
me after my journey. All played 
their usual parts—all in the well- 
arranged house was undisturbed 
as usual—but we had a party of 
men for partridge-shooting, and 
amongst them came your friend 
Willy Campbell. How pleasant 
he is, and how good-looking ! his 
cheeriness enlivened us all, and to 
me especially it was so charming 
to have someone to talk to who 
admires you as much as I do my- 
self. He is so different from most 
of the smart young men of the 
present day, who take a young 
lady in to dinner as if she were 
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some new discovery, to be experi- 
mented upon cautiously and with 
great circumspection, and who 
from fear, perhaps, of possible 
consequences offer her no rational 
conversation to take hold of. 

If I were in good spirits I should 
enjoy no better fun than going with 
you to Lady Crump’s ball. The 
contrast between Lady Wirt and 
Lady Wallflower would alone re- 
pay me for the journey—both so 
foolish, but one so fierce and dis- 
contented, the other so soft and self- 
satisfied. But when the mind is 
restless and anxious the very plea- 
santest party is a weariness. I 
hate having to put on a wreath, 
and take pains about my dress, 
when I am so troubled and dis- 
pirited about poor dear papa. How 
can I tell but that wreaths and 
balls, and the pleasures of my old 
world, may in a few months be 
pleasures unknown to me? Per- 
haps to know the worst of our 
position at once would be easier 
for me to bear than this state of 
suspense. However, dearest Alice, 
I ought not to let my worries cloud 
your happier sunshine. Forgive 
my selfishness and dulness, and 
write soon to 

Your very affectionate 
Mary EFFINGHAM. 














KETTLEDRUMMING. 


To fill up the two-hour gap 
between its early afternoon raid 
upon Regent-street, or its after- 
lunch siesta, and afternoon Park, 
the ingenious demoiselledom of 
our day has sedulously cultivat- 
ed an amusement which agree- 
ably combines the wée/e with the 
d@ulce,—the pleasure all women de- 
rive from eating and drinking at 
an undue hour with the, in one 
way or other, primary business of 
their lives. The entertainment in 
question consists in consuming in- 
definite quantities of tea and bread- 
and-butter, followed sometimes by 
strawberry ice and Badminton, and 
accompanied throughout by young 
man ; and it is popularly known as 
the ‘kettledrum.’ Etymologically, 
the ‘ kettledrum’ is compounded of 
the big ‘drum’ of our grandmothers 
—which gua ‘drum’ has long ago 
had its day—and the useful domes- 
tic utensil which has replaced the 
ancient urn upon our modern tea- 
tables ; practically, its component 
parts are those already implied. 
And a remarkably clever woman 
she must have been who invented 
the compound; a woman whose 
memory her sex should always de- 
light to honour. She knew her 
sex, that wise chaperon or able 
mother ; she saw her opportunity, 
and she seized it. She knew how 
prone her kind was to those mys- 
terious love-feasts where so little 
love is, of anteprandial pekoe, and 


thick-buttered /artines, and mutu- 
ally irritating confidences, and scan- 
dal-spice, when three or four are ga- 
thered together in a country-house 
bedroom over the fire, in the chill 
November gloaming, while the 
men are watching the last game in 
the billiard-room before dinner, or 
are yet hacking shivering. home- 
wards after a hard day. She saw 
that, beyond reducing too robust 
and vigorous appetites to the con- 
ventional feminine minimum, the 
practice profited nothing, however 
pleasant the bread-and-butter eaten 
in secret might be; so she split the 
practice in twain, and flung away 
the worse half of it. She made 
it fashionable to perform the rite 
downstairs, and called it ‘five- 
o'clock tea; and then, as I have 
said, she saw and seized her op- 
portunity, added the young-man 
element, and lo! there was the 
‘kettledrum’ established. 

The young-man element made 
all the difference, you see. It 
sanctified the rite, and made it 
holy, if it couldn’t make it whole- 
some. The performance might 
still be provocative of heartburn 
and dyspepsia, but no longer of 
heartburn and dyspepsia alone. 
Something more desirable might 
well come of the love-feast in its 
modified form; the matrimonial 
statistics of painstaking mothers 
doubtless show that something 
often has. 








The thing took greatly, as was 
to be expected; kettledrums be- 
came the standing order of the sea- 
son’s every afternoon. No wonder; 
it was such a beautifully simple 
business, this new ruse de guerre. 
Astute campaigners, with plenty of 
matériel on hand, must have mar- 
velled that they had never thought 
of it before. Diana, and Diana’s 
chaperon, whose quarry was so wary, 
whose stalking-tricks so well worn, 
whose stratagems so transparent, 
from constant service, must have 
welcomed this new ‘ wrinkle’ with 
grateful joy, and tried it diligently 
while it was fresh. 

The invention appealed strongly 
to the pet propensities of women, 
and grew and flourished greatly. 
A pean of praise was purred about 
it. The kettledrum became a fa- 
shionable instrument; everybody 
learned to provide or play upon it. 
Never was anything so delightful, 
people said; and so cheap—it cost 
next to nothing; and yet-it often 
produced the most desired effect 
when other and more expensive 
instruments had failed altogether. 
Effective, it was also novel and 
easy ; in short, a most admirable 
invention. 

So five-o’clock tea-drinking be- 
came de rigueur; and a new ground 
was opened whereon the hapless 
male might continue to be hunted. 
After last night’s ball and balcony- 
practice, after Parthian shots this 
morning at him in the Row, made- 
moiselle might look to have him all 
to herself in the afternoon, with 
nothing but a tea-cup between them. 
The tea-cups would be giving a 
preliminary rattle—the kettledrum 
beating ‘the point of war,’ as it were 
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—about the time that the marked 
man would be bound to call. Only, 
instead of, as heretofore, dropping, 
or causing to be dropped, his card 
into the letter-box, or thrusting, or 
seeing it thrust, into the dingy paw 
of some resplendent dweller on the 
threshold, and thereupon turning 
and going away swiftly upon his 
feet or the fervida rota of his tea- 
cart, the victim would find himself 
haled as by invisible arms with- 
in, and following a polite but per- 
emptory official up the staircase. 
A door would be flung open; the 
invisible arms would impel him 
gently but irresistibly forward; re- 
treat would be noiselessly cut off ; 
and there he would be on made- 
moiselle’s own ground, with the 
damsel and her mother intrenched 
to receive him, kettledrumming. 
And now, unless he were very 
young and foolishly self-confident, 
our frend would see suddenly of 
what an uncalled-for piece of rash- 
ness he had been guilty; and ask 
himself, with severe mental upbraid- 
ing, what the something he was do- 
ing in that galley; why he had gone 
out of his way to incur danger ; why 
he was conniving at his own defeat 
and subsequent captivity, and tempt- 
ing Providence in this fashion. 

It would be true he couldn’t tell 
very well how it was he came to 
do all this. Mamma had said 
something about afternoon tea to- 
morrow ; and she had happened 
to be looking at him at the time, 
and he owed them cards; and— 
and in short he couldn’t very well 
help it, you see. Nevertheless, 
being there, our friend, if he were 
wise enough to be conscious of 
his folly, would, under the serene- 
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smiling society-mask we will sup- 
pose him to have learned to wear 
abroad, feel decidedly nervous. 
This secret.nervousness will be 
increased or diminished as he 
looks about him, according to 
the amount of experience he has 
already had in the ways of woman- 
kind—the womenkind, I mean— 
in the fear and dread of whom he 
has been, like other eligibles, duly 
educated from his earliest years. 
If that experience be little, or 
only theoretical and second-hand, 
his mistrust will gradually be dis- 
sipated. He will remark that he 
is not alone with the enemy ; that, 
on the contrary, there are plenty 
of other men he knows ; that there 
is‘ no suspicious empressement in 
mamma’s simply cordial greeting, 
no attempt whatever to afficher 
him; that the seat next Aer is 
occupied by a flirting friend of 
his, and that she, after a moment’s 
interruption of their conversation, 
recurs contentedly (rather 400 con- 
tentedly, he may fancy) to her 
neighbour ; that it is her younger 
sister (a clever little girl, who reads 
him like a book) who hands him 
his tea and makes the conversa- 
tion he likes best for him; that 
everybody seems to have come to 
drink tea; that the tea is a deal 
better somehow than he ever fan- 
cied tea could be — uncommon 
good, in fact; that the room is 
pleasantly cool and shady after 
the baking, glaring streets; that 
her dress (he can study that well 
as he sits opposite her) suits her 
admirably, and that he has never 
seen her look so well; that this 
sort of thing isn’t so bad, after all— 
certainly better for him than to be 
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losing half-crown lives and drink- 
ing b.-and-s. all the afternoon in 
the club billiard-room, or making 
a martyr of himself at that woman’s 
garden-party at Roehampton. In 
which latter opinion he is strength- 
ened by and by when the chair 
next Aer is vacated in his favour, 
and she, having taken in her lading 
of cake and bread-and-butter, and 
cheered herself with a series of cups 
of tea, which the flirt, my friend, 
has been very useful in fetching 
for her, goes at him like a giantess 
refreshed. Then the little girl goes 
to the piano, and one or two men 
follow her; and the rest talk to 
mamma, or go away; and our 
friend in the comfortable chair 
beside Aer chair is left to her ten- 
der mercies, and likes it. Likes 
it ; and departs in his turn, swear- 
ing to himself that mamma had no 
arriére pensée in asking him, or 
that if she had he can take care 
of himself, by Jove! that it was 
all owing to his savoir-faire, and 
nothing else, that he got that seat 
beside her, and—and the rosebud, 
and never committed himself a 
hairbreadth. He commit himself, 
forsooth! Bah! And afternoon 
tea is jolly enough when it’s done 
like this; and he shall drop in 
again. 

Our friend does drop in again— 
facilis descensus, &c. ; we all know 
what will be the end of 47s kettle- 
drumming. 

But also, and on the other hand, 
it is quite possible that he may have 
had practical experience enough to 
view the whole business with a very 
different eye. The clatter of the 
cups may sound in his practised 
ears as the warning rattle of the 
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snake; he may see at once that 
under a new name indeed, and in- 
nocent enough in appearance, it is 
in the old eternal guet-d-pens that 
he has been once more taken. 
Other men are there besides him- 
self. True. But what men? He 
knows them. Professional kettle- 
drummers they are—detrimentals 
about whom it would pay no wo- 
man to waste a thought. Mamma 
evinces no suspicious cordiality. 
But then he knows mamma, too. 
Of course a clever woman like that 
wouldn’t attempt to aficher him 
yet, any more than she would 
attempt to hug him. There is his 
own familiar friend—in whom, it is 
almost unnecessary to remark, our 
wise youth does of trust—side by 
side with Aer, and she seems quite 
happy with her neighbour. But 
then he knows that Jack is a pro- 
fessional flirt, with whom mademoi- 
selle is perfectly safe; and besides, 
that Jack is up to his ears with 
the Jews, and will probably be 
coming to him for assistance in 
getting Nepthali’s last bill renewed 
before the day is out. It is that 
clever little cadette, of whom he is 
half afraid always, who hands him 
his tea—shocking bad tea it is too, 
he thinks; not half so good as 
they give him at the club; he 
wonders how anybody can pre- 
tend to drink it—and talks pretty 
to him. But then somebody must 
do that, you know; and she can’t 
give Jack his congé too abruptly, 
though Jack in a matrimonial point 
of view be nobody; and mamma 
can’t cross to him from her coigne 
of vantage, because—because, of 
course, mamma is overlooking the 
whole performance. That cough 
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was the signal for the little one to 
go to the piano; which in turn 
was the signal for Aer to eject 
Jack. The room is cool and shady 
certainly ; but then mamma knows 
the advantages to be derived from 
a scientific chiaroscuro, as well as 
from a carefully-composed toilette, 
when faces begin to tell tales of 
last night’s work, as they do to- 
wards the beginning of July. And 
after all, perhaps, he’d better have 
been—our wise youth is naturally 
a little avaricious—winning the 
fellows’ half-crowns at the club, 
or looking after aunt Medusa 
and his own expectations from 
that cantankerous she-Croesus down 
at Roehampton. And by and by, 
when he gets into the comfortable 
chair beside Aer chair—by the way, 
there are no other women here, 
and, under the maternal arrange- 
ments, he must, unless he executes 
an impossible strategic movement 
the instant his cup is empty, neces- 
sarily fall into his enslaver’s hands 
—when mademoiselle gets him 
beside her she don’t have very 
pleasant work with him, poor girl, 
you may safely feel sure. He is 
wary, not to say sulky, and tries 
her patience and mamma’s tact 
sorely before he makes his escape ; 
which he does, at last, swearing 
not to be let in for that sort of 
thing again. Perhaps he keeps 
his word, and avoids the snare ; 
perhaps Diana nets him in another, 
after all ; if she does, it serves him 
right. 

But all youth is not wise youth ; 
and the kettledrum is, dn the 
whole, a very useful and effective 
instrument, as I have already re- 
marked. There is a pseudo-do- 
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mesticity about the tea-cups and 
the bread-and-butter ; a simple sazs- 
gine, as of the family circle ; an 
ostensibly ‘off-parade’ air about 
the thing, which, if it doesn’t 
frighten men away at once, has 
very often certain charms for them. 
And then your girls are on their 
own ground, and, you take very 
good care, madame, have that 
ground quite to themselves, which 
is more than you can manage al- 
ways. And your piano is sure to 
be in tune and suit their voices ; 
and your conservatory is excep- 
tionally convenient, and so forth, 
Altogether, I think you have so 
many advantages in kettledrum- 
ming that, if your girls are as 
clever as yourself, by the time you 
have taught the men you want to 
drop in habitually to the enter- 
tainment, mesdemoiselles ought to 
be quite capable of bringing them 
to book. 

So much for the kettledrum 
played as was originally intended 
—matrimonially. It is, however, 
played to other purposes and in 
other ways, which remain to be 
noticed briefly. 

There is the kettledrum clerical, 
played for and by the Rev. Angelo 
Complyne, who of course is vowed 
to celibacy, but on whose looks and 
words his fair penitents neverthe- 
less hang enraptured. This is not 
a particularly favourite kettledrum 
with mamma, who is still woman 
of the world enough to fancy her 
daughters are rather wasting pre- 
cious time and might be doing bet- 
ter; but for a time, at all events, 
the girls go into saintly raptures 
over the performance, and snub 
their parent into submission ; till 
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brother Bertie, the Plunger, comes 
home, and siding strongly with 
mamma, chaffs his sisters back to a 
more wholesome frame of mind 
and a more festive kind of kettle- 
drum, and makes short work of the 
Rev. Angelo, who retires before 
the ‘godless horseman,’ to drum 
after his fashion elsewhere. 

Then there is the kettledrum 
literary and scientific, where Von 
Schratzenellenbogen, Ph.D., cracks 
Greek, and little Chip, the geolo- 
gist, holds forth upon 

‘amygdaloid and trachite, 
Rag and trap and tuff,’ 
to Euphrosyne Basbleu. There is 
the kettledrum musical of Lady 
Minima Branlebas, where Howler, 
the new tenor, makes the shivering 
tea-cups ring with his wf de fottrine, 
and Beaurosin, the French fiddler 
of the future, scrapes the tears into 
your eyes, and scorches your ears, 
and causes your lips to quiver si- 
lently with strong language. There 
is the kettledrum of Miss Fortin- 
bras, the clever girl-novelist, where 
aroomful of men are gathered to- 
gether, apparently to prove how 
easily she can hold her own against 
them all single-handed, and where 
she studies her types of character. 
There is the Leo-Hunter kettle- 
drum of lions--usually of young 
lions—who do polite drawing-room 
‘tail-lashing’ to order. There is 
the kettledrum presided over by 
some strong-minded damsel of the 
correct monde, with a meek-visaged 
dame de compagnie playing propriety 
in a corner; and a select circle of 
youthful government emfp/oyés com- 
ing and going from 4.30 to 6.30 
P.M., and disporting themselves 
about the tea-table, like the gay 
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butterflies they aspire to be. The 
strong-minded damsel, who, be- 
sides being strong-minded, has 
been long enough about town to 
be able to indulge in this amuse- 
ment sans peur et sans réproche, has 
her at-home cards and her after- 
noons like established women, and 
lectures and chaffs her young men 
in a good-natured maternal sort of 
way, and is popular with them, not 
unreasonably. A W. O. poet writes 
sonnets to her eyebrow ; an F. O, 
gaudin confides a state secret to 
her discretion. You see she kettle- 
drums to some purpose. 

But perhaps that is enough con- 
cerning the drums ; I have just 
space to add a final word concern- 
ing the male drummers—the drum- 
mers by profession, who exist just 
as do professional flirts or profes- 
sional toad-eaters of both sexes. 
No kettledrum can be properly 
complete without these profes- 
sional performers: men who tho- 
roughly understand their business 
and play con amore; who don’t 
trouble themselves the least about 
anything but keeping the drum 
going ; who talk and flirt and 
fetch and carry all to that laud- 
able intent, and who are so in- 
valuable to their hostess, since 
they leave her perfectly at liberty 
to bestow all her attention on a 
more important matter—the end 
to which the kettledrum is but the 
means. They have their reward, 
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these men, it seems but fair to sup- 
pose ; but I have never been able 
to understand exactly what sort of 
guerdon they get. They always 
seem to me to work uncommonly 
hard for very little. _Mamma’s 
smiles sometimes ; a bow from the 
girls now and then; a second-day 
dinner once, a ball-card for a crush- 
night twice, in the season; and tea 
so many afternoons a week. Yet 
they appear perfectly contented. 
Little Dolamore, the type of the 
whole species—‘ dear little Dola- 
more,’ he calls himself—who is 
really a capital drummer, and works 
very hard, don’t make much more 
than this, though he is engaged to 
drum somewhere or other every 
day of his life, and tells his little 
stories, and makes his little jokes, 
and laughs his little laugh, and re- 
tails Elzevir versions of other peo- 
ple’s don-mots with unflagging flu- 
ency. 

Drile de miétier, nv est-ce pas? Yet 
I suppose he likes it, badly paid as 
it is, or thinks it is too late to take 
to another. And so he will stick 
to it all through, till some Will 
Waterproof shall be called upon to 
design a mural tablet to his me- 
mory, and under his Aéc facet shall 
be seen 


« No carved cross-bones, the types of Death ; 


But carved cross-spoons, and, underneath, 
A tea-pot neatly graven.’ 
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ALTHOUGH the places are far from 
numerous in the quarters of the 
world which we regard as civilised 
where Parisian fashions do not 
sooner or later penetrate, since the 
Universal Exhibition in the Champ 
de Mars these seem destined to be 
less numerous still. During the 
past seven months people have 
flocked to Paris from all corners of 
the globe, and have become fami- 
liarised with its modes of thought 
and ways of life—have learnt to 
accustom themselves to its man- 
ners and its habits—have been 
more or less struck with the beauty 
of Paris as a city, and the outward 
aspect of elegance which surrounds 
even the most ordinary things— 
have seen the facilities for enjoy- 
ing life offered by the French capi- 
tal, and among other matters have 
not failed to remark the somewhat 
daring style in which women of 
fashion venture to dress —an 
example which will certainly not 
be lost upon their own sex of other 
nationalities, and which will have 
the effect of extending the empire 
over which Parisian fashion already 
rules, as well as of making its influ- 
ence more deeply felt in realms al- 
ready subject to its sway. 

Not only will Parisian fashions 
in all their refined variations be 
the more widely disseminated in 
consequence of this event, but all 
the extravagances and even the 


failures of the Parisian modistes 
will be scattered broadcast on soils 
favourable to their development. 
The ‘robe courte’ and the ‘ robe & 
queue’ will reappear in their most 
outré forms; the looped-up jupe 
will be ‘& la camarge,’ that is, rais- 
ed to the waist; the long hanging 
sleeves, instead of reaching to the 
knee, will fall level with the ankle ; 
the long fringed sashes, fastened 
with bows or large rings behind— 
long enough now, in all conscience 
—will trail upon the ground. The 
‘chapeau fanchon’ will be little 
else than a mere tuft of crépe or 
tulle on the crown of the head; 
‘ bottines & mi jambes’ will become 
*bottes 4 mi jambes ;’ and the pale- 
tots, with portraits in their fronts, 
will become perfect picture-gal- 
leries—like those celebrated. waist- 
coats of the petits maitres at the 
close of the last century, which 
used to be adorned from collar to 
flap with representations of scenes 
from celebrated operas and plays, 
battle pieces, hunting and racing 
incidents, amorous swains, court- 
ing coy nymphs, comic interludes, 
copies of celebrated pictures, &c. 
Some went so far as to display on 
their breasts portraits of their mis- 
tresses, among which the more 
celebrated actresses of the doy 
were certain to figure, and views 
of the family chateaux. It was 


necessary to have these waistcoats 
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by scores, if not by hundreds, so 
as not to appear in one a second 
time until the subject of its em- 
bellishments was forgotten. 
Anyone who studied the mil- 
liners’ shops in Paris during the 
past few months, when the Pari- 
sians themselves were absent from 
the capital, could not help observ- 
ing how boldly all the fashions of 
the past spring and summer were 
obtruded on the public gaze. Fo- 
reigners and provincials, struck 
with these excesses the Parisian 
modiste perpetrated, while endea- 
vouring to hit upon some happy 
invention that should take the cita- 
del of fashion by storm, and which 
the leaders of fon, to whom they 
had been submitted, had refused 
to countenance, secured them as 
though they were the choice novel- 
ties of the season. Hence many a 
foreign dame, and many an Eng- 
lish one, ambitious of following 
closely in the steps of fashion, will 
have reason to regret her Paris 
purchases during the present au- 
tumn. Par parenthese,one may here 
remark that it is not the grandes 
dames, or leaders of fashion, as they 
are styled, who really introduce 
the changes in the mode when 
these are particularly abrupt or 
striking. This is left to the ac- 
tresses at the more fashionable 
theatres—whose toilettesin modern 
comedies outstrip in ‘a marked de- 
gree those of the grand personages 
they are supposed to represent—to 
certain classes of women who are 
allowed large discounts on their 
purchases, in consideration of their 
being the means of introducing 
particular novelties, with the view 
of rendering the public familiar 
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with them, and drawing on the 
more lukewarm and timid of their 
sex to follow the example they set. 
Indeed, it is matter of notoriety 
that many of the large Parisian 
houses not only provide ladies of 
graceful figure and elegant bearing 
with toilettes in which to exhibit 
themselves at the afternoon pro- 
menade, between the lakes in the 
Bois de Boulogne, during the Paris 
season, and thereby advertise the 
particular robe or mantle which it 
is desired to introduce, but pay 
them a fixed daily sum for thus 
displaying themselves. A single 
robe, or a single mantle of some 
precise form and shade of colour, 
would, unless very striking, fail in 
attracting any particular attention ; 
several examples, therefore, have 
to be exhibited at the same time, 
and the display goes on day by day 
until a hit is made or failure be- 
comes evident. 

With regard to the all-important 
subject of bonnets, the precise 
form of the winter chapeau is really 
not yetdecided upon. Attempts are 
being made tointroduce asmalland 
rather elegantly-shaped chapeau 
of the ordinary form, to which we 
had been so long accustomed, un- 
til the inverted straw platter, or 
souffiet of crépe or tulle, became 
the mode. But opposed to this is 
the ‘chapeau Marie Antoinette,’ or 
Trianon, with a small front and only 
half of a crown, resembling a round 
hat with sloping brim, of which 
the hinder part has been sliced off. 
These are the bonnets which it is 
understood are to be the mode 
during the coming winter; but 
meanwhile there are numerous 
pretty varieties of chapeaux in 








vogue at the present moment, which 
it is hardly likely they will succeed 
in displacing. One thing only is 
certain—that small bonnets and 
large chignons will hold their own 
throughout the winter. 

The fashionable materials of 
which winter bonnets will be made 
are velvet, fur, and feathers ; occa- 
sionally one or other of the latter is 
found in combination with the first ; 
but the fur bonnet, pureand simple, 
promises to secure the patronage 
of our more distinguished Parisian 
élégantes, though it will certainly 
never attain to the same degree of 
favour as the velvet chapeau. Fur 
bonnets are, for the most part, of 
either chinchilla or sealskin, and 
their trimming are gilt ornaments, 
such as an openwork band of gold, 
studded with steel and fringed with 
pendant drops bordering the front, 
with perhaps a gilt flower or insect 
posed at the left side. The strings, 
which are also of fur, have gold or 
steel ornaments running up the 
centre. Occasionally these seal- 
skin chapeaux are edged with a 
narrow band of chinchilla fur. 

Bonnets formed of feathers are 
more varied in character. They 
are composed of pheasants’ and 
peacocks’ feathers, of the feathers 
of the grébe, and of some exceed- 
ingly small feathers, which have 
been dyed one or other tint of the 
rainbow. ‘Those formed of phea- 
sants’ feathers are trimmed with 
gold ornaments, and have brown- 
lace falls and strings, on which rest 
strings of brown velvet, the two 
being fastened at the breast with 
a gold wreath or star. Those of 
peacocks’ feathers are trimmed 
with black lace and steel-and-gold 
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drops and beetles and dragon-flies 
of variegated hues, while those 
composed of the feathers of the 
grébe are bound at the edges with 
bands of pink on blue satin or vel- 
vet, bordered with narrow white 
lace. One chapeau of grébe was 
trimmed with a humming-bird at 
the left side, and had black -velvet 
strings, down the centre of which 
ran a narrow strip of feathers. Be- 
hind was a white-lace falland white- 
velvet strings which fastened under 
the chignon. Bonnets composed of 
small feathers are trimmed in vari- 
ous ways. When the feathers are 
black, plaited velvet bands of differ- 
ent shades, such as mauve, pink,and 
blue, are worn inside the front ; out- 
side the bonnet will be trimmed 
with a flower of the same tint. 
When white or some light shade 
of colour, they will be trimmed with 
white lace and gold, silver, or pearl 
drops, and the strings will be fas- 
tened with an ornament correspond- 
ing in character, 

Velvet chapeaux are met with 
in bewildering varieties not only 
as regards shade of colour, but 
diversity of shape and style of 
trimming. Of the new form which 
it is sought to introduce the cha- 
racteristic feature is a large bow 
ordinarily placed at the back of 
the bonnet, but which occasion- 
ally occupies almost its entire sur- 
face. ‘This bow is of the same 
material as the bonnet, and its 
long wide ends are usually finish- 
ed with a deep fringe which is 
strung at times with gold, steel, or 
jet beads. In this case an open 
band of gold, ornamented with 
polished steel studs, will generally 
be posed on the front of the cha- 
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peau; but when this is not in- 
troduced a single rose will be 
placed inside. The velvet strings, 
which are usually accompanied by 
lace strings proceeding from the 
fall behind, are fastened across the 
breast with a similar flower. One 
of these chapeaux was in blue vel- 
vet, gathered up into a series of 
plaits, and had silver ornaments 
at the left side, and a white-lace 
fall at the back, with insertions of 
blue velvet edged with white tulle. 
This tulle, bordered with rouleaux 
of blue velvet, formed the strings 
of the bonnet, which were fastened 
in the usual way with a small silver 
ornament, 

The favourite tint for velvet 
chapeaux is perhaps the extremely 
brilliant maroon shade which has 
recently come into vogue. A bon- 
net of this character, formed of a 
series of plaits, is ornamented along 
its front with small drooping flowers 
of the same material—the stalks, 
buds, and petals of which are of 
gold thread. A pendant wreath 
of these flowers falls in front of the 
velvet strings, which are of the 
same shade of colour. Behind 
hangs a black-lace fall veiling the 
chignon. Another maroon-velvet 
bonnet has a row of large gilt studs 
placed at regular intervals in front, 
and a handsome feather poised at 
the left side; the maroon-velvet 
strings are fastened with a bow, in 
the centre of which a large gold 
stud is fixed. A third maroon- 
velvet chapeau has a string of 
acom-shaped beads of the same 
colour entwined among the rou- 
leaux of satin ribbon which forms 
the trimming of the front, over 
the tulle veil behind hang clus- 
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ters of corresponding beads, and a 
bunch of acorns fastens the lace- 
bordered satin strings across the 
breast. A chapeau of Bismarck 
velvet was trimmed with a wreath 
of oak apples and leaves of the 
same material, the stems and veins 
of which were of fine gold wire. 
The broad brown - velvet strings 
were bound with satin ribbon, and 
on these rested narrower blond 
strings of the same shade proceed- 
ing from the blond-lace fall; over 
these again drooped the ends of 
the velvet wreath with which the 
front of the chapeau was trimmed. 
A bonnet of plaited blue velvet 
was bound in front with an ex- 
tremely narrow openwork silver 
band, and was trimmed with a 
silver palm-branch at the left side. 
A broad band of white feathers 
passed over the top of the bonnet 
and fell down at the sides, in the 
centre of bands of blue velvet 
forming the strings; behind was a 
white-lace fall. Another chapeau 
of brown velvet was formed of a 
series of small plaits, and had satin 
and lace strings to match. In front 
was a gold filagree band, orna- 
mented with polished steel studs, 
and fringed at the one side with 
small steel drops. A pierced gold- 
and-steel star was‘ placed at the 
left side, and a similar star fastened 
the strings in front. Other velvet 
bonnets of a delicate shade of 
colour are trimmed with marabout 
and gold ornaments. Those of a 
gray tint are fringed in front with 
feathers of the same shade, which 
droop loosely over a broad gilt 
band. 

The ‘toilette Russe’ in the co- 
loured illustration is composed of 
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a ‘robe courte 4 deux jupes ;’ the 
upper jupe of violet-colour velvet, 
which, shaped into points at the 
bottom, is bordered at the edges 
and up each seam with a narrow 
biais of satin. The lining is of 
white satin. The under jupe of 
violet satin is trimmed all round 
with narrow bands of velvet imme- 
diately beneath the velvet jupe, 
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toilette, the pelerine being esti- 
mated at upwards of roo/., the 
muff at twenty guineas, the cap at 
87, and the trimming of the boots 
at 2/. The elegant velvet mantle 
styled ‘manteau Florentin’ is of a 
rich deep puce ; the fur trimming 
is the finest sable, and the ‘ robe & 
queue’ is of pale Bismarck poult de 
soie. The third toilette consists 
of a green ‘drap de Lyons’ robe 
and a black-silk mantle trimmed 
with a rich passementerie. 

The most fashionable robes are 


and at the lower part with upright 
bands, so arranged as to simulate 
a deep niche. The fur pelerine, 
together with the muff, the cap, 
and the trimming of the purple- 
velvet boots, is composed of the 
skin of the sea-otter—‘ castor de 
mer’ as it is styled. This fur is 
extremely valuable, as may be 
judged by the cost of the present 
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of violet or Bismarck-colour velvet. 
They are made ‘a deux jupes ; 
the upper jupe being looped up 
with cords and tassels. The jacket, 
which hangs loose on the figure, 
has little or any trimming ; occa- 
sionally these velvets are striped 
with narrow satin stripes, and the 
upper jupe is cut at the bottom 
into points or scollops in lieu of 
being looped up. These points, 
which are repeated at the collar 
and the cuffs, are in this case 
trimmed with a narrow ruche of 
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ribbon, and bordered with a fine 
silk fringe. 

With reference to the mantles 
represented in the accompanying 
series of engravings, the three 
which form the first group are 
styled respectively the ‘manteau 
matinée,’ the ‘manteau Sultan,’ 
and the ‘manteau Andréa.’ The 
first, which is in deep maroon 


ff, h 
sash of black moire, the long ends 
of which fall down on the left 
side. In the front of this mantle, 
which is without sleeves, are a 
couple of basques bordered round 
the edges with beaded lace, and 
having a narrow and an extremely 
deep fringe also of beaded lace at 
the bottom. The shoulders and 
the long basques behind are 
trimmed with a corresponding 
fringe. The last mantle of this 
group is of fine olive-green cloth 
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cloth, is longer in front than be- 
hind, where it is shaped into a 
point, the edges being bordered 
with gimp and a double fringe, 
the uppermost of which terminates 
in a series of small round nobs. 
A simulated hood is formed by 
the trimming of the cape. The 
next is of black velvet, and is 
fastened round the waist with a 
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with long square lappets, both in 
front and behind, bordered with 
gimp, and trimmed with fringe 
similar to the mantle first describ- 
ed; a square lappet, trimmed to 
correspond, falls down the back 
of the paletot at the upper part. 
In the next group the first man- 
tle, which is of deep maroon 
velvet, is shawl-shaped, but formed 
so as to fall in three separate folds, 
each terminating in points. It is 
embroidered at the edges with an 
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elegant pattern of black silk, and 
is finished with a broad silk fringe. 
In the centre of the back is an 
embroidered pattern, from which 
fall three long tassels. The next 
mantle, styled the ‘ Duchesse,’ is 
of black velvet, with long lappets 
in front pointed at the ends; it is 


poult de soie. The loose sleeves 
are bordered at the edges and at 
the shoulders with fringe and rich 
guipure, which form, as it were, 
a deep collar reaching almost to 
the waist; a long band edged with 
guipure falls from the neck to the 
bottom of the mantle, the lower 
portion of which is gathered into 
plaits and trimmed with fringe to 
correspond. 

The third group of mantles con- 
sists first of all of the ‘ Mignon,’ 
which is made of deep blue or 
any other dark cloth, and is 
ornamented in front with three- 
pointed lappets, trimmed and bor- 
dered with biais of black satin, 
and two of which pass over the 
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trimmed with a deep border of 
lace, above which is a ruche of 
black-satin ribbon. The hinder 
part of this mantle, which is much 
shorter than it is in front, is trim- 
med with a similarruche and border 
of lace. The third mantle, which 


is known as the ‘Lilia,’ is of black 
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shoulders and form other pointed 


lappets behind. Secondly, of the 
* Nabad pardessus’ of black velvet, 
which is shawl-shaped, yet has large 
open sleeves, and is worn crossed 
in front ; the trimming consists of 
a deep border of guipure, above 
which runs a band of rich lace. 
The last mantle, styled the ‘ Altesse,’ 
is of black velvet, open in front, 
and is worn with a vest of black 
moire, tightened at the waist with 
a narrow jet-embroidered sash. 
The lower part of the mantle is 
shaped into a series of scollops, 
which are trimmed with passemen- 
terie and a border of rich lace ; the 
tight-fitting sleeves have lace epau- 
lettes at the shoulders. 
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